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2385, line 12, for “ of,” read “ from” each other. 


Tur publication of the following Diſ- 
courſes, and of the Conſiderations on plura- 
lities, will not be improperly introduced 
by a ſhort account of the writer of them. 

I am perſuaded, that thoſe perſons who 
were well acquainted with our author will 
derive no ſmall ſatisfaction from contem- 
plating afreſh, the excellencies of a cha- 
rafter which they reſpected and admired 
while living, and will honour now dead. 
Among others, who knew him not, there 
are many who will rejoice to be told of to 
much worth, and that being dead, he ſpeak - 
eth to them in the following diſcourſes. 

In the courſe of a few months, I loſt 
two greatly eſteemed friends, Dr. John Jebb, 
and the ſubject of theſe prefatory pages; both 
of them deſervedly valued by thoſe who 
knew them: and, from a concurrence of 


very 


* . 


very different circumſtances, it has been my 
lot to be the editor of the writings of both. 
I was engaged in preparing for the preſs 
the works of Dr. Jebb, when the event 
took place, which deprived me of my wor- 
thy relation : and I ſhould with great re- 
luctance proceed to diſcharge my engage- 
ment to him, by the publication of the 


preſent volume, without accompanying it 
with a ſimilar proof of affection- and re- 
gard. 


Mr. Diſney, the author of the following 
Diſcourſes, was the only ſurviving child of 


the reverend Samuel Diſney of Wakefield, “ 
and 


* The reverend Samuel Diſney (father of our au- 
thor) was the fourth ſon of the reverend John Diſney, vi- 
car of St. Mary's, Nottingham, and Mary daughter of 
William Woolhouſe, M.D. of North-Muſkham, in the 
county of Nottingham, and, in fine, ſole heir of her brother. 
He was born at Lincoln, June 9, 1705, and educated at 
Brigg in Lincolnſhire, under the reverend Thomas Water- 
worth, maſter of the ſchool there, and a gentleman of 
diſtinguiſhed learning. Afterwards, he was admitted of 
Corpus Chriſti college in Cambridge, under the tuition of 
the reverend Samuel Kerrich, and took the degree of B. A. 
1727, and was ordained deacon at Peterborough, Septem- 

ber 
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and of Margery, youngeſt daughter of Fran- 
cis Procter of Thorpe in the county of 


York, 


ber 22, 1728, by Dr. White Kennet, then biſhop of that 


dioceſe, 

July 5, 1729, he was unanimouſly pre-elected fellow of 
Corpus Chriſti college, in the place of the reverend Ed- 
mund Caſtle, public. orator of the univerſity, who had ac- 
cepted of a living in the dioceſe of Ely, given to him by 
Dr. Green, then biſhop of Ely. Which fellowſhip, be- 
coming vacant November 15, he was on December 4, 
perſonally admitted by Dr. Mawſon, maſter of the college, 

December 22, the ſame year (1729) Mr. Diſney was or- 
dained prieſt, at Buckden, by Dr. Richard Reynolds, biſhop 
of Lincoln, upon the title of his fellowſhip, when he re- 
turned to Nottingham to aſſiſt his father, then in a very 
declining ftate of health, and who died February 3, 1729-30. 

In 1731, he proceeded M.A.—And on January 21, 
1721-2, after a competition with the reverend Lewis Fen- 
ton, was elected, by the company of Mercers in Lon- 
don, to the lady Campden's lectureſnip at Wakefield in 
Yorkſhire. | 

He married in September 1732, Margery, youngeſt 
daughter of Francis Procter of "Thorpe, near Wakefield 
Eſq. by whom he had four children; three of them died in 
their infancy ; Samuel, his ſecond ſon, only ſurviving him. 
He died at Wakefield, July 22, 1741, and, according to 
his own deſire, with the deſign of removing a common pre- 


judice, was buried in the north fide of the church-yard 
| there, 
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York, eſq. He was born at Wakefield, Ja- 
nuary 5th 1737-8; but his father dying be- 
fore he was three years old, the direction of 
his early education devolved on his mother. 
To her great attention and ſerious piety, he 
owed the improvement of his own religious 
diſpoſitions, which were aſſiduouſly nurtured 
and cultivated by her maternal care: alſo to 
her prudent management he owed the ſecurity 
and improvement, of his patrimony. In a 
private paper, of recent date, he obſerves, 
with regard to his mother, that he could 
not but mention her great kindneſs in ſend- 
ing him early to ſchool; her abſtaining from 
a ſecond marriage, to which ſhe was ſo well 
entitled, from an early widowhood ; her 
ſtrict economy in the management of his 

fortune, 


there, Over his grave was erected a tomb with the fol- 
lowing inſcription. 

« Herelies the body of the truly pious and worthy, the 
reverend Samuel Diſney, who departed this life, (in hopes 
of a bleſſed reſurrection through the merits of Chriſt,) the 


22nd day of July A. D. 1741. univerſally and deſervedly 
lamented. What he was, the laſt day will ſhew, when 


every private virtue, will receive a public reward. 


Aged, 36 years. 
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fortune, and a thouſand other favours and 
compliances which amply deſerved this 


grateful recital, and any return of acknow- 
ledgment he could make.” 


His claſſic learning he received at the 
grammar ſchool of Bradford, in Yorkſhire, 
under the care of the reverend Benjamin But- 
ler, M.A. In teſtimony of the general re- 
gard and eſteem in which this gentleman 
was held by Mr. Diſney and his contempo- 
rary ſcholars, he promoted among a ſelect 
number of them, ſo lately as the year 1780, 
a ſubſcription for a handſome filver cup, 
which was bought and preſented according- 
ly, bearing the following inſcription : 


BENJAMINI BUTLER, A.M. 
APUD BRADFORDIAM 
PLUS QUINQUAGINTA ANNOS LUDIMAGISTRQ 
HOC POCULUM 


ALUMNI SUI DICANT VOLENTES. * 


From 


*The cup weighed upwards of 112 Oz. and coſt 
551. 38. zd. The ſubſcribers were Dr. William Richard- 
ſon; William Rookes, eſq. Mr. Edmund Lodge; Rev. 

John 


ot 
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From the ſchool of Bradford, Mr. Diſ- 
ney was removed to Clare-hall, Cambridge, 
where he was admitted, July 5, 1755, under. 
the care of the reverend John Courtail, 
M.A. tutor of the college. Being-diſqua- 
lified by the ſtatutes of that ſociety from 
ſucceeding to a fellowſhip, on. account of 
the annual value of an eſtate in Nottingham- 


ſhire, 


John Scot; Thomas Arthington, eſq. Rev. Dr. Joſeph 


Milner; Henry Wickham, eſq; Rev. Henry Elmfall ; 
Charles Booth Swain Sharp, eſq ; Rev. Samuel Diſney ; 


William Serjeantſon, eſq; Rev. Sandford Hardcaſtle ; Mr. 
Smithſon ; Captain More; Mr. Richard Green; Mr. 
Eamonſon; Mr. Barlow; Walter Spencer Stanhope, 
cſq ; and Richard Henry Beaumont, eſq. 

As a farther proof of Mr Diſney's regard for -his worthy 
and venerable ſchoolmaſter, he left him a legacy of fifty 
pounds, and, in a paper explanatory of his bequeſts, he 
writes, © If Mr. Butler ſurvives me, I deſire his acceptance 
of fifty pounds, as a grateful, though inconſiderable, ac- 
knowledgement of the many favours I received under his 
care and tuition. T have long, indeed, had my eye upon his 
worth, expecting to have ſeen it rewarded with ſome ho- 
nourable and lucrative employment in the church ; but, at 
one time, his ſervices to the public were unhappily too great 
for him to be moved from his preſent laborious ſituation ; 
and now, his age will be pleaded againſt him. To the eter- 
nal diſgrace of ſuch ſelf- intereſted politics, this able and 
ingenious man hath never enjoyed, either from his ſchool, 
or his lectureſhip, one hundred pounds a year.“ 
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ſhire, which he inherited from his father, 
he proceeded in civil law, taking the de- 
gree of bachelor in that faculty, July 7th, 
1761. 

He entered into holy orders on the 6th 
of September the ſame year, being ordained 
deacon at Cheſter, by Dr. Edmund Keene, 
biſhop of that dioceſe, and was appointed 
to the curacy of Ripley in Yorkſhire, by 
the late Dr. Samuel Kirſhaw, then reQor of 
that pariſh, On the 12th of September, 
1762, he was ordained prieſt at Brodſworth, 
by Dr. Robert Drummond, archbiſhop of 
York. Mr. Diſney continued to refide at 
Ripley, until his removal to the chapelry or 
perpetual curacy of Hedingley, in the pa- 
riſh of Leeds, vacant by the death of the 
reverend John Moore, to which he was 

nominated by Dr. Kirſhaw, patron thereof, 
in right of his vicarage of Leeds, and was 
licenſed thereto by the archbiſhop, on Dec. 
12, 1764. After which time he reſided at 
Wheatwood-hall, which is ſituated in the 
chapelry. 

On the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1767, he married 
Ann, eldeſt daughter of the rev. Dr. Chriſ- 
topher Wilſon, then reſidentiary of St. 

Paul's, 
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Paul's, and ſince biſhop of Briſtol, by Ann, 
youngeſt daughter of Dr. Edmund Gibſon, 
late biſhop of London. Upon occaſion of 
his marriage, he took a houſe in Leeds, as 
there was none to be hired within the pecu- 
liar diſtrict of his chapelry, and continued 
to live there about a year and a half. 

At the inſtance of Dr. Wilſon, his fa- 
ther-in-law, and upon his reſignation, Mr. 
Diſney was collated, Nov. 8, 1768, by Dr. 
Terrick, biſhop of London, to the vicarage 
of Halſtead in Eſſex. To which place he 
removed in the month of May following, 
and reſided there till his death. 

Early in the ſpring of the year 1779, Mr. 
Diſney was offered a valuable reQory in 
Eſſex, contiguous to Halſtead, and legally 
tenable with it. This offer, which he ſays 
*« was made with ſo much kindneſs, preſſed 
upon him with ſuch earneſtneſs, and ſup- 
ported by all the authority of ſome digni- 
fied and very learned perſons,” he finally re- 
fuſed to accept. 

He had, on a former e declined a 
preſentation to a ſecond benefice, but, in 
deference to the reſpectable characters who, 

at 
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at this time, were pleaſed to intereſt them- 
ſelves in ſo friendly and flattering a manner, 
in the removal of his ſcruples, he commit- 
ted his thoughts to paper, that he might, 
as he obſerved, ** at leaſt plead his own 
apology, if not juſtify himſelf to others, for 
a conduct which viſibly aroſe not from any 
intereſted views, and which he hoped was 
equally remote from perverſeneſs,and proceed- 
ed not from an affected ſingularity of opinion.” 
Theſe reaſons were confined to his own 
ſtudy, and committed to the peruſal of none, 
but very particular friends during his life- 
time ; they are, however, ſubjoined to the 
following Diſcourſes under the title of 
« Conſiderations on Pluralities,” agrecably 
to his own requeſt. 

The ſentiments contained in theſe Con- 
ſiderations, are no leſs the author's own, 
than the manner in which the argument is 
conducted. At leaſt, J am juſtified in add- 
ing, that he never read any book upon the 
queſtion, unleſs the Paſtoral Care, of the 
excellent biſhop Burnet, may be reckoned 
of that number ; nor even ſo much as en- 
| tered into an argument with any perſon up- 
on the ſubject. This is mentioned, upon 


b the 
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the beſt authority, only to ſhew, that his 
repeated refuſal of any additional pre- 
ferment, with the cure of ſouls, was in- 
tirely the reſult of his own unprejudiſed 
ſtate of mind, and flowed ſolely from what 
he thought due to the people, of whom he 
had taken the overſight, and inſeparable 
from the character of a faithful paſtor.* 

On the appointment of Dr. Wilſon to 
the ſee of Briſtol, in June 1783, his lord- 
ſhip nominated him one of his chaplains. 

Mr. Diſney ſuffered a ſevere affliction in 
the death of his amiable and beloved wife, 
who died at Kenſington, May 8th, 178 5, 
of a conſumption, in the fortieth year of her 
age; and was buried on the 14th of the ſame 
month, in the vault of her grandfather, bi- 


ſhop 


* If the reader ſhould wiſh to inquire further into the 


ſubject of pluralities, he may promiſe himſelf much fatisfac- 
tion in the peruſal of a book which was publiſhed in 1743, 
entitled, Pluralities indefenſible. A treatiſe humbly of- 
fered to the conſideration of the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain. By a Preſbyter of the church of England.” This 
work was generally aſcribed to Dr. R. Newton, princi- 
cipal of Hartford college, Oxford. 
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ſhop Gibſon, at Fulham in Middleſex. 


Her diſorder ſnewed no dangerous tendency, 
till the preceding autumn; but, from that 
time it rapidly increaſed and defeated the 
power of medicine. The affections of her 
huſband ſuſtained a very ſevere ſhock in her 
death ; and the irreparable blow which that 


event gave to every ſocial enjoyment, greatly 
affected his health. 


He viſited Bath in the following ſpring, 
and had not returned home many weeks, 
before he was ſeized with a fever, which, 
after about ten days, becoming putrid, 
proved fatal. He died on the 10th day of 
July, 1786, at his vicarage-houſe at Hal- 
ſtead, in the forty-ninth year of his age, 
and was buried on the 23d of the ſame 


month, in the chancel of his pariſh-church. 


A plane ſtone, bearing the initial letters 
of his name, is placed over his grave ; and 
a monument, of white marble, has very 


lately been erected to his memory, with 


the inſcription Peres at the cloſe of theſe 


pages. 


Mr. Diſney had preached in his own pa- 
riſn- church on the 25th of June preceding 
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his death, and delivered that diſcourſe which 
is placed the eighteenth, in this volume.“ 
He had propoſed to ſet out on a journey 
into Vorkſhire on the very day on which 
he died. | 
The character of this excellent man will 
improve upon examination; and, what is 
the teſt of true Worth, an increaſed acquaint- 
ance with the moſt private actions of his 
life, which gives us the moſt accurate 
knowledge of the human heart, will greatly 
advance that character in our eſtimation, to 
which, at a greater diſtance, we only aſcribe 
general refpect. Neither my near relation- 
ſhip to him, nor my friendſhip for him 
while living, nor his particular remembrance 
of me in the laſt a& of his life, ſhould in- 
duce any ſuſpicion of unjuſt partiality : for, 
J am not only expoſed to contradiction, 
| while I am writing to the world; but am 
if not conſcious of the leaſt inclination to de- 
viate from truth. To offer the incenſe of 


flattery, is to inſult friendſhip, to leſſen true 
| | deſert, and to degrade the human intellect : 
| it 


* SCC p. 315. 
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it argues a want of principle in the of- 
ferer, and preſuppoſes the want of underſtand- 
ing in thoſe to whom it is addreſſed. But, 
independent of theſe obſervations, there is, 


in the preſent caſe, no temptation to hazard 
the uſe of ſuch a wretched expedient. The 
occaſion does not require it, and the ordi- 
nary motives to it do not ſubſiſt. Paſt fa- 
vours -are become irrevocable by death ; 
and by death future ones are impoſſible. In 
a ſacrifice after ſun-ſet, I have only to mo- 
derate the effuſions of a grateful heart. 

It may 'generally, and no leſs juſtly, be 
obſerved, that Mr. Diſney had a good taſte 
for literature. He was particularly fond of 
the belles lettres, and was not wholly re- 
gardleſs of the muſes. *But his attention to 
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* The following ſpecimen of his talent for poetry, though 
never adopted at any of the theatres, is ſelected, as being 
replete with ſentiments worthy of a chriſtian, and a friend 
of human kind. 


EPILOGUE TO THE PADLOCK. 
MUNGO ſpeaks. 

« TANK you, my Maſſas ! have you laugh your fill“ — 0 | | 

Then let me ſpeak, nor take that freedom 111. ; 


E'en from my tongue ſome heartfelt truths may fall, 

And outrag'd nature claims the care of all. | 
1 
1 
L 


My 
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theſe ſtudies and exerciſes, were the amuſe- 
ment of vacant hours; for he gave into 
them only becauſe he found his health 


unequal 


My tale, in any place, would force a tear, 
But calls for ſtronger, deeper feelings here. 
For whilſt I tread the free-born Britiſh land ; 
Whilſt now before me crouded Britons ſtand ; 
Vain, vain that glorious privilege to me, 
I am a ſlave, where all things elſe are free. 
Yet was I born, as you are, no man's ſlave, 
An heir to all that liberal nature gave; 
My thoughts can reaſon, and my limbs can move, 
The ſame as yours; like yours, my heart can love: 
Alike my body food and ſleep ſuſtains ; 
Alike our wants, our pleaſures, and our pains. 
One ſun rolls o'er us, common ſkies ſurround ; 
One globe ſupports us, and one grave muſt bound. 
Why then am I, devoid of all to live, 
That manly comforts to a man can give ? 
To live untaught religion's ſoothing balm, 
Or life's choice arts; to live, unknown the calm 
Of ſoft domeſtic eaſe ; thoſe ſweets of life, 
The duteous offspring, and th' obedient wife. 
To live, to property and rights unknown; 
Not e' en the common benefits my own. 
No arm to guard me from oppreſſion's rod; 
My will ſubſervient to a tyrant's nod. 
No gentle hand, when life is in decay, 
To ſooth my pain, and charm my cares away; 


But 


R B NN MY 
unequal to ſeverer applications, but never 
ſuffered them to obtrude on the more im- 
portant duties of life. In every thing he 
did, he acted as much under the influence 
of religion, and as being in the continual 
preſence of God, as any man I ever knew. 


Piety was the leading feature in his charac- 
ter; and his deſire to promote it in others, 


the firſt object of his mind and thoughts. 
b 4 The 


But, helpleſs, left to quit the horrid ſtage ; 
Harraſs'd in youth, and deſolate in age. 
But I was born in Afric's tawny ſtrand, 
And you in fair Britannia's fairer land. 
Comes freedom then from colour ? Bluſh with ſhame, 
And let ftrong nature's crimſon mark your blame. 
I ſpeak to Britons—Britons, then, behold 
A man by Britons ſnar'd, and feiz'd, and fold, 
And yet no Britiſh+ftatute damns the deed, 
Nor do tne more than murderous villains bleed, 
O ſons of freedom ! equaliſe your laws ; 
Be all conſiſtent - plead the negro's cauſe ; 
That all the nations in your code may ſee, 
The Britiſh negro, like the Briton, free. 
But, ſhould he ſupplicate your laws in vain, 
To break for ever this diſgraceful chain; 
At leaſt, let gentle uſage ſo abate 
The galling terrors of this paſſing ſtate, 
That he may ſhare the great creator's ſocial plan; 
For though no Britain,. Mungo is a man! 


— 


mr PREFACE. 


The indifferent morals of the age in which 
we live, afforded matter of moſt ſerious con- 
cern to him ; and the amendment of them 
in every perſon, the wealthieſt, and the poor- 
eſt, with whom he had any intercourſe, oc- 
cupied his chief attention. All his under- 
_ takings had this end in view. His chari- 
ties, which were very conſiderable, were 
ever directed, and made ſubſervient to the en- 
couragement of virtue, as well as to the feed- 
ing the hungry and clothing the naked. His 
indefatigable pains in promoting a better re- 
gulation, and reducing the number of the 
public ale- houſes in his pariſh, were intend- 
ed to give ſecurity to virtue and ſober in- 
duſtry, by diminiſhing theſe nurſeries of vice 
and idleneſs, and conſequently bringing them 
more eaſily under the obſervation and cor- 
rection of thoſe, to whom the law has in- 
truſted their ſuperintendence. In this work, 
tho' oppoſed, and ſometimes defeated by cer- 
tain magiſtrates, whoſe conduct, in this re- 
ſpec, reflected no honour upon their charac- 
ter, he was greatly uſeful : but it 'was prin- 
cipally on account of this oppoſition, and to 
avoid the vexation incidental thereto, that, 


though 
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though his name was inrolled in the ſame 
commiſſion of the peace, he forebore for- 
mally to qualify himſelf to act under it. 

Mr. Diſney was a benefactor to his vica- 
rage, not merely by his reſidence and keep- 
ing his parſonage in that exa& order and 
neatneſs which were obvious to the eye 
of the moſt inattentive viſitor; but 
by his liberal repairs and improvements, 
to the amount of upwards of 7ool. without 
availing himſelf of the advantage which 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature had pro- 
vided. It was his deſire not only to en- 
joy, but to leave behind him, an habitation 
that ſhould invite his ſucceſſor to regular 
reſidence, by ſufficient and ample accommo- 
dations. 

Concerning Mr. Diſney's compoſitions for 
the pulpit, the Diſcourſes now publiſhed, 
will preclude any account by the editor. In 
the delivery of them, his voice was low and 
weak, but he was, at all times, ſo much in 
earneſt, when he officiated in the church, that 
he occupied the whole attention of his con- 
gregation. The ſelection of ſuch of them as 
compoſe the preſent volume, has been made 

in 
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in compliance with his own requeſt, about a 
year before his death, and in diſcharge of my 
promiſe, in caſe I ſurvived him. And, as he 
had chiefly in view the benefit of his pariſhio- 
ners, it is intended ſo far to enter into the 
ſpirit, as well as letter of his requeſt, as to 
diſtribute ſeveral copies among ſuch of them, 
as may be preſumed molt likely to make a 
good uſe of them. 

The natural temper of our author, was 
warm, but he kept it, by continual watch- 
fulnefs, in ſubjection to the dictates of 
reaſon, and the demands of religion. 
Above every mean action in himſelf, he re- 
probated every thing like one in others. 

In the great political queſtions, reſpecting 
economy in the expenditure of the public 
money, equalizing the repreſentation of the 
people, and ſhortening the duration of par- 
liaments, which have of late years excited the 
attention of all parties in this kingdom, Mr. 
Diſney was uniformly, in all of them, 


on the ſide of the petitioners, and entered 
actively into the neceflary means of for- 


warding their ſucceſs. 
In his religious opinions reſpeAing the 
doctrines 
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doctrines of the trinity and atonement, Mr. 
Diſney was in very general agreement with 
the eſtabliſhed articles of the church of 
England; but along with theſe| ſentiments, 
he had not the confined and partial ideas 
which are frequently connected with them. 
His catholic ſpirit indeed ſoared above the 
eſtabliſhed ordinances of human ſyſtems, 
and was congenial with that goſpel from 
which it ſprang, and with the liberal minds 
of thoſe, who, regardleſs of human ordi- 
nances, look with love upon all, who, 
with integrity and ſingleneſs of heart, main- 
tain a conſcience void of offence to God and 

man. | 
After this ſtatement of the fact, in reſpe& 
to his notions concerning particular doc- 
trines, it is needleſs to obſerve to thoſe, to 
whom we were both known, that his opini- 
ons and my own on theſe ſubjects, were at an 
irreconcilable diſtance from each other. It 
is, however, greatly to his honour, that he 
was more grieved, (as I afterwards learn- 
ed,) by my continuance in the church of 
England, than by my entertaining opinions 
contrary to thoſe held forth in her liturgy 
and 
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and articles. When J had come to a reſolu- 


tion to reſign my preferment, and acquaint- 
ed him with my purpoſe, by letter, I was fo 


far from expecting that he would concede 
to my intention, that I did him the injuſtice 
to think that I hazarded his future friend- 
ſhip and favour. But his chriſtian ſpirit 
was not ſervily attached to particular 
doctrines, or confined to a zeal for their 


ſucceſs. He cordially approved my reſolu- 
tion, as being conſiſtent with the obliga- 
tions of truth and integrity :—or, as he ex- 
preſſes himſelf in a paper, which, though 
written four years before my reſignation of my 
preferment, in 1782, came not to my know- 
ledge till after his deceaſe in 1786; If, 
after all, ſays he, my dear couſin, (ſpeak- 
ing then of myſelf,) finds himſelf oblig- 
ed, by the regard which he owes to what 
he thinks the truth, to perſiſt in his 
firſt opinions, then I earneſtly with that he 
would give up the office of a paſtor in the 
church of England, and not hold his livings 
by a ſubſcription which he abhors, nor read 
a liturgy to one page of which He cannot 
aſſent. To hold a benefice by a falſe de- 


claration, 
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claration, is certainly a daily repetition of it ; 
and to repeat officially what one does not 
believe, is a moſt groſs prevarication, un- 
worthy of a miniſter of the new Teſtament, 
a chriſtian, a gentleman, a man.” 

This extract reflects ſo much honour on my 
excellent friend, and is ſuch an unequivocal 
teſtimony of the liberality of his mind, 
that I could not omit it in juſtice to his 
memory : at the ſame time I have forborne 
to lengthen it, only becauſe of expreſſions of 
perſonal affection for myſelf, which it would 
not become me to repeat. 
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VICAR OF THIS PARISH, 
UPWARDS OF SEVENTEEN YEARS, 
DIED JULY x, MDCCLXXXVI, 
AGED XLVIII YEARS. 


HE MARRIED (AUGUST I, MDCCLXVII) ANN, ELDEST 
DAUGHTER OF THE REV. CHRISTOPHER WILSON, D.D. 
FORMERLY ALSO VICAR OF THIS PARISH, NOW LORD 
BISHOP OF BRISTOL, SHE DIED MAY VIII, MDCCLXXXV, 


AGED XXXIX YEARS, AND WAS BURIED AT FULHAM 
IN THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. - 


* 


A FAITHFUL PASTOR ; 
AN EXEMPLARY CHRISTIAN; 

A BENEVOLENT AND UPRIGHT MAN. 
HAPPY IN THE CHOICE OF HIS WIFE, 
HE DEEPLY MOURNED HER Iss, 

AND DID NOT LONG SURVIVE HER. 

HE LIVED RESPECTED AND BELOVED; 
AND DIED LAMENTED; 


LOOKING FOR THE RESURRECTION OF THE JUST. 
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* GALATIANS VI. 9. 


LET US NOT BE WEARY IN WELL-DOING ©: FOR, 


IN DUE SEASON, WE SHALL REAP, IF WE 
FAINT NOT, 


IT hath been objected by the enemies 
of our religion, that the rewards and 
puniſhments of the goſpel are beneath the 
liberal nature of the human mind ; and that 
it propoſeth nothing for the encouragement 
of a chriſtian, but what at the ſame time 
depreſſeth the dignity of a man. I would 
not, upon this occaſion, ſpend much of our 
time in controverſy, yet cannot help ſtop- 
ping to obſerve, that the apoſtle in our 
text underſtood nature, as well as chriſti- 
anity, much better than any of theſe philo- 
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* Preached at the old-church in Leeds, Jan. 4, 1767, 
at a collection for the blue-coat charity-ſchool. 
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ſophers. For no law can ſubſiſt without 
a ſanction; and, ſince hope and fear are two 
of the ſtrongeſt motives to action, that a- 
lone will juſtify him in ſtriving to work 
upon thoſe motives, which were moſt likely 
to control us to the obedience of the will 
of God. 

But, be this as it may, the precept of 
St. Paul to his converts, the Galatians, 
is extremely clear to us chriſtians ; who are 
more concerned to know the meaning of 
his text, than the propriety and juſtneſs of 
his application. For, in the ſixth verſe of 
this chapter we may read, let him that 
is taught in the word, communicate to 
him that teacheth in all good things:“ and 
in the tenth, „as we have therefore op- 
portunity, let us do good unto all men, 
eſpecially unto them that are of the houſe- 
hold of faith.” The words of my text, 
therefore, being intermediate, and connect- 
ing theſe two paſſages together, it is evi- 
dent that the expreſſion © well-doing” here 
uſed, muſt ſignify the ſame as ©* to com- 
% municate in good things,” or © to do 
„% good.“ Let us not be weary then, ſays 

| the 
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the apoſtle, in relieving, by ſeaſonable ſup- 
plies, the wants and diſtreſſes of our bre- 
thren; for God, who is our common father, 
will cheerfully repay what we ſhall thus 
charitably expend ; and, in due time, will 
give us our reward, if we perſevere in our 
duty to the end. 

Such, therefore, being the motives to 
chriſtian beneficence, and ſuch the baſis 
upon which it is founded; we will now 
proceed to conſider further the nature of 
it in general, and then turn aſide to that 
particular branch of it, which we are here 


alſembled to promote. 

And here, I do declare that I am chiefly 
diſtracted with the variety of matter that 
preſents itſelf to my imagination, and the 
method in which I ſhould arrange it for 
your uſe. I might aſcend to the origin of 
property, and ſhew, that God, being the pri- 
mary lord, and every proprietor only a re- 
ceiver from him, it could only be meant to 
be given to any poſſeſſor, in truſt that he 
ſhould apply it to the benefit of his bre- 
thren in affliction, when his own neceſſities 
were provided for and ſupplied. I might 
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argue alſo from the feelings of nature, and 
that tender ſympathy which is excited by 
diſtreſs, that it was the deſign of our bene- 
ficent author to provide, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, for its relief, by communicating 
the uncafineſs of poverty to thoſe in hap- 
pier circumſtances, and making it the in- 
tereſt of their own ſenſibility to remove it. 
I might produce alſo ſome prudential mo- 
tives for the exerciſe of this virtue, as that 
it is the ſure road to popularity and eſteem, 
and that it is ſecuring an harbour for our- 
ſelves againſt the winds and ſtorms of adver- 
ſity. But to you, my brethren, I truſt that 
I can advance ſounder arguments than 
theſe. A chriſtian is not to be amuſed 
with reaſons and probabilities, but acquaint- 
ed plainly with the precepts, and ex- 
amples, of the written word of God. In 
theſe, he cannot be deceived; ſince what 
we find commanded or forbidden there, 
muſt be performed or omitted on peril of 
ſalvation. Hear then the law by which 
we muſt be judged. *© Blefled is he that 
conſidereth the needy: the Lord ſhall 


deliver 
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deliver him in the day of trouble.“ “ 
« He that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord; and look what he laveth out, 
it ſhall be paid him again.“ T Whofo- 
ever ſhall give to drink unto one of theſe 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the 
name of a diſciple; verily, I ſay unto you, he 
ſhall in no wiſe loſe his reward. *© He 
that ſoweth ſparingly, ſhall reap ſparingly ; 
and he that ſoweth plentifully, ſhall reap 
plentifully : let every man give as he 1s diſ- 
poſed in his heart, not grudgingly, or of 
neceſſity, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver.”'S$ *© Give and it ſhall be given un- 
to you; good meaſure, preſſed down, and 
ſhaken together, and running over, ſhall 
men give into your boſoms: for with the 
ſame meaſure that ye mete withall, it ſhall 
be meaſured to you again.] Charge 
them who are rich in this world that they 
do good, that they be rich in good works; 
ready to diſtribute, willing to communicate; 
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laying up in ſtore for themſelves a good 
foundation againſt the time to come, that 
they may lay hold on eternal life.“ 

Theſe paſſages ſet forth to us the ſenſe of 
ſcripture upon works of charity, and thoſe 
fruits which we may expect to gather from 
them * if we faint not.” I would not be 
underſtood here to mean that the exerciſe 
of charity is of itſelf ſufficient to lay 
hold on eternal life,” without taat faith in 
Chriſt, and that univerſal holineſs, which 
is likewiſe required in ſcripture. 

From the precepts of the goſpel thus 
explained and underſtood, we will go on to 
conſider the practice of its author; and 
mark the leading lines of that beneficent 
life and character that was facrificed for us, 
* leaving us an example that we ſhould fol- 
low his ſteps.” The ſacred text informs us, 
that he went about doing good :” that he 
ſpent his whole life in ſearch of ignorance 
and diſeaſe; that he might remove the one 
by his wiſdom, and expel the other by his 
power. When he ſaw the hungry multitude 
that followed him for inſtruction, we are 
told that he had compaſſion on them ;” 


and 
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and even changed the courſe of nature, and 
wrought a miracle for their relief. When 
the diſeaſed leper caſts himſelf at his feet, 
and cries out in the language of paſſion and 
diſtreſs, © if thou wilt, thou canſt make 
me clean: Benevolence itſelf replies, I 
will; be thou clean: and immediately his 
leproſy was cleanſed.” When the deſpiſed 
beggar utters the piercing cry, thou ſon 
of David have. mercy on me; he graciouſly 
deſiſts from his preſent purpoſe, and, in 
ſpight of the remonſtrance of his attendants, 
ſtops to reſtore his ſight. Whilſt the poor 
paralytic is helpleſs and forlorn, he hears 
thoſe healing words of his phylician, © ariſe, 
take up thy bed, and go into thine houſe.” 
A third obſervation that I would make 
upon chriſtian charity is, that it not only, 
like every other virtue, contributes to our 
eternal happineſs, but the want of it ſeems 
particularly marked by the apoſtle as a note 
of reprobation, and an impaſlive gulph that 
ſeparates between us and our God. Whoſo 
hath this world's good, faith St. John, and 
ſeeth his brother haye need, and ſhutteth up 
his bowels of compaſſion from him ; how 
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1 
dwelleth the love of God in him ?* And 
can we be ſaved without the love of 
God ? and can the mercies of the benevolent 
Jeſus be applied to the wretch, who is ſo 
inſenſible of his favours as to refuſe his relief 
to a diſtreſſed fellow-creature ; to one * for 
whom Chriſt died” as well as for himſelf, 
notwithſtanding their preſent difference of 
condition? No; the goſpel inference is very 


clear; if God fo loved us, we muſt alſo 


love one another.” It is impoſſible for one 
that hath a deep and ſerious ſenſe of his own 
loſt eſtate by fin, and the advantages he hath 
gained by Chriſt, not to rejoice in an opportu- 
nity of returning his tribute of thankfulneſs, 
and relieving his fellow-ſinner, and fellow- 
ſervant in diſtreſs. 

Theſe are the motives which I have 
thought proper to make uſe of for the en- 
forcement of chriſtian charity; the commands 
of God, and the example of Chriſt. They 
are but few, and may therefore be more 
eaſily recollected, more fairly weighed, and, 
I hope, make the ſtronger impreſſion. 
Whether you will apply them to your con- 

| ſciences 
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: ſciences or no, God, the ſearcher of hearts, 
only knows. I know only that I have diſ- 
charged my duty in telling you of them, 
and that the time will come when you will 
be glad that you had diſcharged your's in per- 
forming them. When the windows begin 
to be darkened, and the filver cord looſed ;” 
when the ſymptoms of decay approach, and 
death ſtands viſible and near; then wilt thou 
with, O miſerable man! that thou hadſt be- 
ſtowed thy wealth © where neither moth 
nor ruſt doth corrupt, and where thieves do 


not break through, nor ſteal.” In health, 
indeed, and ſtrength, we are apt to ſmile at 


the ment:on of future calamity ; or, how- 
ever, to turn aſide for relief to thoſe various 
appetites that every where preſs upon, and 
ſurround us. But the time draws on when 
eaſe muſt give way to pain, and health and 
ſtrength to ſickneſs and debility ; when our 
weeping friends ſhall ſurround our bed, and in 
. vain endeavour to charm away by their cares the 
rack of paſſing nature. For, we muſt all 
appear, ſays the apoſtle, before the judg- 
ment ſeat of Chriſt : that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body, whether 


they 
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they be good or bad. And when we ſtand 
unbodied before the God of purity, with 
nothing but our ſins and follies for com- 
panions; in that hour, when ** the righ- 
teous ſcarcely ſhall be ſaved, how dreadful 
muſt be the ſtate of the ungodly and the ſin- 
ner? The ſentence of our ſaviour upon 
the charitable and uncharitable is indeed par- 
ticularly recorded, the proceſs of which is 
too long to be related here, but whoſe con- 
cluſion I defire you will remember, ** theſe 
ſhall go away into everlaſting puniſhment ; 
but the righteous into life eternal.” * 

I am now, as I propoſed, to apply what 
has been ſaid, to the occaſion of this diſ- 
courſe, 

We are here aſſembled to promote the 
caufe of religion and virtue, in the mainte- 
nance and education of theſe children, 
And, it charity in general will be fo highly 
rewarded, there is fomething peculiarly ex- 
cellent and deſerving in this branch of it, 
and in the caſe of the objects before us. 

I would obſerve, in the firſt place, that 
though other charities may be very well cal- 


culated 
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culated for the relief of miſery and diſtreſs; 
this alone claims the ſtill more exalted merit 
of acting by way of prevention, and of de- 
ſtroying unhappineſs in the bud: this gives 
health to the conſtitution that prevents 
diſeaſe, whilſt the others are, at beſt, only 
remedies when the infection has taken place. 
The virtuous education of poor children, 
and the ſtoring their minds with principles 
for the proper conduct of their future 
life, prevents that poverty and intempe- 
rance which flow from idleneſs and vice; 
and, thereby, ſaves theſe our fellow-crea- 
tures, from experiencing their threatened 
wretchedneſs, and the public from feel- 
ing the bad effects of it. If they, there- 
fore, are to be bleſſed, who feed the hungry, 
cloath the naked, and viſit thoſe that are ſick 
and in priſon; much more ſurely thoſe are 
entitled to this bleſſedneſs, who apply their 
preventive prudent aſſiſtance, and fo form 
the tender minds of theſe children of the 
unfortunate, that by the grace of God, and 
their own induſtry, they may never know 


the diſtreſſes of their fathers. 
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In the next place, I would have it re- 
marked, that the form of wholeſome diſ- 
cipline to which theſe children are thus early 
inured, muſt be of great and inexpreflible 
ſervice to them, and conſequently to the 
public, in the courſe of their future 
life. Brought up in a fatal indulgence, 
and uncontroled by the hand of reſtraint, 
every paſſion would be fed to its full 
maturity, and expect to enjoy an unrivaled 
ſway in the ſcenes of future action. And 
what muſt be the conſequence of unre- 
ſtrained ſelf-gratification, but to ſee an untu- 


tored youth break every mound of civil 


duty, and turn out, as might have been 
reaſonably expected, a ſtubborn ſon, a ſul- 
len huſband, a careleſs father, and a factious 
citizen. But theſe bad effects are all pre- 
vented by early and prudent diſcipline, 


Obedience is the ſchool of virtue, and the 


paſſions, in their firſt ſhoots, are eaſily re- 
duced to culture and civilization. | 

But the greateſt advantage of this cha- 
rity is, that it forms them chriſtians, as 
well as men. Born under the diſad- 
vantages 
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vantages of poverty, and that ignorance 
which is too often connected with it, they 
would have probably paſſed their lives in 
principles and practices as low and uncom- 
fortable as their ſtation. But by your muni- 
ficence, generous fellow-chriſtians, they are 
raiſed to the privileges of « ſaints in light ;” 
they are taught, at leaſt, to know the terms 
of the goſpel, and acquainted with “ the 
things that belong unto their peace.” They 
are now no longer in a ſtate of darkneſs 
and deſpair : the page of ſcripture is laid 
before them by their prudent inſtructor, and 
the principles of it enforced upon them ; the 
words of the book of life are opened to 
their attention, preſſed upon their memories, 
and explained to their underſtandings. 
What a grace and privilege is this to us, as 
well as to them—to be permitted to contri- 
bute to“ fave a ſoul from death; to co- 
operate with the ſaviour of mankind, and 
promote the work of redemption. 

I ſhall, laſtly, obſerve to you, in behalf 
of this charity, that you are ſure it is applied 
to real, undiſſembled, miſery, and for which 
our 
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our laws have made either none, or very 


unequal provifion. The law, indeed, has 
provided for the ſubſiſtence of their bodies ; 


but what has it done for the cultivation of 


their minds? We want to have them taught 
the duties of a citizen : here the laws af- 
ford but ſcanty encouragement. We want 
to have them taught the duties of man : 
in theſe they are ſtill more defective. We 
want to have them taught the dutics of a chri- 
ſtian : concerning theſe they are totally ſi- 
lent. The whole man, then, body and ſoul, 
ſtands now before us, and, with all the 
charms of artleſs innocence, ſolicits our pity 
to the greateſt diſtreſſes that can attend our 
nature. Poor children, expoſed to the wants 
and temptations of the world, and the ſnares 
of the devil, intreat us, as men and chriſ- 
tians, © to put on bowels of mercy ;” to 
furniſh them with honeſt means of ſupport 
againſt the one, and ſuch principles as 
may defend them from the other. To 
theſe moving characters of the object, our 


attention is enforced by the regards we 


owe to the welfare of our country, the ho- 
nour 


— 


1 
nour of our religion, the commands and 
promiſes of God. And can we want per- 
ſuaſion to a charity, which ſo tenderly ad- 
dreſſes our affections, and is recommended 
by ſo many important views of intereſt and 
of duty? Can any ſenſual entertainments, 
any uſeof our fortunes, give us a pleaſure equal 
to what a good man feels in the reflection 
on ſuch an act of beneficence? With what 
delight does he behold the ſeeds of grace and 
virtue, here carefully ſown, thrive under 
culture, and grow up into fruit? With 
extaſy he darts his eye into futurity, and 
{ces ages yet to come bleſſing him for his 
bounty, and the effects of it ſcattered in 
many pious families over the face of the 
whole earth. And if “ charity never 
faileth; if it ſhall remain to our eternal 
conſolation, when faith and hope ſhall be no 
more; if he that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord,” and even a cup 
of cold water ſhall not loſe its reward ;” 
what will be his portion in the hour of 
trial who hath © turned many to righteouſ- 
neſs,” and, by a prudent ule of his worldly 


wealth, 


( 16 ) 
wealth, promoted the happineſs of his fel- 
low-creatures, and the glory of his God ? 
It would ill become us to anticipate the 


ſentence of heaven, but the ſacred pages 


have already acquainted us with its tenor ; 
© Well done, good and faithful ſervant, 


if enter thou 1nto the joy af thy Lord.” 
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1 PETER IV. 18. 


Ir THE RIGHTEOUS SCARCELY BE SAVED, WHERE 
SHALL THE UNGODLY, AND THE SINNER, 
APPEAR ? 


THERE 1s ſomething in the plain and obyi- 
ous ſenſe of theſe words, that I muſt confeſs I 
could never hear them without being ſenſibly 
affected by them. I know that the com- 
mentators have generally underſtood by the 
deſtruction from which * theſe righteous 
were ſcarcely to be ſaved,” the overthrow 
of the city of Jeruſalem, and the calamity in 
which the chriſtian inhabitants, more eſpe- 
cially, were likely to be involved, unleſs 
ſnatched from it by the immediate interpo- 
ſition of God: and, I believe, their judg- 

ment is, in ſome meaſure, warranted by the 
B context. 
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context. But this is ſtill nothing to the 
diſarming of thoſe terrors, which this text 
may have ſo juſtly excited in the breaſt of 
every wicked man. For, if amidſt the 
common calamity of their falling city, the 
miſerable inhabitants found it ſo difficult 
to eſcape, unleſs by the extraordinary inter- 
poſition of God; how much more have we 
reaſon to ſtand aghalt at our condition, un- 
leſs reconciled through that ſaviour who is 
to be our judge, when “ the earth itſelf 
ſhall paſs away,” and every unjuſtified in- 
habitant thereof ſhall be placed in that 
dreadful and intolerable ſtate, „ where 
the worm dicth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.” 

I have choſen, therefore, to diſcourſe to 
you upon theſe words, that I may draw 
the matter to a point, and bring it home to 
every man's buſineſs and boſom, by ſhew- 
ing you the abſolute danger of having for- 
merly neglected them; and the utter im- 


_ poſſibility of any one wicked chriſtian being 


ſaved, according to the goſpel. 
In order to this, we will, firſt, inquire who 
are meant by the righteous ;” ſecondly, the 
pro- 
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propriety of that expreſſion, that they ſhall 
even © ſcarcely be faved;” thirdly, the 
character of the © ungodly and the ſinner,” 
and the juſtice of the apoſtle's concluſion 
in aſſigning them ſuch an hopeleſs eſtate. 

And every thing I ſhall ſay to you up- 
on this ſubject, I deſire you will apply ſe- 
verally to yourſelves, in theſe or the like 
expreſſions ; as, „am I of the number of 


theſe righteous or regenerate perſons? then 
how much reaſon have I to rejoice that I am 


ſo; and that by God's grace, however un- 


worthy myſelf, I am within a poſſibility of 


ſalvation ?” Or, on the other hand, as I am 
afraid the greater part of you may argue, 
e am I of theſe ungodly and ſinful men, 
thus running headlong to perdition ? then 
let me determine from this moment to ceaſe 
to be ſo; to caſt myſelf proſtrate before my 
offended God, and humbly entreat, from 
this ſolemn hour of my repentance, to have 
my name written in the book of life.” For 
all the ſermons in the world without theſe 
practical , applications, are but ſo many 
amuſemedis of the paſſing hour; and the 
holy ſcriptures themſelves, thoſe moſt di- 

B 2 | vine 
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vine diſcourſes that lead directly to ſalva- 
tion, if not heard with a teachable and a 
willing mind, are but like the harp of David 
on the diſtempered ear of Saul; a leſſon, 
however inſtructive, that will not profit; 
an admonition, however juſt, that will not 
avail to our ſanctification. 

But to proceed with the propoſed explica- 

tion of our text. 
Who then are meant by“ the righ- 
teous?” This will be made very clear by 
conſidering the ſtrict and genuine ſenſe 
of the word; and the manner in which it 
is uſed in parallel places of the ſcripture. 
The original word, as it ſtands in the greek 
(-i«2195) is not always tranſlated © righteous :” 
it is frequently rendered“ juſt.” In the 
derivative word alſo, (ai) where the 
ſenſe is to make or account one righteous, 
| it is rendered © juſtify,” in every part of 
[ | the new Teſtament. Now, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
| ing, a righteous man is one who performs 
his whole duty to God to the beſt of his 
power ; and a juſt man is one who fulfils 
only that part of it which relates to inte- 
grity, and honeſty in his dealings with his 
neighbour. 
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neighbour. But it appears that at the time 
when our verſion of the Bible was made, 
the terms were quite ſynonymous, and 
uſed indifterently for the ſame thing. Of 
this I ſhall produce two inſtances ; the one 
in the ſixth chapter of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, and the tenth verſe, where the 
apoſtle tells his converts, that“ God is not 
unrighteous, that is, ſo unjuſt as to forget 
their works;” and the other in our com- 
mon-prayer book, which was compoſed 
about the ſame time,* where, in the collect 
at the end of the litany, we do © pray 
againſt thoſe evils which we have moſt 
righteouſly deſerved,” which, if put into 
modern language, would moſt certainly 
be expreſſed by the words © moſt juſtly 
have deſerved.” Let us now ſee how the 
words “ juſt” and“ righteous” are uſed 
in the old and new Teſtament, where they 
are always derived from the ſame word, 

„ here 


* The firſt edition of the common- prayer, in which 
the following paſſage is inſerted, was publiſned A. D. 1549. 
The bible, firſt tranſlated into engliſh by Tindall, was 
publiſhed in 1526, and many times after in that century, 
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here tranſlated “ righteous” in our text. 
In the book of Geneſis, we read * that 
« Noah was a juſt man and perfect,“ and 
in St. Luke, that “ Simeon was a juſt 
man and devout; and again in the ſame 
evangeliſt,f that * Joſeph of Arimathea 
was a good man and -a juſt;” and Pilate, 
declaring that he will have nothing to do 
with the condemnation of our ſaviour, ſays, 
« I am innocent of the blood of this juſt 
perſon. & In all which accounts it is ma- | 
nifeſtly implied, that they were “ juſt per- 
ſons,” as the word is uſed again in the pa- 
rable of the loſt ſheep, that needed no 
repentance.” And thus, when the ſame 
original word is tranſlated “ righteous,” it 
is uſed in the ſame ſenſe. ** Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my laſt 
end be like his.“ ] We have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jeſus Chriſt the 
righteous, and he is the propitiation for our 
ſins.” C And © I am not come to call the 
righteous, but ſinners to repentance.” ** I 


could 


* vi. 9. J li. 25. Þ| xxiii. 50. § Matth. xxvii. 24. 
| Numbers xxiii. 10. g 1 John ii. 1, 2. * Matth. ix. 13. 
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could eaſily produce many other ſcriptures, 
but theſe I think may be ſufficient to ſhew, 
that the righteous” in our text, means holy, 
juſt, and upright perſons, dedicated to the 
ſervice of their God, and proceeding with 
their beſt endeavours to the performance of 
every chriſtian duty, and the avoiding of 
every wilful ſin, in all ſincerity, though 
with much imperfection. 

If any of you are defirous of knowing 
whether you may be reckoned of the number 
of „ the righteous,” I will give you thoſe 
marks that will enable you to diſtinguiſh 
your condition, and whether you are chriſ- 
tians in name and word only, or © in deed 
and in truth.” And, firſt, are you baptiſed | 
into the name and ſervice of our Lord Je- 
ſas Chriſt? Do you perform what was pro- 
miſed for you at your baptiſms, that you 
ſhould take upon yourſelves when you came 
to years of diſcretion ? Are you conſtant 
in coming to his church every Lord's day ? 
diligent in liſtening to his holy word, and 
the prayers there provided for you ? con- 
ſtant in receiving the Lord's ſupper ? fre- 
quent at your private prayers, cſpecially 
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every morning and evening? pious, and 
humble, and ſober, and chaſte, and neigh- 
bourly, and kind to all; defirous to im- 
prove, fearful to oftend ; and when you have 
done all, do you rely wholly upon the mercy 
of God for the acceptance of theſe imperfect 
ſervices? If with a hearty good intention 
you have ſet yourſelves to the performance 
of theſe neceſſary goſpel-duties, you are of 
the number of the righteous.” 

But ſtill it is ſaid, that even „ theſe 
righteous will ſcarcely be ſaved.” This 
ſeems at firſt fight © a very hard ſaying” ; 
yet it is no more than the uniform declara- 
tion of the ſcriptures ; and, therefore, I pro- 
ceed the more readily, as I promiſed, to 
explain it. 

Now it is to be noted, that the word 
« ſcarcely,” which makes all the difficulty 
here, does by no means imply any, the 
ſmalleſt, doubt of any ſuch ſincere chriſ- 
tians being ſaved, but only the impoflibility 
of their being placed in a ſtate of ſalvation 
by-their own righteouſneſs alone. 

Even the very beſt man living abounds 
with imperfections, and has reaſon to ap- 


proach 
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proach the throne of infinite juſtice in 
no bolder terms than thoſe of the humble 
publican, Lord! be merciful to me a 
ſinner.” I believe thoſe who live the beſt, 
and examine the moſt narrowly into their 
own conduct, are the moſt ſenſible of this 
truth. But there are few of you will con- 
tradict the expreſs words of the ſcripture 
and of our liturgy ; viz. that “ we are all 
gone out of the way,” that © we have done 
amiſs and dealt wickedly; both in * do- 
ing thoſe things which we ought not to 
have done,” and in “ leaving undone thoſe 
things which we ought to have done.” 

I might enlarge upon this ſubject, but I 
muſt proceed to conſider the remaining cha- 
raters in our text of the ungodly and the 
ſinner,” and to ſhew their deplorable and 
hopeleſs ſituation. 

Nothing is ſo common as to expect to be 
ſaved by a partial compliance with God's laws, 
or that two or three of the talents paid which 
we owe to his juſtice, will excuſe us for 
the many thouſands remaining on account. 
For, not to inſiſt at preſent on that ſunda- 
mental article of our ſalvation, “ 1a.th in 


Chriſt;“ 
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Chriſt; nor to mention the ſcandalous de- 
fects of all, in the more active duties of chriſ- 
tianity; ſuch as, ſuppreſling vice by our coun- 
ſel and example, promoting every ſcheme for 
the advancement of God's honour with as 
much diligence as we ſhould do our private 
intereſt or pleaſure, endeavouring conſtantly 
to convey inſtruction in our common con- 
verſation, viſiting the ſick, comforting the 
afflicted, and following the ſteps of our di- 
vine maſter, in going about doing good;“ 
duties which are thought peculiar to the 
clergy, or, however, above the ſphere of 
common chriſtians, though no other than 
the undiſlinguithed precepts of the new 
Teſtament to every man, at every ſeaſon- 
able opportunity. When we caſt our 
eyes upon our own people in the plaineſt 
acts of chriſtian morality, we ſhall fee 
one who will not come to church, under a 
pretence of ſaying his prayers at home; 

another who will not relieve the poor, or 

perhaps as he walks home from the public 

worſhip of his God, defames his innocent 
neighbour, a third, who will indulge him- 

felf in drunkenneſs; a fourth in his luſt ; 

another in ſwearing frequently in his diſ- 

| courſe; 
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courſe; in ſhort, there is not one com- 
mandment in the whole decalogue that has 
not been excepted againit by ſome chriſ- 
tian or other in the general plan of his life, 
who, nevertheleſs, very gravely talks of being 
a good man, and doubts not of being faved, 
ſome how or other, when he comes to die. 
But, ſurely, if theſe men be ſaved, it muſt 
be by ſome revelation that we are unac- 
quainted with ; and ſome other goſpel than 
that we have received by Jeſus Chriſt. By 
that goſpel we are indeed informed that 
« Jeſus Chriſt the righteous is a propitia- 
tion for our ſins,” but that can only be-for 
thoſe ſins that we have repented of and for- 
ſaken: and, moreover, it is recorded, that 
«© whoever (wiltully, conſiderately, and ha- 
bitually) offends in one point, he is guilty 
of all.” | 

The next character deſcribed in our text is 
% the ſinner;” that is, as I conceive, that 
wretched body of men who live in open de- 
fiance of all morality, in a general courſe 
of cheating, ſwearing, drunkenneſs, or luſt ; 
intending, probably, ſometime or other, to 
repent, and having a confuſed notion, in ge- 
neral, that God is merciful, O wretched 


ſinner ! 
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ſinner! God is merciful, but what is that 
to thee? There is a point which mercy 
cannot exceed, for though he is merciful, 
he is alſo juſt. Though baptiſed into his 
faith, thou haſt never taken the trouble to 
inquire about it; though retained in his 
ſervice, thou haſt daily broken his com- 
mandments ; though living by his power, 
thou haſt been unmindful of thy creator ; 
though ſupported by his providence, thou 
haſt been ungrateful to thy preſerver. 
Well, therefore, may we conclude with the 
apoſtle in my text, that if the righteous,” 
thoſe who ſincerely endeavoured to do the 
whole will of God, ** ſhould ſcarcely be 
ſaved;“ or, could with difficulty make | 
their ſervices acceptable to God, “ where 
ſhall the ungodly and the ſinner appear?“ 
that is, in how wretched a ſtate muſt they 
be, who either partially obey his cotimands, 
or intirely ſlight his injunctions. But let 
us hear what other ſcriptures ſay in confor- 
mity to this obſervation : ** Know ye not,” 
ſays the apoſtle to the Corinthians, * that 
the unrighteous ſhall not inherit the king- 
dom of God? Be not deceived : neither 
fornicators, nor 1dolaters, nor adulterers, 
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nor effeminate, nor abufers of themſelves 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, norrevilers, norextortioners, ſhall 
inherit the kingdom of God“. Without 
holineſs,” ſaith another ſcripture, © no man 
ſhall ſee the Lord; + that is, no man ſhall 
be ſaved through Chriſt, without a fincere 
diſpoſition to the practice of true religion: 
and that this is underſtood of the whole 
courſe and tenor of his life, is clear from 
the epiſtle of St. James before recited, that 
„ whoever (wilfully and habitually) ſhall 
offend in one point, he 1s guilty of. all.” 
Two important remarks will naturally 
follow this doctrine ; I will now add them, 
as briefly as I can, by way of concluſion. 
All boaſting and confidence in our own 
merits, are hereby totally overthrown. We 
are commanded indeed to follow the ex- 
ample of Chriſt, and to be perfect as our 
Father which is in heaven is perfect; but 
yet our powers are ſo derived, as well as re- 
{trained, that we mult be ſenſible of our im- 
perfection, both in the meaſure and manner 


of 


* 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. + Heb. xii. 14. 
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of our performance, and therefore we ſhould 
be thankful to come unto God by Chriſt. 
Pride was not made for man:“ and the rea- 
ſoning of the apoſtle, where he aſks © who 
made thee to differ from another?” and © what 
haſt thou which thou didſt not receive?” was 
not only applicable to the converts to whom 
he was writing, but to the moſt phariſaical 
profeſſor of the law of Moſes, or the moſt ſelf- 
ſufficient philoſopher of the Athenian porch. 
But when we conſider ourſelves as chriſ- 
tians ; as trembling ſinners before the juſtice 
of God, and ** ſaved only by the riches of 
his grace;” we muſt naturally array our- 
ſelves in that lowly garb which befits fo 
humble a condition. 

But I ſhall obſerve to you, in the laſt place, 
that though very defective in our beſt obedi- 
' ence, and very unable of ourſelves ** to pleaſe 
God,” yet ſtill we are commanded to do our 
beſt, and for theſe beſt endeavours we ſhall be 
mercifully accepted. No man muſt live in 
wilful fin, and he muſt ſtrive to attain the 
greateſt perfection in holineſs; and then 
« his weakneſs will be perfected in ſtrength,” 
his failures pardoned, and his ſervices ac- 


cepted. 
DiscouRsE 
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AND IIIA H CAME UNTO ALL THE PEOPLE, 
AND SAID, HOW LONG HALT YE BETWEEN 
TWO OPINIONS? IF THE LORD BE GOD, Fol- 
LOW HIM; BUT IF BAAL, THEN FOLLOW 
HIM. Fo 


THe argument here uſed having reference 
to a fact, it will be proper, in the firſt place, 
to turn to the circumſtances that introduce 
it, and then proceed to the narrative itſelf, 
as it is plainly recited by the hiſtorian of this 


chapter. 
The previous circumſtances are theſe. 


The kingdom of Iſrael, after its ſeparation 
from that of Judah under Rehoboam, the 
ſon of Solomon, from fituation and policy 

became 
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became exceedingly corrupted in religious 
principles, and devoted to the worſhip of 
idols. And this was more particularly their 
caſe under the adminiſtration of Ahab, who 
having married Jezebel, an idolatrous prin— 
ceſs of the Zidonians, added her bigotry to 
his own; and, as we read, ** ſhe had four hun- 
dred prophets of the groves, which did eat at 
her own table, whilſt“ he reared up an altar 
for Baal in the houſe of Baal, and made a grove, 
and did more to provoke the Lord God of Iſ- 
rael to anger, than all the kings of Iſrael 


that were before him.” This pre- eminence 


in idolatry was the more extraordinary, and 
marks the vehement corruption of his time, 
as his predeceſſors, for the moſt part, appear 
to have been as profligate and idolatrous as 
any princes upon record. 
Poſſibly, there may ariſe a thought in ſome 
of my hearers, how it ſhould happen, that 
the children of Iſrael and Judah, who had fo 
true an infight into the nature of God and 
religion, from their ſcriptures, and had re- 
ceived the moſt viſible protection from his 
providence as a nation, ſhould yet be ſo apt 


to fall away from their allegiance to him, 


and 
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and corrupt themſelves ſo often with idola- 
try; that, as one“ hath well obſerved from 
their hiſtory, “ the great commandment 
which the jews particularly received, * the 
Lord thy God is one Lord, and him only 
ſhalt thou ſerve,” they ſeemed to have made 
it their buſineſs continually to tranſgreſs.“ 

Their idolatry, however, when they had 
juſt come out of Egypt, though ſo groſs as 
to give occaſion to the firſt commandment, 
is not ſo much to be wondered at; for their 
minds, as well as bodies, were bowed down 
and debaſed by their long ſojourning in the 
land of ſlavery and ſuperſtition : and it is 
univerſally true, that ſtrong impreſſions are 
not eaſily eraſed, and weak minds are ever 
ſtruck with ſenſible repreſentations. Even 
the idolatry of the heathens, at that time, 
will admit of ſome excuſe, when it is con- 
ſidered, that the firſt notions of God were 
worn out and forgotten by the vices of their 
fathers : ſo true it is, that every man, feel- 
ing himſelf dependent, naturally looks out 
for ſome ſupport, be it religious or ſuperſti- 
tious, againſt the evils of life and death ; 


inſomuch, 
Mr. John Hales of Eton. 
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inſomuch, that it may be laid down as a 
certain maxim, © where religion ends, ſu- 
perſtition begins: Add to this, reverence 
for departed princes ; affection for dead pa- 
rents ; gratitude for diſcovered arts ; the vi- 
ſible advantages of the more glorious parts 
of nature, the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, 
eſpecially in the cloudleſs ſkies, and bur- 
niſhed hemiſphere of the eaſt. Some or 
all of theſe particulars may eaſily account 
for thoſe corruptions in worſhip that we read 
have formerly been, and till prevail in the 
world. But that the jews, deſcendants of 
faithful Abraham, and “ inheritors of the 
promiſes,” who were brought up out of 
Egypt by a mighty hand,” and with the moſt 
ſtriking and ſucceſſive miracles ; whoſe ſtate, 
for ſome time, was a perfect theocracy, and 
at all times proſpered or decayed, according 
to their allegiance ; whoſe law was delivered 
with peculiar ſolemnity, and bound upon 
them with ceremonial ſtrictneſs; and, above 
all, who were made acquainted with the per- 
fections of God, and the true eſſence of re- 
ligion: that theſe, his peculiar people, 
ſhould forſake him for a dumb idol, ſeems 


to us almoſt unxxcountable. | 
You 
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You will be glad then if I make ſome ob- 
ſervations upon this point before I proceed 
any further. 

And, firſt, I think it will not be denied, 
that the jews were a groſs and very carnal 
people. This is clear from various ſcrip- 
tures, not to mention other authorities. 
Now the law of Moſes, though full of ce- 
remonies, and greatly miſunderſtood in our 
ſaviour's time, yet taught, in the main, a 
pure and ſpiritual worſhip, the government 
of the paſſions, humility of mind, and 
Juſt dealing with their neighbour. Theſe, 
the ſordid and the ſenſual jew could 
not reliſh, He wanted to indulge his 
own paſſions, and to encroach upon the li- 
berties of others: Jehovah, therefore, was 
no pattern for him: he muſt turn to the 
Baalim and Aſhtaroth of his neighbours. 
Theſe, being deified men and women, had 
their ſeveral vices and frailties recorded and 
interwoven with their rites, which were ſo 
many comfortable encouragements to their 
willing votaries to cheriſh and retain their 
own. Nay, many of theſe deities were 
only vices in the abſtract; as Chemoſh, and 
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Baal-peor of the Moabites, and the Venus, 
Priapus, Bacchus and Bellona of the greeks; 
which amounted to an abſolute conſecration 
of vice ; and, conſequently, moſt acceptable 
to every ſenſual mind, to the luſtful, the 
drunken, or the violent Ahab, and his court. 
I obſerved before, where religion ends, 
ſuperſtition begins. I would apply this obſer- 
vation to the hiſtory of falſe religion, and, 
believe, it will be found invariably juſt. Vice 
naturally embodies the mind; ſhrinks back 
from ſpirit, and lays hold on ſenſe. A religi- 
ous truſt in ſomething is neceffary to keep 
us from defpair : when vice, therefore, hath 
alienated us from the God of purity, we muſt 
turn to a leſs perfe& model ; to any thing ra- 
ther than nothing; and ſay, * thou ſhalt be 
my God.“ Thus the vicious heathen and cor- 
rupted jew, who could hold no communion 
with the eternal ſpirit, fell down before 
the more uſeful parts of nature, or deified 
the paſſions they would indulge: they 
made them images which turned to their 
own decay; yea, they offered their ſons and 
their daughters unto devils. In the ſame 
ſpirit, the papiſt hath followed cloſe at 


the 
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the heels of the pagan mytholo2iſt, and in- 
vented or adopted the doctrine of repreſent- 
ing images, and mediatorial ſaints, rather 
than apply, as directed by the ſcriptures, 
with humbled hearts and corrected paſſions, 
through Jeſus Chriſt, to God. A fenſual 
mind would rather offer ati heccatomb than 
re{train one vice; would ſubmit to any un- 
commanded duty of ſuperſtition; would 
« give the fruit of his body for the ſin of 
his foul ;” would go twenty pilgrimages to 
Mecca, or Jeruſalem, rather than be“ holy, 
juſt, and good.” Add to this, which is 
an undoubted hiſtorical fact, that the cor- 
ruptions of popery and mahometaniſm made 
their progreſs and appearance when corrup- 
tion of manners was in the extreme among 
the caſtern and weſtern chriſtians; and I 
believe it will be found a certain truth, 
that no nation in the world ever did or 
will receive either of thoſe ſyſtems, or any 
other ſyſtem of corrupt religion, unleſs in 
the loweſt ſtate of groſsneſs and immordlity. 

This ſketch of idolatry may account for 
the propriety of God's puniſhing it as the 
greateſt of crimes, becauſe it is not a de- 
fect of the underſtanding only, but of the 
| 8 3 will; 
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will: the heart and affections are firſt 


' Corrupted, and, then, the underſtanding 


contributes its aſſiſtance to ſupport . the 
falſe ſyſtem which they have introduced. 
When the heart of Solomon had drawn 
him to idolatry, his wiſdom was employ- 
ed in adjuſting their ritual, and building 
their ſhrines. Now all true religion is 
given for the purpoſe of regulating our 
affections: all falſe religion tends to miſ- 
place and diſorder them. A bad man, 
whoſe pride makes him think nothing ſu- 
perior to himſelf, muſt naturally chuſe a 


_ deity like himſelf ; partial, capricious, ſen- 


ſua), and unjuſt. A good man, “ out of 
the good treaſure of his heart,” will form 
his idea of the divine being, patient, pure, 
benevolent and juſt; with all thoſe proper- 
ties, in the higheſt perfection, which he lan- 
guiſhes and aſpires after himſelf ; in ſhort, 
like ſomething which he feels he is not, but 
deeply wiſhes that he was. And this is the 
teſt of chriſtianity which our ſaviour held 


out to the jews, when they affected to be 


doubtful of its authority: „ if any man 
will do his (God's) will, he ſhall know of 
the 


9 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I ſpeak of myſelf.” 

But to return to the religious ſtate of 
Iſrael, whom we left under Ahab's govern- 
ment, in the darkeſt ſuperſtition, corrup- 
tion, and idolatry. | 

Whilſt this prince eſtabliſhed a pompous 
ſervice for his falſe gods, we may preſume 
that he perſecuted the followers of the 
true God ; for his zeal and impiety would 
naturally diſpoſe him to intolerance. We 
might be ſure, therefore, though the hiſ- 
torian had taken no notice of it, that, while 
* the prophets of the groves were four 
hundred, and the prophets of Baal four 
hundred and fifty men, the prophets of the 
Lord would be reduced in their numbers, 
would be“ deſtitute, afflicted, tormented,” 
till there were few or none of them left, 
and no other durſt ſucceed to their function. 
But the complaint of Elijah is both too 
pertinent and pathetic to be omitted: I, 
even I only, am left, and they ſeek my life 
to take it away.” However, it pleaſed the 
providence of God, low as his church ap- 


peared at that time in the land of Iſrael, 
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and unlikely to ſhew any ſymptom of vigor 
or revival, to give ſuch a check to the ido- 
latrous Ahab and his queen, and to throw 
ſuch light upon the deluded people, by this 
his only prophet that was left, this ſingle ſo- 
litary pillar that remained amidſt the ruins of 
the houſe of God, as might ſtand a monu- 
ment of his glory to that and ſucceeding 
ages. And this is the ſtory to which the 
reaſoning of our text relates, and which I 
promiſed to give you in the words of the 
holy ſcriptures. 

Elijah having foretold a famine, which 
was now come to paſs for the wickedneſs 
of Iſrael and its king, had doubtleſs given 
great offence to both ; as Gnners rarely con- 
ſider, at firſt, the cauſe and end of their ſuf- 
ferings, and will quarrel with any thing 
rather than the vices which produced them. 
The j rophet, therefore, thought it prudent 
to conceal himſelf, till the word of the 
Lord came unto him faying, © Go, ſhew 
thyſelf to Ahab.” Then prudence was at 
an end: © the word of the Lord,” which 
was his direction, would be his ſupport. 

And 
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* And it came to paſs, when Ahab ſaw 
Elijah, that Ahab ſaid unto him, Art thou 
he that troubleth Iſrael ? and he anſwered, 
I have not troubled Iſrael, but thou and thy 
father's houſe, in that ye have forſaken the 
commandments of the Lord, and thou haſt 
followed Baalim. Now therefore ſend, and 
gather to me all Iſrael unto mount Carmel, 
and the prophets of Baal, and the prophets 
of the groves. So Ahab ſent unto all the 
children of Iſrael, and gathered the prophets 
together unto mount Carmel. And Eli- 
jah came unto all the people, and ſaid, How 
long halt ye between two opinions? if the 
Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, 
then follow him. And the people an- 
ſwered him not a word. Then ſaid Elijah 
unto the people, I, even I only, remain a 
prophet of the Lord; but Baal's prophets 
are four hundred and fifty men. Let them, 
therefore, give us two bullocks ; and let 
them chuſe one bullock for themſelves, and 
cut it in pieces, and lay it on wood, and 
put no fire under; and I will dreſs the other 
bullock, and lay it on wood, and put no 
fire under. And call ye on the name of 

your 
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your gods, and I will, call on the name of 
the Lord ; and the God that anſwereth by 
fire, let him be God. And all the people 
anſwered and faid, It is well ſpoken. And 
Elijah ſaid unto the prophets of Baal, chuſe 
you one bullock for yourſelves, and dreſs it 


firſt ; and they dreſſed it, and called on the 


name of Baal from morning even until 
noon, ſaying, O Baal, hear us. But there 
was no voice, nor any that anſwered. And 
it came to paſs at noon, that Elijah mocked 
them, and faid, Cry aloud, for he is a god ; 
either he is a talking, or he is purſuing, or 
he is in a journey, or peradventure he 


ſleepeth and muſt be awakened. And they 


cried aloud, and cut themſelves, after their 
manner, with knives and lancets, till the 
blood guſhed out upon them. And it came 
to paſs, when mid-day was paſt, that there 
was neither voice, nor any that regarded. 
And Elijah ſaid unto all the people, Come 
near unto me. And all the people came 
near unto him; and he repaired the altar 
of the Lord that was broken down; and he 
made a trench about the altar as great as 
would contain two meaſures of ſeed, And 


he 
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he put the wood in order, and cut the bul- 
lock in pieces, and laid him on the wood, 
and ſaid, Fill four barrels with water, and 
pour it on the burnt-ſacrifice, and on the 
wood. And he ſaid, Do it the ſecond time; 
and they did it the ſecond time. And he 
ſaid, Do it the third time; and they did it 
the third time. And the water ran round 
about the altar, and he filled the trench alſo 
with water. And it came to paſs, at the 
time of the evening- ſacrifice, that Elijah 
the prophet came near and faid, Lord 
God of Abraham, Ifaac, and of Iſrael, let 
it be known this day that thou art God in 
Iſrael, and that I am thy ſervant, and that 
I have done all theſe things at thy word. 
Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this people 
may know that thou art the Lord God, 
and that thou haſt turned their heart back 
again.“ Then the fire of the Lord fell, and 
conſumed the burnt-ſacrifice, and the wood, 
and the ſtones, and the duſt, and licked up 
the water that was in the trench. And all 
the people fell on their faces, and faid, 
© 'The Lord, he is the God: the Lord, he 
1s the God.” 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the words of the ſacred hiſto- 
rian; ſo bcautiſul, ſo pointed, and ſo juſt, 
as not to ſtand in any need either of my 
comment or my praiſe. Vet, from the ge- 
neral hiſtory of the ſtate of Ifracl here laid 
down, ſome few obſervations will ariſe that 
may not be an unuſeful concluſion. 


And, firſt, we may learn from it the in- 
fluence of a prince towards the forming of 
a national religion. 

In the reign of thofe good kings, Jofiah and 
Hezekiah, purity of worſhip, and its attend- 
ant, ſanctity of manners, were reſtored to 
Iſrael and to Judah: under Jeroboam, the 
ſon of Nebat, who made Iſrael to fin,” and 
Ahab, a trait of whoſe hiſtory hath been 
particularly mentioned here, idolatry, vice, 
and profligacy over- ran the deluded people. 
Our own country can bear ſome teſtimony 
to this truth; though in a limited govern- 
ment the example of the prince is not ſodit- 
fuſive as in more arbitrary forms of civil polity. 
The manners of England, however, received 
a remarkable alteration for the worſe by the 
acceſſion and reign of Charles the fecond ; 
which, though the religious hypocriſy of a 

| former 
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former age might have contributed to cor- 
rupt, (for of all the vile things in this world 
religious hypocriſy is the vileſt;) yet the moſt 
candid hiſtorians allow, that the vices of the 
continent, which were then imported, had a 
quick and general influence in this iſland; and 
theſe, undulating from the centre, were ſoon 
felt in the extremes, where they (till maintain 
the poſſeſſion they then unfortunately ac- 
quired. From hence then I would infer 
the propriety of the apoſtle's direction, 
„ that ſupplications and prayers be made 
for kings, and all who are in authority ;” 
and the wiſdom of our church in her daily re- 
petitions to the ſame effect: nor is ic leſs the 
duty of every private chriſtian, when he ap- 
proaches the throne of grace, to offer up a 
petition for the ruler of his country ; that 
the King of kings would direct every move- 
ment of his heart to the glory of God, and 
the good of the people commutted to his 

charge. | 
In the ſecond place, I would obſerve, 
though it muſt be much too briefly, (and it 
is a poſit.on which I wiſh you would exa- 
mine to the botiom, and trace through all 
Its 
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its conſequences) that religion and human 
nature are coeval and congenial ; were born, 
muſt live, and end together. Even Jere- 
boam and Ahab, abandoned as they were, 
and inclined to © make Iſrael to fin,” did 
not think of deſtroying and annihilating di- 
vine worſhip, but only of defacing and cor- 
rupting it. They knew that the people of 
Iſrael could not bear to think that they 
were deſtitute of an inviſible protector; 
therefore, when they deprived them of the 
temple at Jerufalem, they ſet up the golden 
calves in Bethel and in Dan. Hence 
I draw the moſt concluſive argument 


in favour of the neceſlity of religion; for 


no nation that ever exiſted in the world 
could continue without it: if their vices have 
made them to reject true religion, their 
nature has compelled them to embrace a 
falſe one; any rather than none; to wor- 
| thip a calf at Dan, or a crocodile in 
Egypt. 

And, therefore, in the laſt place, from 
this hiſtory of the jews, we ſhould learn 
not to be high- minded, but fear; to fear 
leſt our profligacy of manners ſhould cor- 

rupt 
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rupt the purity of our faith, and, make, us 
chuſe a lie;” even popery, that horrid 
diſguiſe of chriſtianity, or ſomething equally 
fooliſh and corrupt. 

This is doubtleſs thought a very needleſs 
exhortation. We are too enlightened, too 
refined, too well acquainted with the prin- 


ciples of ſcience, to fall into ſuch groſs 


corruptions, notwithſtanding the groſs de- 
generacy of our manners. On this I ſhall 
only obſerve, that if one of the prieſts of 
Iſrael, amidſt the better days of Solomon, 
and all the glory of the temple- ſervice, had 
warned his people not to worthip “ the 
gods of the Zidonians,” it would alſo have 
been thought a very needleſs exhortation ; 
the king of Iſrael was too enlightened, the 


national temper was too refined, the law' 


was never ſo well underſtood—when, Io! 
vice aroſe: the wiſdom of this enlightened 
prince was darkened ; the ſenſuality of the 
people brutaliſed and deformed the notions 
of their better days ; and all ran headlong 
to the houſe of Baal, and“ worſhipped 
the gods of the Zidonians.” 


We 
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We are, ſurely, a moſt profligate people : 
our nobles and our commonalty are ſcanda- 
louſly unprincipled and corrupt; the Lord's 
day, eſpecially in the capital and its neigh- 
bourhood, is diligently and openly pro- 
faned; the laws that ſhould guard our 
manners are defied, or deſpiſed. I do not 
care to finiſh the picture I have begun— 
Whether our lamentable debauchery will 
end in the ſame ſottiſh folly with that of 
Iſrael, God only knows. It cannot end 
well: it muſt end terribly, if not averted 
by repentance. For ſome time, the prayers 
of „ the ten righteous” may preſerve the 
devoted city, but vice muſt exterminate it 
at the laſt; either by utter extinction, or 
a judicial blindneſs, equally fatal to our 


happineſs and proſperity. 


DisSCoOURSsE 
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FI 


I KINGS XVIII. 21. 


AND ELIJAH CAME UNTO ALL THE PEOPLE, AND 
SAID, HOW LONG HALT YE BETWEEN TWO 
OPINIONS ? IF THE LORD BE GOD, FOLLOW 
HIM; BUT IF BAAL, THEN FOLLOW HIM, 


Tust words of the prophet were ad- 
dreſſed to his countrymen, the jews, to ſhew 
them the extreme folly of halting between 
two opinions in religious matters, and mix- 
ing the worſhip of idols with the worſhip 
of God. Religion implies an intire devo- 
tion of the affections to ſome being, whom 
we ſuppoſe both able and willing to help 
us in our diſtreſs. He muſt, therefore, 
be all-powerful, all-knowing, and all- 
good. If not all-powerful, ſome other 
being might prevent his good intentions : 
if not all-knowing, he might overlook or 
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forget our wants : and if not all-good, he 
might not be inclined to relieve them, 
Reaſon, therefore, tells us, and tells us in 
language which can neither be overlook- 
ed nor miſtaken, that the object of di- 
vine worſhip is one, independent, perfect 
being“ the only wiſe and true God.“ 
But, ſo it is, that the caſe hath ever- 
more happened otherwiſe with thoſe na- 
tions, however knowing in other reſpects, 
who have received no divine revelation. 
The learned Egyptian, the polite Athe- 
nian, the eloquent Roman, the ingenious 
Chineſe, were equally ſubject to this aſto- 
niſhing weakneſs with the blunt unlet- 
tered Theban, and the barbarous inhabi- 
tants of South America and the Cape. But 
what is more extraordinary, the jews them- 
ſelves, „ to whom were committed the 
oracles of God” were ftrongly inclined to 
this unreaſonable worſhip. And this marks 
its original: the-vices they had in com- 
mon with the gentiles made them forget 
that © God, who is a ſpirit,” and run with 
eagerneſs to thoſe impure rites with which 
the gentiles celebrated their idolatry. It is 

| certain 
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certain that the people of Iſrael were re- 
markably idolatrous, when the prophet 
addreſſed them in the words of the text: 
and ſurely no words could be better adapted 
to the occaſion. Tis as if he had faid 
to the aſſembled people; © Ye know that 
it is impoſſible to follow two contrary 
principles with equal zeal and fincerity; 
* to worſhip thoſe idols whoſe religious 
* rites lead directly to impurity, and that 
ö God, who 1s a ſpirit, and who will be 
* worſhipped in ſpirit and in truth.“ Chuſe 
ye this day, therefore, whom ye will ſerve :” 
© halt no longer between two opinions.” I 
* am commiſſioned by the eternal God to give 
* you ſufficient evidence of his power: wor- 
ſhip then either “ the God of Iſrael, or 
the gods of the nations whom you have 
choſen.” For the Lord your God is a 
jealous God:“ he will not divide his empire 
with another : he will not bear a rival in 
« your affections: you muſt either be wholly 
his, or forſake all intereſt in him.“ 

Such was the addreſs of the venerable 
prophet to his miſguided countrymen. Per- 
mit me to apply it to my own. We are 
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not indeed, bleſſed be God! in ſuch a la- 
mentable eſtate as theſe Iſraelites, either as 
to ignorance or immorality : but we are cer- 
tainly very bad as to the latter; and, as to 
matters of opinion, there muſt be ſome- 


thing very wrong to produce, or even not to 
check ſuch a ſenſual courſe of life, as the ge- 


nerality of chriſtians are engaged in. Yet 
the new Teſtament was, I apprehend, ne- 
ver better underſtood, than at this time 
that it is ſo very ill praiſed, How, you 
will ſay, can this happen ? can a man know 
what is good, and chuſe what is ill? or, at 
leaſt, if paſſion ſhould ſometimes over- 
come his reaſon, can he perſiſt in a courſe 
of wrong action for any conſiderable time, 
perhaps to the end of his life? The truth 
of the matter ſeems to be this ; though, by 
the diffuſion of learning, and the extinction 
of vulgar ſuperſtitions, the human mind is 
relieved from the burthens under which it 
formerly ſtaggered, and is even ſtrengthened, 
fo as to know and underſtand the terms upon 
which it ſhall be accepted, yet, we are not 
ſincere and unmixed in our chriſtian pro- 
fefiion ; we © halt between two opinions.“ 


The 


143 


The education and manners of the world 
are now ſo exceedingly corrupt, and we are 
ſo early impreſſed with the importance of 
pleaſure, (for that is the name given to a 
certain round of diſſipation, ) and the neceſ- 
ſity of gain to ſupport thoſe pleaſures, that 
the minds of our young people are either 
intirely engaged with one of theſe things, 


or regularly divided between them. Hence 


it muſt happen, that the affections are pre- 
judiced at a very early age, and being 
{ſtrengthened by habit, our reaſon is intoxi- 
cated ; and often awakens not from its deli- 
rium, till it is rouſed by ſome ſevere afflic- 
tion, or alarming ſickneſs. For, barely 
to acknowledge a truth, has little or no 
effect upon our conduct, unleſs we feel 


that we are intereſted in it; then our af- 


fections take the matter in hand, and will 
not let us alone till they have made 
us act according to that conviction. If I 
was informed, though upon the beſt au- 
thority, that the king had made a con- 
ſiderable grant to a man I never heard of 
before, I ſhould have no other ideas about 
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the matter, than that the one had a right to 
make the grant, and the other to receive it: 
my affections would be intirely unmoved. 
If J heard that the ſame grant was made to 
a good man whom [I had never ſeen, I ſhould 
rejoice in proportion as my affections were 
attached to goodneſs : if to a good man and 
a neighbour, I ſhould rejoice more, as my 
affections had ſtronger hold to work upon : 
if to a particular friend and relation, my joy 
would riſe ſtill higher, as I felt myſelf Kill 
nearer concerned ; I ſhould inquire more 
particularly concerning it: if to myſelf, my 
joy would then be perſect in its kind; it 
would engage not only my thoughts, but my 

care and attention. 5 
Now, this is juſt the caſe in religion. 
When a diſſipated man of the world reads 
in the new Teſtament, that“ Jeſus Chriſt 
died for all men, for that all are ſinners ;” 
« jn whom we have redemption by faith in 
his blood ;” (the nobleſt grant that was ever 
made to mortal man!) theſe ſentences make 
little or no impreſſion upon him, though 
perhaps he does not doubt their authority ; 
but his affections are engaged with worldly 
objects; neither his hopes nor fears are 
alarmed ; 


n 

alarmed; and, by a power we have of ex- 
cluding at pleaſure all ideas that depend up- 
on reaſoning, he recollects not his particu- 
lar vices; he puts away from him all 
thoughts of the day of judgment; he does 
not feel his own unworthineſs, or the 
neceſſity of a redeemer. Nay, we will 
even ſuppoſe that this ſame poor crea- 
ture, intoxicated with the love of the 
world and himſelf, ſhall hear the plaineſt 
denunciation of ſcripture againſt his vices, 
and yet be never the better for it ; becauſe 
his affections are untouched, or ſo gently 
bruſhed by it, as not to feel any particular 
uneaſineſs. This could not happen to any 
man whoſe reaſon was unclouded by hjs 
paſſions ; but thus, ſome little excuſe, or 
ſome latitude of interpretation, ſuggeſted by 
vice, ſhall ſerve to invalidate the plain- 
eſt declaration of the word of God. That 
there are ſuch declarations, no.one, I ſup- 
poſe, will doubt: that they have been of- 
ten heard by chriſtian profeſſors is as 1 
certain; and, it is as certain, that they 1 
have continued in the vices they heard thus | 
plainly condemned. * Be not deceived, 1} 
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fays the apoſtle ; neither fornicators, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abuſers of 
themſelves with mankind, nor thieves, nor 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, ſhall inherit the kingdom of 
God.” May we ſuppoſe now, that any 
one who hears me, lives in the free indul- 
gence of luſt, or drunkenneſs, or fraud, or 
covetouſneſs, or extortion, or evil-ſpeaking, 
but why do I confine myſelf to theſe? Is 
not every wilful ſinner ſolemnly declared 
by our ſaviour and his apoſtles to be in- 
capable of inheriting the kingdom of 
Chriſt and of God? Every page of the 
new Teſtament confirms this leading truth; 
that the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven againſt all unrighteouſneſs of man ;” 
that no habitual practiſer of one vice, or a 
deſpiſer of one virtue, can poſſibly be in- 

cluded within the promiſes of the goſpel. 
I am now come to a point, upon which I 
greatly deſire to engage your earneſt atten- 
tion. Elijah faid unto the people, when 
they halted between two opinions, if the 
Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, 
follow 
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follow him.” I alſo, a miniſter of Jeſus 
Chriſt, though not “ in the power of Eli- 
jah, yet in the ſame ſpirit of earneſtneſs 
and ſincerity, do ſolemnly adjure you, by all 
your hopes of heaven, to make the fame 


trial of your religious opinions.. 

There are two notions which divide the 
world. The firſt and moſt common 1s, © that 
there is no abſolute neceſſity of practiſing 
all the precepts of the new Feſtament, eſpe- 
cially in their full extent ; that ſome al- 
lowances are to be made for the times; 
that if we are but decent in our behaviour, 
not ſcandalouſly immoral or profane, there 
is no occaſion to go to the extremity of 
virtue, and aſſert the laws of God with | 

ſuch unſocial warmth, as to endanger our \ 


advancement or connections with the world, 
and to be called preciſe and fooliſh, and ill- 
natured, by the greater part of our neigh- 
bours: in ſhort, that ſeveral virtues will 
excuſe or atone for the occafional intermiſ- 
ſion of others, or even the indulgence of 

ſome vices. 4 

The ſecond opinion of religion is, © that t 

we act and live under the conſt:nt eye | 
of 
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of God: that we are not at liberty to 
quit his laws at one time, and to abide by 
them at another, but muſt uniformly en- 
deavour to do what he requires : that we 
are his, body and ſoul, “ bought with a 
price,” obliged to labour in his ſervice, and 
promote his glory by every means in our 
power, whether ſuitable to our worldly in- 
tereſts and connections or not ; that, with 
the converted apoſtle, we muſt ſay, Lord! 
what wouldſt thou have me to do?” 

Theſe are, as I faid, the two opinions 
that divide the world : an outward profeſ- 
fion, reſting in a careleſs, cold, ununiform 
practice; and a warm vigorous ſenſe of the 
love of God, intertwiſted with the affections, 
and evermore at work to promote his glory, 
in a pure and holy converſation, both in 
others and ourſelves. Under which of theſe 
will you be ranked? * Chuſe ye this day 
whom ye will ſerve :” “ halt no longer be- 
tween two opinions.” It is the higheſt folly 
to ſtand between both; to be neither a fin- 
cere follower of Jeſus Chriſt, nor a follower 
of the cuſtoms of the world ; for by this 
means you gain the advantages of neither. 

The 
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The man of the world indulges his paſſions, 
freely and without conſtraint ; only taking 
care to keep within the laws of his country, 
and ſo much reputation as is uſeful to his 
affairs. In this, he is in the right, accord- 
ing to his own principles: his expectations 
are only from the world; it is fit, there- 
fore, that he ſhould make the beſt of it. 
The ſervant of Chriſt, at the very en» 
trance into his religion, promiſed to“ fight 
againſt the world, the fleſh, and the devil ;” 
and to promote God's glory, and the good 
of his fellow-creatures, not only by ſome, 
but by all the means in his power; in 
ſhort, to be wholly the property of Jeſus 
Chriſt and cf God. 
Which, now, of theſe two characters 
will you aſſume? If you are a man of 
the world, you have the advantages which 
the world promiſes, though it does not 
always pay them : if you are a chriſtian, 
you giye up ſome ſeeming advantages for 
the ſake of thoſe inviſible but ineſtima- 
ble treaſures, the preſent and future fa- 


vour of God, through Jeſus Chriſt our 


Lord. But, there is no mixing theſe cha- 
racers: there is no © halting between theſe 


two 
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two opinions.” It is abſurd to think of it; 
and a trifling unſteady conduct is ridiculous 
in any important buſineſs, and leaſt of all 
tolerable in religion. 

I may, perhaps, make this clearer to 
you by a familiar inſtance. Some of you 
keep ſervants. Suppoſe your ſervant ſhould 
refuſe many of your orders, becauſe they 
were not agreeable to his own inclina- 
tions, or thoſe of his fellow-ſervants ; 
and at ſome parts of the day was ready 
to ſerve you, and at others determined 
to pleaſe himſclf. Or, ſuppoſe he ſhould 
do what he called his proper buſineſs, 
but negle&t your general intereſt; or ſee 
you injured or diſhonoured frequently, 
without being any ways grieved at it, or 
endeavouring to prevent or redreſs it; would 
ſuch a conduct oblige, or even incline you 
to reward him, as a good and faithful 
ſervant ?” | 

Nay, further, let us only ſuppoſe that 
your ſervant refuſed one command, which 
he plainly knew you had given, and perſiſt 
in ſuch refuſal ; or negle your intereſt groſs- 
ly in any one particular; how, let me aſk, 
would you conſider him? I believe you 

would 
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would both vindicate your authority, and 
expect an univerſal fidelity : and no one 
would wonder if you ſhould. And are not 
we, by our very profeſſion, ſervants of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; bound, not only to obey his com- 
mands as far as cuſtom or common morals 
go, but even to promote his glory, with 
every member of our body and every faculty 
of our ſoul, to the end of our lives. What 
then ſhall we ſay to thoſe flothful and un- 
profitable ſervants, who have only ſo much 
of religion as to condemn themſelves; a 
mere profeſſional outſide : who are decent, 
perhaps moral, for the moſt part, in their 
conduct, but from ſome other principle than 
devotion ; vrho love not goodneſs and good 
men, and who will not ſtir a ſtep out of the 
common road to promote them ; who coolly 
anſwer, it is not their bufineſs, and that 
they ſhall make themſelves enemies by 
ſuch conduct.“ 

May Almighty God be merciful unto 
them! but our fears for them may well ex- 
ceed our hopes. The prophet David faith of 
God and his perfections, “ like as the hart 
deſireth the water-brooks, ſo longeth my foul 

after 
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after thee, O God;” and of the bleſſed in- 
fluences of divine worſhip, © Oh! how 
amiable are thy dwellings, thou Lord of 
hoſts ! my ſoul hath a deſire and longing to 
enter into the courts of the Lord; yea, my 
heart and my fleſh rejoice in the living 
God.” And our faviour, ſays, „if ye love 
me, keep my commandments ;” that is, ye 
will ſet your minds upon keeping them with- 
out any reſerve; yewill heartily and uniformly 
endeavour it; ye will go out of the way to pro- 
mote them; ye will ſtrive againſt every con- 
trary emotion; ye will lament deeply when 
ye fail, and, praying for “that grace which 
is ſufficient for you, will watch more care- 
fully for the time to come. 

Perfection, indeed, is not in man; and, 
therefore, is not required by a merciful God. 
But thus much is required of every chriſtian, 
firſt, that he indulge no habits of ſin; that is, 
neither habitually practiſing what he knows 
to be wrong, nor habitually omitting what he 
knows to be right: and, ſecondly, that he 
conſiders every thing to be his duty which 


the providence of God puts in his way to 
do, 
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do, by which he may, in any wiſe, promote 
his glory, or the good of his fellow-crea- 
tures, though it is not the immediate buſi- 
neſs of his calling, or even if it be ſomewhat 
contrary to his intereſts. Leſs than a ſin- 
cere endeayour after duty, comes not up 
to the point of being a conſiſtent chriſtian 
and © a friend of God;” and, therefore, 
cannot © inherit the promiſes.” 

And, now, let us apply theſe obſervations 
to ourſelves, and to our preſent ſpiritual 
condition. 

I fear, that the greater part of you, have 
ſome unſubdued diſorderly affection, which 
you prefer before the law of the eternal God. 
But I will not accuſe you ; aſk yourſelves, 
therefore, theſe plain queſtions. © Am Ia 
conſiſtent chriſtian ? do I perform with my 
beſt endeavours what I know God expects 
from me? do I read the ſcriptures with 
thankfulneſs ; or, if I cannot read, do I take 
all proper opportunities of hearing them 
read? do I © keep the Lord's day holy;“ 
that is, devote it intirely to my own in- 
ſtruction, and the ſervice of God? do I 
hinder no one elſe from“ keeping the Lord's 


day 
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Cay holy,” tradeſmen, ſervants, and the 
like, by my viſiting, travelling, dreſſing; or 
doing thoſe things which, with ſome little 
contrivance, might as well be done at ano- 
ther time? Do I often pray by myſelf ? do 
J pray alſo with my family morning and 
evening, and inſtruct my ſervants and chil- 
dren to the beſt of my ability, and reſtrain 
them as much as poſſible from vice? Am! 
temperate, and gentle, and courteous, and 
juſt : tender of the good name of my neigh- 
bours; with charity, * thinking no evil ;” 
and inclined rather to ſtifle than to ſpread 
an ill report, when I hear it in con- 
verſation? Am I charitable to their bo- 
dily wants alſo, relieving them to the 
beſt of my power; and not laying up 
for the ſuperfluities of my own family, but 
truſting them fomewhat to the providence 
of God? Dol forgive, as I would be for- 
given? Am I truly zealous for God's glory ? 
can I bear to hear an oath, or profane ex- 
preſſion, or any thing that derogates from 
the honour of God, without feeling it as 
deeply as if my own honour, or that of my 
beſt friend was wounded ? Do I love good- 

nels, 
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neſs, and good men; rejoice when they are 
advanced, and lend an helping hand towards 
their ſucceſs; and diſcourageand repreſs vice, 
by private reproof ? To theſe, many others 
might be added. All I ſhall obſerve upon them 
is, that ſuch inquiries will certainly inform 
you, whether you are chriſtians, ſuch as the 
new Teſtament directs, and our ſaviour re- 
quires, or ſuch as the world calls its“ good 
ſort of men;” fit, indeed, for its places, 
profits and preferments, but very unfit for 
the kingdom of God. 

To conclude ;. let now the beſt of us 
conſider “ in how many things we of- 
fend all,” and mourn deeply for our 
faults ; but let the worſer ſort tremble in- 
deed. How many Lord's days have they 
profaned ; how many ſacraments have they 
deſpiſed ; how many oaths and curſes have 
they ſworn ; how many ſlanders have they 
repeated ; how many proud thoughts have 
they entertained ; how many ways, in ſhort, 
have they obſtructed the glory of God, and 
the good of their own ſouls? 

Nevertheleſs, if we will proftrate ourſelves 
at the throne of grace; humble our hearts, and 
E amend 
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amend our lives; there is yet mercy for the 
wicked, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
Let this be © our conſolation, and our 
hope:” and let us inſtantly lay hold of it, 
while “ our day of grace” laſts, and before 
« the night cometh, when no man can 
work.” | 
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PSALM CXIX. 9. 


WHEREWITHAL SHALL A YOUNG MAN CLEANSE 
HIS WAY? EVEN BY RULING HIMSELF AFTER 
THY WORD, 


Tre book of Pſalms, from whence this 
precept is taken, is a collection of devo- 
tional and religious truths, which havealways 
been held in the higheſt eſtimation both in 
the jewiſh and chriſtian church. And this 
maxim from them, which I have read to 
you, I think peculiarly worthy of your 


ſtricteſt examination and concern, How, 


ſays the wiſe king, ſhall a young unexpe- 
rienced man conduct himſelf, amidſt the 
various paths of life that are before him, 


ſo as to meet the feweſt dangers and difficul- 


ties here, and enſure to himſelf the greateſt 
E 2, happineſs 
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happineſs hereafter? And this queſtion he 
immediately decides, by ſaying, that if the 
young man will but obſerve the plain track 
which is chalked out for him in the ſcriptures ; 
believing what is there revealed, and doing 
what is there required, he cannot miſs of 
happineſs hereafter, and has every proba- 
bility of enjoying it here. This, I think, 
is the ſenſe of the text. 

My preſent purpoſe, therefore, is to il- 
luſtrate, and apply it. | 

It may be, ſome ingenous youth who has 
his path of life to chuſe, one of thoſe few 
* who are yet unſpotted with the world,” 
is come to the houſe of God for inſtruction. 
And, tt may be, that the further confidera- 
tion of this diſcourſe, in the many viſible 
advantages attending a chriſtiar courſe of 
life, ſhall move him to embrace the goſ- 
pel in all its purity, and to devote himſelf 
from this hour to the practice of thoſe 
duties that will enſure to him the favour 
of God. Soon, perhaps, the evil cuſtoms 
of the world would have entangled him ; 
Satan would have tempted, ſenſe would 


have 
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have allured, till he had fallen under ſuch 
repeated attacks; or, however, been fo 
fettered, as to have made the greater part 
of his life uſeleſs, if not hurtful to himſelf 
and the world; and, though not finally 
overwhelmed him, yet laid in ample mate- 
rials for a long and painful repentance. To 
kave fixed him in ſome gainful and ho- 
nourable profeſſion of the world, to have 
catched and ſaved him when his foot was 
ſlipping upon the edge of a precipice, would 
yield the trueit pleaſure to any one, who was 
endued only with the feelings of a man ; 
how much greater then the ſatisfaction, to 
be inſtrumental in ſnatching him from the 
greateſt miſery, and pointing out to him 
the greateſt happineſs, that tongue can 
utter, or that heart-can conceive ? 

«© Wherewithal (hall a young man cleanſe 
his way? Even by ruling himſelf after thy 
word.“ | 

In diſcourſing upon this text, the only 
propoſition I ſhall deſire to be taken for 
granted is, that the holy ſcriptures are the 
word of God, and that every action of our 
lives are to be judged by them at the laſt 

E 2 day. 
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day. And, then, I will conſider the phraſe 
of * ruling ourſelves after the word of God; 
and ſhew you, that whoever does ſo in its 
Juſt extent and acceptation, muſt needs have 
many peculiar advantages, from the nature 
of things, in every profeſſion and occupa- 
tion in life. 
It may ſeem a little extraordinary, that 
I ſhould think myſelf obliged to ſet out, 
with laying down to you what it is to com- 
ply with the direction of our text, namely, 
« to rule ourſelves by the word of God.” 
One would think that nothing could be 
plainer to any man who reads the new Teſta- 
ment, than this ſimple and conſiſtent idea 
of it; that we are intirely. devoted to the 
ſervice of Chriſt, who hath bought us 
with a price” and“ reconciled us to God 
by the offering of himſelf ;” but at the 
ſame time, that he will only © purify unto 
himſelf a peculiar people zealous of good 
works;” that he will fave us from our fins, 
when we abhor them, but not in our fins, 
while we enjoy them ; and that, therefore, 
no man who indulges one ſin, that is, ha- 
bitually 
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bitually commits it, and does not faithfully 
ſtrive againſt it, or deſpiſes one precept, or 
one virtue, can claim any benefit from the 
promiſes of the goſpel. And, yet, I am 
afraid that we can count but few who 
live according to this idea. The world 
are all for compounding this matter, 
being of that mangled, motley, incon- 
ſiſtent character, viz. half-chriſtians, and 
half-indulgers of ſome luſt which chriſ- 
tianity condemns. I ſpeak not of profeſſed 
profligates who never come to church at all, 
but of thoſe who think themſelves good 
chriſtians, and ſome of whom are thought 
ſo by their neighbours. Nor do I ſpeak 
here of thoſe weak, well-intentioned men, 
who, propoſing an intire obedience, fail 
for a time * through the deceitfulneſs of 
ſin,” and the difficulty of conquering their 
paſſions; but of thoſe chriſtians, who, 
ſtrange to tell! regularly and habitually 
omit certain duties, or commit certain 
crimes, though plainly commanded or for- 

bidden by our ſaviour and his apoſtles, 
I will give you ſome inſtances of this. 
One man, will not relieve the poor, ac- 
E 4 cording 
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cording to his ability; that is, he is of ſo 
worldly a ſpirit, that he thinks of nothing 
but applying the overplus of his ex- 
penſes to the making of a family, as it is 
called, and raiſing his children, or relations, 
to an unneceſlary pitch of greatneſs ; whilſt 
twenty excellent ſchemes for promoting 
God's glory ſtand till, for want of his aſ- 
ſiſtance, and hundreds of his brother-chriſ- 
tians, whom he might eaſily relieve, want 
the comforts, perhaps the neceſſaries of life. 
Another, who, by his very profeſſion, is 
engaged to fight againſt the world 
and the fleſh,” regularly indulges himſelf 
in a ſenſual courſe of life; in gluttony, 
drunkenneſs, or luſt. Other chriſtians, 
are daily aſperſing the good name of 
their neighbour, and are the very re- 
verſe of that excellent and eſſential quality 
which“ thinketh no evil.“ Others, again, 
deſpiſing the rule of the apoſtle, that“ our 
ſpeech ſhould miniſter grace to the hearers, 
will lie, or ſwear, or uſe yery unſcriptural 
liberties in converſation : and many make 
it a rule to forgive no injury, in compliance 


with the demands of falſe honour, This 
laſt 
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laſt is remarkably the caſe of one profeſſion 
amongſt us, and, in general, of the higher 
ranks of mankind, who would rather be rec- 
koned, though improperly, menof ſpirit, than 
followers of the humble forgiving Jeſus. 

In ſhort, there is not one rule in the whole 
new Teſtament that is not regularly diſpenſed 


with, by one or other of us, in the general 


plan of our lives; at the ſame time we 
call ourſelves chriſtians, and expect to be 
ſaved by our baptiſmal covenant when we 
come to die. But, is this to“ rule our- 
ſelves, as David's young man was directed 
to do, by the word of God ;" or not rather 
by our avarice, our ſenſuality, our uncha- 
ritableneſs; or, in ſhort, our any one fa- 
vourite vice that conſtitution, habit, or fa- 
ſhion recommends ? Surely, this is trifling in 
no ſmall degree with the eternal God. If 
ſuch exceptions are admitted, every man will 
make ſome, and chriſtian morals will be at 
an end; and the “ terrors of the 1rd.“ ſo 
ſolemnly denounced in the new Teſtament, 
will be regarded as nothing. 

I know the uſual plea that is made for theſe 
liberties, viz. that the frailtyof human nature 


will 
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will not admit of perfection: but this, though 
true in itſelf, is ſo obviouſly miſapplied in 
the preſent caſe, that it is moſt contemptibly 
falſe. For human frailty, though it does 
not admit of perfection in the performance 
of our duty, yet ſurely admits of perſection 
in the plan; it admits of a deſire and ſincere 
endeavour to perform the will of God; fo 
that we ſhould indulge no habit of doing 
otherwiſe, but propole to ourſelves, at 
leaſt, an univerſal obedience to the laws 
of our heavenly Father. Leſs than this, 
is not conſiſtent either with ſincerity or 
common ſenſe. Frailty is that weakneſs 
in our nature which yields to the ſudden- 
neſs of a temptation or allurement, be- 
fore we have had time to muſter up our 
ſtrength, and fortify ourſelves againſt it. 
It is abſurd, therefore, to talk of frailty, in 
| What we daily perſiſt in and repeat, and 
ſhall, perhaps, continue to repeat to the 
end of our lives, No habitual robber 
pleads frailty when he is taken in the fact, 
becauſe he knows very well that he has de- 
liberately preferred that method of life to 


honeſt labour, in hopes, either of not being 
taken, 


1 
taken, or of evading the evidence, or of pro- 
curing a reprieve. 

The world, you ſee, will allow of no 
ſuch plea in its laws; ſtill leſs will it 
allow it in its manners. If a man is daily 
quarrelſome, and paſſionate, and proud, and 
inſolent, he may probably call this diſpo- 
ſition his frailty; but every other perſon 
will queſtionleſs call it his vice, and pu- 
niſh him for it with contempt and aver- 
ſion. No wonder then that the word of 
God expects as much deference from its vo- 
taries, as the laws and manners of men. 
Hear it, and obſerve, ** whoſoever ſkall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, 


(that is, wilfully, deliberately, and in the 


plan of his life,) he is guilty of all:“ he 
deſpiſes and affronts the authority of God, 
which is the very character of guilt. 

I have thus inſiſted upon the moſt ob- 
vious of all truths, viz. the intire obe- 
dience of a chriſtian to the ſcriptures in 
endeavour and intention; becauſe the prac- 
tice of moſt people runs ſo ſtrangely con- 
trary, that one would be apt to think that 
they had ſome other revelation whereby to 
guide themſelves, and by which they are to be 


judged 
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judged hereafter, than that which was gi- 


ven them by Jeſus Chriſt. As the example 


of the many muſt have a powerful influ- 
ence upon our young man, I could not but 
give him this caution how he muſt under- 
ſtand the precepts of the new Teſtament : 
I will now proceed to what he will fur- 
ther find there. 

Nothing can be more clear than the mo- 
ral part of our religion, as it is delivered in 
the word of God: it directs each of its fol- 
lowers into all the duties of an holy and 
virtuous life, in every poſſible relation in 
which he may ſtand to God, his creator, 
and to man, his fellow- creature: he is a 
dutiful fon, an affect ionate brother, a tender 
huſband, a provident father, a kind neigh- 


 bour, and a faithful friend: he is a con- 


ſtand attendant upon the houſe of God]; fre- 
quent at his private prayers, and reading 
the ſcriptures; thinking often how he can 
beſt glorify “ his father who is in hex- 
ven,” and more fearful of offending him by 
ſin, than of any evil in the world: he has 
that humble, meek, and docile temper, fo 
peculiar to the genius of our religion, which, 


while 
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while it is going on * from ſtrength to 


ſtrength,” is ever lamenting its own weak- 
neſs, and will eagerly apply every opportu- 
nity of promoting God's glory, and the 
good of his fellow-creatures, with all the 
earneſt ſincerity of love. Love, indeed, 
is the fulfilling of the law.“ 
Here, therefore, we will reſt upon theſe 
two pillars, love to God, and love to man. 
Whoever has really theſe foundations, with 
the new Teſtament in his hand, and an ho- 
neſt ſincere heart to follow its directions as 
he would thoſe of any other book, it will 
be aſſuredly his guide to happineſs and glory. 
It is alſo ſufficiently obvious, that reli- 
gious principles muſt naturally operate in 
this manner. 


All vice is ſelfiſhneſs, or conſiſts of ſelf- 


gratification at the expenſe of another; all 
virtue 1s ſelf-denial, at the expenſe of our- 


ſelves, and for the benefit of another. Fur- 
ther, virtue balances the judgment, cools 
the paſſions, rectifies and refines the mind: 


| Whereas, vice, ever-guided by fancy and 


caprice, loſes its natural taſte for good, re- 


laxes its powers, and brings on a trifling, 


unſteady, 
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unſteady, diſſipated ſtate of mind. There is 


moreover a rectitude in virtue, that, like a 


ftreight path, always conducts a man to its 
proper end, without either circumſpection or 


penetration of his own; whereas vice has fo 
many turns and obliquities, ſo many arti- 
fices and ſhifts neceſſary to palliate and diſ- 
guiſe, that the greateſt natural ſagacity, 
{tretched to its utmoſt diligence, is hardly 
ſuſficient to keep clear of the dangers that 
preſs upon it. 

The moſt remarkable temptation in the 
life of Joſeph, and, in his circumſtances, 
the moſt flattering to enjoy, and the moſt 
difficult to reſiſt, was the ſolicitation of 
his miſtreſs. Here were the two ſtrongeſt 
baits of the world; apparent intereſt and plea- 
ſure. Too many chriſtians, in his ſituation, 
would have rejoiced in ſuch an opportunity 
of ſecuring a permanent intereſt, as they 
would have thought it, in Potiphar's houſe, 
by engaging the affections of his wife; or at 


| leaſt, between hope of enjoying her favour, 


and fear of provoking her reſentment, would 
not have failed to have fallen into the ſnare. 
But Joſeph's path of conduct was ſtreight 

and 


* 
* 
. 
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and plain; he would turn neither to the 
right hand nor to the left: he hoped no- 
thing good from vice; he feared nothing 
bad from virtue; his guide was the law of 
his God. The conſequence. of his beha- 
viour you well know: though puniſhed for 
the preſent by a falſe accuſation, his inno- 
cence was ſhortly cleared, and he roſe after- 
wards to the greateſt honours of an extenſive 
and oppulent kingdom. 

I would only, therefore, ſuggeſt to you 
what might have been the conſequences 
if he had complied with the temptation ; 
and how truly wiſe he was, even in a po- 
litical light, to decline it. Such dangerous 
ſecrets are rarely kept. Some prying ſer- 
vant of the houſe, whom his former care 
had reproved or reſtrained, would probably 
have rejoiced in an opportunity of diſ- 
cloſing it to his maſter, and thus mortify- 
ing and degrading the favourite, and, conſe- 


- quently, the envied hebrew. Potiphar himſelf 


might have felt the alienated affections of his 
wife, or if he had been a man of jealouſy or ſa- 


gacity, muſt have ſeen through the affected, 


| becauſe too largely proportioned, endear- 


ments 
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ments which were uſed to hide it. Many 
other circumſtances, unforcſcen and un- 
thought of, would probably have brought on 
the diſcovery: he would have periſhed in 
the dungeon where he was bound; forgct- 
ten by the world, and unſupported by the 
Almighty. 

As this vice of ſenſuality is of all others 
moſt ſeducing to youth, and molt likely to 
begin its corruption at an early period, I 
have ſelected this inſtance from the hiſtory 
of this good man, in order to ſhew the 
wiſdom of perſiſting in innocence, even in 
the moſt flattering and natural of vices. 

It were eaſy, by this pleaſing method 
of example, to ſhew you the good con- 
ſequences of every other virtue, and the 
bad ones of every other vice, even in 
this world ; but you have your Bibles in your 
hands; and in the hiſtories of Abraham, 
and Ifaac, and Jacob, and David, and Saul, 
and Solomon, and Ahab, and Manailes, 
you have a cloud of witneſſes to this truth, 
viz, that the plain path of virtue has been 
walked with the greateſt ſucceſs, even againſt 
human views and probabilities ; whilſt the 


obliquities of vice have always conducted 
her 


5 
her votaries, in the end, to ſhame and vexa- 
tion. 

But it will be moſt ſuitable to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe to point out to our young man, 
the world as it now is. It is indeed a 
wicked world ; yet what father does not wiſh 
his child, what huſband does not wiſh his 
wife, what maſter does not wiſh his ſervant 
to be virtuous? And we not only find our 
ſatisfaction and comfort in being connected 
with virtuous people in our own families, 
but in every trade, or profeſſion, or ſtation of 
life, with which we may have any inter- 
courſe. 

If our true chriſtian is ſo poor as to labour 


for his daily bread, he is alſo honeſt, in- 


duſtrious, temperate, punctual and oblig- 
ing. Will not every body employ this 
man; and will not thoſe who do employ 
him, find their account in it ? Will not 
his induſtry fecure his own family from 


want; and wil! not his pious inſtructions 


make them dutiful to himſelf? Will not his 
declining years, and his ſick bed, by theſe 
means, be attended with many comforts, 
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and helps, and friends, which no profligate 
man in his ſtation could expect? If he is a 
mechanic, and ſells the produce of his labour 
in a ſhop; will not his townſmen flock to 
it in the ſame proportion as they deſire to be 
fairly dealt with, and not to be impoſed 
upon? If he is a trader of higher rank, 
and exports merchandiſe out of the king- 
dom ; will not his punctuality and veracity 
gain him many correſpondents and commiſ- 
fions, and the integrity of his dealings ad- 
vance his credit? It he is a country gentleman 
of fortune; it is aſtoniſhing to think what 
an influence he will acquire in his village and 
neighbourhood, by a plan of prudent bene- 
volence, and application of his chriſtian 
principles, whieh no other method, though 
ſupported by the greateſt abilities, could 
procure. By his domeſtic order and deco- 
rum, his unaffected piety and obliging de- 
portment, his encouragement of induſtry 
and humble virtue, his tenderneſs to the 
ſick and diſtreſſed, his making up their 
quarrels, and preventing ſuits, his advices, 
his admonitions, and his putting the laws 
3 


„ 
in execution againſt immorality, vagrancy 
and vice, he would change the very face of 
the country; every one would look up to him 
as their common orderer and protector. And 
his natural influence would be ſo ſtrength- 
ened by the reverence that is due to well- 


directed wealth and authority, that every 


neighbour would be a friend, and every 
friend would do their utmoſt for his ſervice, 
his honour, and his happineſs. If our chriſ- 
tian is a repreſentative of his country, or 
a peer, he muſt have a weight in the coun- 
cils of the ſtate, ſuited to his ſteady and un- 
corrupt demeanor ; which will quickly cir- 
culate beyond the ſenate, and reflet the 
higheſt honour on his character. If he 
holds or directs the reins of empire, he will 
be like Joſeph upon his elevation, and Solo- 


mon in his better days. True religion, in 


every condition, muſt produce the trueſt 
wiſdom ; and wiſdom, like Solomon's vi- 
ſion, ©* riches and honour.” 

This is treating very briefly a ſubje& 
upon which I could willingly expatiate; 
but the time reminds me that I muſt quit 
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it, rather than proceed. May we ponder it 
{till further in our hearts! and I am ſure 
that we ſhall find this maxim to be the laſt 
point in wiſdom : 

Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man.” 


DisCOURSE 
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ACTS xiv. 8, 9, 10. 


AND THERE SAT A CERTAIN MAN AT LYSTRA, 
IMPOTENT IN HIS FEET, BEING A CRIPPLE 
FROM HIS MOTHER'S WOMB, WHO NEVER HAD 
WALKED. THE SAME HEARD PAUL SPEAK :; 
WHO STEADFASTLY BEHOLDING HIM, AND PER- 
CEIVING THAT HE HAD FAITH TO BE HEALED, 
SAID, WITH A LOUD VOICE, STAND UPRIGHT 
ON THY FEET. AND HE LEAPED, AND WALKED. 


Trtst words are a plain narative of a 
miraculous exertion of the apoſtle's in favour 
of an impotent man. Yet, like every other 
part of ſcripture, they are beautiful and 
expreſſive. The impothibility of his cure 
by natural means 1s firſt mentioned ; being 
a lameneſs contracted in the womb: he is 
next deſcribed as an earneſt hearer of the 

5 ahpoſtle's: 
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apoſtle's doctrine : his inclinations got the 
better of his infirmity. The reſt of the ſtory 
is beſt expreſſed in the conciſe elegance of 
the original Paul perceiving that he had 
faith to be healed, ſaid, with a loud voice, 
ſtand upright on thy feet. And he leaped 
and walked.” 

I might here enlarge, with much advan- 
tage from deſcri ption, upon the tranſports of 
this happy man, who, from being a burthen 
to himſelf and others, now firſt felt the 
power of ſelf-motion, and vigor and acti- 
vity in his limbs; but I have not choſen 
this ſubject for the ſake of ſhewing my own 
eloquence, but of rectifying ſome religious 
notions in your hearts. | 

The age of miracles is long ſince paſt; and, 
as none of us can be in the condition of this 
impotent man, it would be uſeleſs to deſcribe 
it. The lame, the blind, and the deaf, if in- 
curable by natural means, muſt now bear their 
reſpective infirmities with humility and pa- 
tience, till they are releaſed from them by 
death. But, there is one part of the text, 
which perhaps you have taken no notice 
of, and which is expreſſed in theſe few un- 

ornamented 
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ornamented words, * Paul perceived that 
he had faith to be healed :” theſe words will 
afford us meditations, which will be appli- 
cable to ourſelves. It is, indeed, the leaſt 
ſplendid part of the picture which 1s before 
us, but it is by far the moſt uſefuland inftruc- 
tive. This will naturally engage us in an in- 
quiry, © what was this faith to be healed ;” 
this preparedneſs of the heart, which this 
impotent man manifeſted to the apoſtle, and 
which made him think him a proper object 
for the exerciſe of his extraordinary powers. 
For, whatever it was that qualified him to 
receive a cure from his hands, will qualify 
us alſo to receive the beſt part of the mi- 
racle, —ſalvation through Jeſus Chriſt. 

It does not appear that the man in queſtion 
was a jew, but rather the contrary; therefore 
the faith here rewarded, could not be the 
faith of the old Teſtament prophecies, or 
types of the meſſiah in the moſaic ceremo- 
nial, which he perceived now by the apoſ- 
tle's preaching to be accompliſhed in Jeſus. 
Beſides, the apoſtles always ſuited their 
diſcourſes to their hearers ; and the inhabi- 
tants of Lyſtra, of which number he muſt 

F 4 have 
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have been, were heathens and idolaters, as 
appears from the verſes following my text. 
Yet even ſome of theſe, (though the gene- 
rality of them were immerſed in ſpiritual 
blindneſs and ſenſuality) received with frank- 
neſs the witneſs which God then afforded 
them, in that he did good, and gave them 
rain from heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons ; fill- 
ing their hearts with food and gladneſs.“ 
And though they could not diſtinguiſh all 
the attributes of the deity, by what is called 
natural religion, yet his goodneſs was too 
great to be overlooked, as well as their own 
breaches of the divine and ſocial law, by 
the ſerious and thoughtful perſons among 
them. They felt, therefore, the defects of 
the eſtabliſhed theology, and languiſhed for 
divine inſtruction and ſupport. Of this, So- 
crates was a remarkable inſtance : but he 
was a philoſopher. And might not this 
pcor impotent man be a philoſopher all ; 
a philoſopher, in the trueſt ſenſe, though 
not in the commonly received eftimation ? 
Might he not have diſcovered the vanity 
of this world, and ſet his heart upon the 
enjoyment of a better? The ſituation in 

which 
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which we find him, gives us room at leaſt to 
ſuppoſe it: for, being “ a cripple from 
his mother's womb,“ he was cut off from 
many of the vices of an active life, and the 
powers of his mind might expand them- 
ſelves by uſe and exerciſe, in proportion 
as thoſe of his body were emaciated for 
want of them. T he theology of thote times, 
though moſt abſurd in many reſpects, would 
generally inform him, that piety to the 
gods, and kindneſs to men, could not loſe 
their reward; but would give him future 
hopes, and immortality in their elyſium, 
when this troubleſome world was at an end. 
On this ſubje he probably meditated much, 
and acted ſuitably ; was patient, benevolent 
and thankful. "The apoſtles come to Lyſtra, 
his native town, preaching Jeſus Chriſt. 
He is a willing hearer of the truths they 
taught, and now finds all his defects fup- 
plied, and his doubts cicared : he ex- 
changes an immoral Jupiter, and a wiſdom 
« reſiding in temples made with hands,“ 
for * the immortal, invitible, and only 
true God, and him whom he had ſent :” 
he parts with a trivial wieath in his once 


hoped- 
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hoped- for elyſium, for “ a crown incorrup- 
tible and undefiled, that fadeth not away, 
reſerved in heaven for him:“ he feels not 
the cenſures of his friends, nor the ſcoffs 
of his enemies: he is © crucified in his af- 
fections and luſts, and defires to be made 
perfect through ſufferings.” But, while theſe 
gracious thoughts are dawning in his heart; 
whilſt he is thus devoting himſelf to his 
new-found ſaviour, and his God, “ Paul, 
earneſtly beholding him, and perceiving that 
he had faith to be healed, ſaid, with a loud 
voice, Stand upright on thy feet. And he 
leaped and walked.” 

You muſt by this time, I think, almoſt 
underſtand what our text means, by“ faith 
to be healed ;” which was, in few words, a 
docility of mind, ready to hear, and willing 
to believe upon reaſonable evidence; and to 
perform, with ſincerity and punctuality, ſuch 
moral duties as reſulted from that belict. 
And this is juſt the diſpoſition of mind with 
which the apoſtle Paul himſelf, the worker 
of this miracle, received the revelation of 
his divine maſter. ©* Lord! what wouldſt 
thou have me to do?“ Here I am thy de- 
voted 
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voted ſervant, prepared and reſolved for the 
remainder of my life, to believe in thee, 
to love thee, and to follow thee. And 
this is indeed the faith of holy ſcripture, 
which is neceſlary to the ſalvation of every 
chriſtian, It is a © faith working by love,” 
beginning with the conviction of the head, 
ſpreading itſelf through the affections of the 
heart, and finally poſſeſſing the whole man. 
A ſpeculative belief in divine truths, Satan 
is as much poſſeſſed of, according to the teſ- 
timony of St. James, as Enoch, Abraham 
or David. It is not, therefore, the bare act 
of the mind, in giving aſſent to the truth 
of any propoſition, that can poſſibly be that 
faith of the new Teſtament, which is fo 
much commended and required; for we 
cannot help believing truth, when it is clearly 
propoſed to us : but it is beſtowing that will- 
ing application and attention of mind, and 
that abhorrence of ſenſual luſts, which, 
feeling its own nothingneſs and unworthi- 
neſs before God, eagerly cloſes with his 
own terms of ſalvation, as ſoon as they are 
offered to us. Without this candid, gra- 

cious 
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cious diſpoſition, the man of Lyſtra muſt have 
remained as impotent as the apoſtle found 
him; for he could not, with propriety, ſcarce- 
ly perhaps with poſſibility, have beſtowed 
upon him any grace, either of body or mind, 
Indeed the miracles of our bleſſed ſa- 
viour give an additional ſtrength to this ar- 
gument, and illuſtrate our expoſition of 
the text: for, if you will examine, you 
will find that he always required a ſuitable 
diſpolition of heart in thoſe whom he reliev- 
ed, before he complied with their requeſts. 
When he obliged the centurion with heal- 
ing his ſervant, his faith was the condition 
of his cure: he ſaid unto him, © Go thy 
way; and, as thou haſt believed, ſo be it 
done unto thee.” When the father of one 
who was deaf and dumb brought his ſon to 
be healed, ** Jeſus ſaid unto him, if thou 
canſt believe, all things are poſſible to him 
that believeth. And ſtraightway the father 
of the child cried out, and ſaid, with tears, 
Lord! I believe; help thou mine uabelief.“ 
After this confeſſion of his truſt and reſigna- 
tion, he took and healed him of his infir- 
mity. When the ten lepers met him, 
and 


19 


and cried ; Jeſus, maſter, have mercy on 
us;” his anſwer was, Go, ſhew your- 
ſelves to the prieſts ;” intimating that they 
ſhould receive their cure as they went thi- 
ther : they truſted in his word, and were 


healed. When the woman of Canaan ap- 


plied in behalf of her daughter, he put her 
dependence upon him to a ſeverer trial, be- 
fore he complied with her importunity. But 
when he found it pure, he diſmiſſed her 
with theſe aſfuring words; * O woman! 
great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt.“ | 

I might mention, as very appoſite on 
this occaſion, the cure of the paralytic that 
was let down through the roof, © when 
they could not get to Jeſus for the preſs :* 
the caſe of the woman whoſe “ iſſue of 
blood ſtaunched,” by privately touching 
the hem of his gatment : the circum- 
ſtances at the houſe, and tomb, previous to 
the raiſing of Jairus's daughter, and Lazarus 
from the dead: and, indeed, many others to 
ſupport this general truth, viz. that our Lord, 
in all his miraculous cures, accepted an 
humble truſt and reſignation of themſelves to 


God, 
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God, before he interpoſed in their behalf, 
I will here add one particular related by 
the evangeliſt, which will determine this 
queſtion at once; which is, that“ he even 
could not do any mighty work among his 
countrymen, the Nazarenes, becauſe of their 
unbelief.” 

Again ; when the terms of chriſtianity are 
propoſed in the new Teſtament, it is gene- 
rally in theſe words of Paul and Silas to the 
gaoler, believe on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and thou ſhalt be ſaved;” that is, commit 
thyſelf intirely to him, and thou ſhalt par- 
take of his ſalvation. And further, when 
the terms are accepted, it is expreſſed in the 
ſame manner; Criſpus, the chief ruler of 
the ſynagogue, believed with his whole 
houſe; and many of the Corinthians, hear- 
ing, believed, and were baptized ;” that is, 
dedicating themſelves to God, through Jeſus 
Chriſt, they were initiated into his religion. 

I will now add only one hiſtorical anecdote 
more, and that becauſe it is expreſſed with re- 
markable preciſion, When Philip preached 
the goſpel to the eunuch with ſuch ſucceſs 
that he delired to be baptiſed, Philip's only 
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anſwer was, if thou believeſt with all 
thy heart, thou mayeſt be baptiſed.” Now 
the heart is the ſeat of the affections, not of 
the underſtanding. If a ſimple acquieſcence 
had been all that was neceſſary, it had been 
enough to have required him to declare his 
belief with his tongue, and not © with all his 
heart.” But the evangeliſt required his new 
convert not only, in ſo many words, to ac- 
knowledge Jefus to be the meſtiah, but to 
acknowledge him with every affection; to 
dedicate every paſſion to God; ta love 
him, to truſt in him, and to fear him; to 
be devoted to his ſervice for ever. And, 
indeed, if no ſuch preparation had been re- 
quired in holy ſcripture, it muſt have been 
ſuppoſed from the nature of things. There 
muſt be a fitneſs to accompliſh the end, be- 
fore the means are applied, either in divine 
or human affairs, when under the direc- 
tion of any reaſonable agent. There muſt 
be a proper recipient both in nature and 
grace. The beſt feed (as we read in the pa- 
rable) would not grow ** by the way-fide,” 
in the ſtony ground,” or among the 
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thorns ;” that is, in improper ſituations, 
where it could not expand and develope its 
conſtituent parts. And the alluſion is moſt 
ſtriking, and juit. The huſbandman never 
ſows before he has prepared the ſoil: it is 
broken with the plow, cleared from the 
weeds, mellowed with the froſt, and moiſt- 
ened with the rain, before he commits to it 
his hopes. And will the great father of ſpi- 
rits be !eſs provident than the meaneſt cul- 
tivator of a field? Are the graces of the 
holy ſpirit of les importance than a few 
grains of wheat, that they ſhould be ſcat- 
tered on every abandoned mind, and with 
the moſt. undiſtinguiſhing profuſion? And 
muſt not the heart, in order to make it 
a recipient ſor the divine favour, ſincerely 
and earneſtly ſtruggle againſt ſenſuality, 
and be deſirous of further communion with 
God? Aſſuredly, it will be the ſame in grace 
as in nature. Our minds mult be broken of 
their natural ſtubbornneſs, and cleared from 
the weeds and entanglements of vice, and 
ſoftened by deep conſideration and attention, 
before we can expect any extraordinary fayour: 
leaſt of all, the graces of the holy ſpirit, 
and 


(9 3 
and the favour of being accepted through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
Thus you ſee that a certain diſpoſition 
of mind, called faith, was neceſſary to the 
working of a miracle in healing of a 
man's body, forgiving his fins, or receiv- 
ing him within the chriſtian pale; or, in 
ſhort, previous to the conferring any grace of 
God. What this faith is, you have now heard: 
the idea is uniform and clear, conſiſtent with 
the tenor of ſcripture, and the moſt exact rea- 
ſon; and it may be called fidelity, attachment, 
_ devotion, or by any other name, provided 
you do not miſtake the thing. Divines, in- 
deed, in their writings on this ſubject, tel] 
us of the ſeveral kinds of faith ; and divide 
it into hiſtorical faith, temporary faith, 
and the faith of miracles; it is ſubdivided 
again into active and paſſive, and juſti- 
fying or ſaving faith: whereas they might 
as wiſely have told us of ſo many differ- 
ent kinds of obedience. There are indeed, 
a hundred different degrees of it, accord- 
ing to the different degrees of ſincerity with 
which it is received: but it is all the ſame 


ſimple virtue differently modified; and nei- 
989 ther 
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ther more nor leſs than a docility of heart 
applying itſelf to the occaſion, and ready to 
receive and execute the commands of God. 
This was the faith of Abraham, and the wor- 
thies in the eleventh chapter to the Hebrews: 
and our bleſſed ſaviour expreſſed it thus in his 


own practice, “not my will, but thine be 
done; and again, for our daily uſe, “thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” 
But, to preclude all objection, let us look 
a little further into ſcripture, and endeavour 
to obtain the moſt exact idea of this neceſ- 
fary qualification. It is there defined, and 
it muſt be exactly defined, the ſubſtance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not ſeen; that is, it is ſo ſtrong a depen- 
dence upon the divine veracity, that the 
mind reſts upon it as a ſubſtance, and acts 
upon it, as it would from an object of ſenſe, 
of which it had clear evidence. Now the 
objects of faith to the firſt chriſtians were 
the miracles and diſcourſes of our Lord, and, 
afterwards, the operations of the holy ſpirit 
whereas to us the written word of God is the 
object of our faith. Here we are aſſured, that 


Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt died for ſinners, and for us alſo, 
if we repent of our fins, and turn again to God 
through him. And this leading truth is 
firſt conveyed to us by natural means, and 
often before we either underſtand or apply 
it: for inſtance, it makes a part of our ear- 
lieſt inſtructions. Without ſome inſtructi- 
on, however, we could never have it, andeven 
the further graces of the holy ſpirit are ne- 
ceſſary to make it effectual: for thus the 
apoſtle argues, how can they believe on 
him of whom they have not heard; and, 
how ſhall they hear without a preacher ?” 

We ſee, therefore, how it is acquired ; and 


| ſome degree of faith is neceſſary to every 


degree of religion: for © he that cometh 
to God, muſt believe that he is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
ſeek him.” So far was neceſſary both to the 
jewiſh, and even to the heathen religions : 
without this, a man muſt be an athieſt. 
But the diſciple of Chriſt only, through the 
aſſiſtance of the holy ſpirit, receiving the 
goſpel as an eternal truth, and propoſing 
it as the guide of his life, © is always 
confident; knowing, that whilſt we are at 
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home in the body, we are abſent from 
the Lord; for we walk by faith, not by 
ſight.” So faid St. Paul, and fo faith 
every real chriſtian. His belief is always 
uppermoſt: he believes the promiſes of 
God, and therefore regards not the al- 
lurements of the world; he believes the 
threatenings of God, and therefore regards 
not the terrors of the world : it operates as 
a conſtant principle of action: it is ever- 
more preſent to his affections: it is the 
ſpring that regulates his paſſions : he can- 
not but fear, and love, and truſt in, and 
obey, his friend, his father, and his God. 
I would not take up more of your time 

than is neceſſary; and I think, that when 
you have read a part of the tenth, and the 
whole of the eleventh chapter to the He- 
brews, and the other parts of the new Teſta- 
ment reſpecting this ſubject, you will clearly 
ſee that the faith required in the ſcriptures, 
and neceſſary for every one of you before 
you are 1n a ſtate of falvation, is an annihi- 
lation of our will in that of God, and an 
abſolute dedication of the whole man to 
him; a belief in his word; a conſtant uſe, 
and 
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and reverence of his ordinances; a truſt in 
his providence, and conformity to his will, 
* in an honeſt and good heart,” exerted in 
an uniform ſimplicity of conduct. 

It may now be aſked ** when the fon 
of man cometh, ſhall he find faith on the 
earth?” God only knoweth what he will find; 
but this I know, that the faith which he ex- 
pects to find is not poſſible to be produced by 
any immoral man. We cannot ſerve two maſ- 
ters either with fidelity or exactneſs, and 
an half- ſervice will not ſuffice: if we break 
the law of God uniformly in any one in- 
ſtance, we are no diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt: 
we have neither faith, nor hope, in him. 
Let the drunkard, the common ſwearer, the 
unchaſte, the proud and cenſorious obſerver, 
the profaner of the Lord's day ; or, in ſhort, 
the formal and careleſs chriſtian, hear theſe 
words, and tremble. Religion is no flight, 
or indifferent matter: to comply with it we 
muſt be ſerious and attentive : we muſt of- 
ten go contrary to our worldly intereſts ; 
oftener ſtill to our worldly pleaſures : we 
mult endeavour after one ſingle line of con- 
dudi, and turn neither to the right hand nor 
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the left: “if any man draw back, faith 
God, my ſoul hath no pleaſure in him ;” 
and “ whoſoever keepeth the whole law, 
and yet offendeth in one point ;” that is, 
intentionally, wilfully and habitually, ** he 
is guilty of all.” 

Thus much may ſerve upon this very 
important ſubject; a ſubject, which of 
late years hath exerciſed many tongues ; and 
yet, if it had been more thought of and leſs 
talked about, it would not have been the 
worſe either for the peace or morals of the 
chriſtian world. A devout reading of the 
new Teſtament, before we begin our contro- 
verſies, would end many of them at once, 
and make us conduct all of them with more 
temper and diſcretion. Let us remember, 
then, that the faith of the new Teſtament 
requires the moſt complete dedication of 
ourſelves to God; it is the ſeed or bud, 
in which every other virtue is bound up, 
in order to be developed as time and op- 
portunity ſhall call it forth. 

From theſe obſervations two inferences 
naturally follow. 

Firſt; It will appear an additional mark of 
the divinity of our religion, that ſo uncom- 

mon 


ie; 


mon a ſtreſs was laid upon faith by our divine 
founder, contrary to the example of every 
other religion, whether inſtituted by falſe- 
hood or truth. A degree of faith, indeed, 
is eſſential to every religion, (and herein 
perhaps conſiſted the excellence of the reli- 
gions of antiquity, corrupt as the objects of 
them were,) but it never made ſo large a 
part of the ritual before, as it doth in that 
of the new Teſtament. And a moment's 
conſideration will now make appear, that 
the more refined and ſpiritual any religious 
inſtitution is, the more ſtrongly divine faith 
will be inculcated, as the trueſt, firmeſt, and 
moſt compulſive ſpring in every movement 
of morality upon the human mind. Let 
the ſcorner then no longer tell us of the ab- 
ſurdity of our religion, in attaching the 
higheſt rewards to an operation of the mind 
which can neither be quickened nor re- 
tarded by the will, and can only be in- 
fluenced by its proper ſenſe of things. It 
now appears that our minute philoſopher 
either did not underſtand human nature, or 
the book which he ſo raſhly took upon him 
to find fault with. For though ſimple be- 
| G 4 lief 
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lief is entitled to no reward, yet the putting 
our minds into a proper frame for the re- 
ception of divine truth ; admitting it fairly 
and candidly although againſt our intereſts 
and pleaſures; and truſting in God's goodneſs 
under the ſevereſt trials, anddevoting ourſelves 
intirely to his word and his will, conſtitute 
the firſt and nobleſt of all virtues ; the natu- 
ral and neceſſary parent of the reſt, 

And, in the laſt place, a proper conſidera» 
tion of this doctrine will cut up by the 
roots that ſt range notion, which -hath 
puzzled ſo many well-meaning chriſtians, 
of being ſaved by faith, to the excluſion of 
good works. But as we have already ſeen 
that faith itſelf is the firſt of good works, 
it is, therefore, an abſurdity in terms; and, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, we are ſaved by the me- 
Tits, neither of faith, nor of works, but 
through the abundant goodneſs of God. 
The only queſtion, therefore, in this caſe is, 
upon what terms God will accept any man 
as his ſervant, and receive him finally to 
himſelf. 

Some qualifications, or preparation of 
the heart, I preſume, are required; and I 

will 
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will leave it with you to determine, whether 
it muſt not be by complying with the or- 
dinances of our religion; hoping in God, 
fearing him, loving him, and obeying him, 
in the moſt humble, attentive, unreſerved, 
and conſcientious manner. And this you 
may call either faith or works, provided you 
do but lead your lives according to it; for, 
if our bleſſed ſaviour himſelf condeſcended 
to bear with the weakneſs of his diſciples, it 
does not become his miniſters to act other- 
wiſe with them. 
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EPHESIANS IV. I, 


1 THEREFORE, THE PRISONER OF THE LORD, 
BESEECH YOU, TO WALK WORTHY OF THE 
VOCATION WHEREWITH YE ARE CALLED, 


THERE is ſomething very affecting in 
this whole epiſtle, and becoming the pen of 
the great apoſtle of the gentiles. But the 
words which I have ſelected for our preſent 
meditation are remarkably eloquent, and reach 
to the very heart. He had already, in the three 
firſt chapters, declared unto them, ** the 
myſtery of Chriſt :” had ſhewn them what 
they were by nature, and what they were 
by grace; and now he comes to the great 
and finiſhing eſſential: a conduct anſwer- 
able to ſuch principles: a conſtant and un- 
limited obedience to the whole will of God. 


This, 
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This, therefore, is the central point, the 
great axis upon which the weight of this af- 
fectionate epiſtle turns, ** I therefore,” ſays 
he to hisEpheſtans ; that is, agreeably to what 
went before, ſince God hath graciouſly de- 
clared by the goſpel of his ſon, that he will 
accept you again to his favour, if you de- 
vote yourſelves to his ſervice and his will ; 
I therefore” ſays he, who am the pri- 
ſoner of the lord,” and as ſuch entitled more 
eſpecially to be attended to by you, for 
whoſe ſake I endure theſe bonds and afflic- 
tions, “ do beſeech you,” do not only with 
and deſire, but intreat and beg, as if I were 
alking the greateſt favour for myſelf, that 
« ye will walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called ;” that as ye have 
taken upon you the profeſſion of Chriſt, 
ye will act conformable thereto ; and prefer 
the honour and commands of your maſter, 
to any of the vocations, the honours, or 
the pleaſures of the world. 

Surely, every man's feelings muſt bear 
teſtimony to the beauty of this addreſs; ſo 
graceful in the manner in which it is ex- 
preſſed; ſo forcible in the matter which it con- 


tains. But, if ſo ſearching and ſtimulating a 
form 


( 109 ) 
form was thought neceſſary by our apoſtle in 
his epiſtle to his Epheſian converts, who, not- 
withſtanding their remains of pagan manners, 
muſt at leaſt have the warmth of a new- 
adopted faith, and that attention and eager- 
neſs which always follow late conviction ; 
what words can be foundout by an uninſpired 
preacher to a languid aſſembly of hereditary 
profeſſors, of the chriſtian faith, ſufficiently 
piercing to awaken their conſciences, and 
warn them from trifling with eternity. For 
our chriſtianity is of a different ſource 
and conſtitution from that which was 
embraced by the converts 


from idolatry 
or the moſaic law. 


Theirs, being taken 
up againſt every view of intereſt or plea- 
fure, unpopular and unendowed, muſt 


neceſſarily be ſincere, really believed, and, 
allowing for ſome prejudices, faithfully 
practifed. But ours, on the contrary, hav- 
ing been, for the moſt part, no a& of our 
own, but rather received by us along with 
the other cuſtoms of our country, and de- 
rived to us from our forefathers with their 
honours and eſtates, we have been equally 
contented with the formal poſſeſſion of them 
both, and no more inclined to look into the 
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titles of one than of the other. Indeed, it 
is lamentable to conſider, that our chriſti- 
anity ſeems rather a national diſtinction, 
than any particular and appropriate charac- 
ter; nay, rather a negative than a poſitive 
one; and does not, for the moſt part, de- 
clare more of any man, than that he does 
not go to a moſque, or a ſynagogue, to wor- 

ſhip God. But as for any ſtipulated engage- 
ment, any contract between him and his 
God, wherein his honour and honeſty are en- 
gaged that certain duties ſhall be performed 
on his part, or wherein his whole life indeed 
is actually promiſed to be devoted primarily 
to the ſervice of God and his brethren ; upon 
which account, and on which only, he will 
be accepted to iuture favour ; he has no more 
notion or conception about the matter than 
of the religions of China or Japan. 

That this is no exaggerd account, 
be pleaſed to caſt your eyes for one moment 
upon the ſtate of your town, or village, or 
neighbourhood where you live. Sele& now 
the beſt reputed characters of your circle; 
you may mark perhaps the accompliſhed no- 
bleman, the hoſpitable and friendly gentle- 


man, 


man, the fair and civil tradeſman, the dili- 
gent and expert mechanic, the induſtrious 
farmer, and the honeſt labourer ; but how 
rarely can you ſuperadd to any of theſe, the 
forgotten character of a chriſtian. Where 
is that deep inward piety, and that true love 
of ſouls, which ſhudders at the very ap- 
proach to vice, either in others or ourſelves ; 
which walks only in the path of the word of 
God? The truth is, a ſpirit of worldly po- 
licy or pleaſure, hath made ſuch enormous 
ſtrides over the proſtrate virtue of this na- 
tion, that even the well-diſpoſed are kept 
under through fear of ſingularity ; and the 
higheſt character that is commonly aſpired 
after, is to be accounted what is called a 
good ſort of man;” that is, a man fair in 
his dealings, complying in his manners, 
courteous, hoſpitable and generous, and of 
ſuch like popular and ſelf-rewarding virtues. 
But to live under the conſtant eye of God, 
to love him, ſo as to ſacrifice our deareſt in- 
tereſts and our neareſt paſſions to his will ; 
to mortify our ambition, our luſt, and our 
revenge; to love our neighbour truly as our- 

ſelves; that is, to promote their ſpiritual 


and 
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and temporal welfare, at the expenſe of our 

time, or our money, or at the hazard of 
dur reputation; and to be diligent and eager 
in ſeeking out opportunities in practiſing 
theſe things; is a character ſo extremely 
rare, as hardly, indeed, to afford us patterns 
for imitation; and yet this is only to be a 
chriſtian. 

How near then will the groſs body 
of the people come to. chriſtianity, if 
the fairer characters are thus deficient? And 
this alſo, like every other matter of fact, 
lies open to common obſervation. If you 
meet a mixed company upon any public oc- 
caſion, more eſpecially at an evening- enter- 
tainment, would you judge them to be diſci- 
' ples of the humble and mortified Jeſus, 
and by a ſolemn act engaged to fight under 
his banner, againſt the world, the fleſh and 
the devil? If you caſt your eyes upon the 
ſtreet of any town in this kingdom, how 
many houſes do you diſcover publicly open 
for intemperance? If you walk through them 
during any time of greater reſort, what 
oaths and curſes, what lewd and licentious 
expreſſions do you hear? I ſhall not men- 


tion our places of public or private enter- 
tainment, 
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fainment, ſome of them licenced by law, 
and all of them connived at. But I ſhall 
draw the veil no further from theſe general 
enormities : they are moſt of them ſuffici- 
ently known, and ſome of them not o fit 
to be expoſed. All that I would infer from 
hence is, that we are moſt unholy follow- 
ers of the holy Jeſus, and the great reaſon I 
have to urge the very words of our apoſtle, 
« I, therefore, beſeech you, to walk wor- 
thy of the vocation wherewith ye are called.” 

But it may be, that if we ſeldom or never 
read the ſcriptures, and only judge of chriſ- 
tianity from its outward figure in the world, 
that we may be really ignorant of © the 
vocation wherewith we are called,” and it is 
an inconteſtible truth, that if any man is 
ignorant of the principles of his calling, he is 
not likely to come up to the practice of it. 
Let us, therefore, with the deepeſt humility, 
and the moſt affectionate thankfulneſs, take 
the new Teſtament into our hands, and 
examine it as we would any record or writ- 
ing upon which our greateſt intereſt de- 
pended. Let us examine what thoſe works 
are that are required of us in the chriſtian 


H vocation. 
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vocation. For let public manners be what 
they will, chriſtianity is the ſame to-day 
that it was in the days of the apoſtles : the 
fame terms are propoſed, the ſame practice 
is expected. The very heart is required to be 
dedicated to its maker. Set your affections, 
ſays the apoſtle, on things above, and not on 
things on the earth; as obedient children, 
not faſhioning yourſelves according to the 
former luſts, in your ignorance; but, as he 
who hath called you is holy, ſo be ye holy 
in all manner of converſation.” And how 
univerſally this is to take place is ſufficiently 
intimated in theſe words: ** that whether 
we eat or drink, or whatſoever we do, we 
ſhould do all, to the glory of God.” In 
ſhort, our ſaviour hath told us the ſum of 
our religion in theſe few words; “ thou 
ſhalt love the lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all 
thy ſtrength. This is the firſt, and great 
commandment, and the ſecond is like unto 
it: thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. 
On theſe two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” And the apoſtle 
John hath left us an admirable comment 


upon. 


n 

upon theſe words of his maſter, when he 
tells us,“ by this we know that we love 
the children of God, when we keep his 
commandments: for this is the love of 
God, that we keep his commandments ; 
and his commandments are not grieyous.” 

I will only add one obſervation more, be- 
cauſe of its peculiar ſolemnity; and, be- 
cauſe it points out to us in the cleareſt man- 
ner, that no habitual wilful ſinner can be 


accepted by God, even for the ſake of Jeſus 
Chriſt our lord. Know ye not, faith the 


apoſtle Paul, that the unrighteous ſhall not 
inherit the kingdom of God ? Be not de- 
ceived : neither fornicators, nor adulterers, 
nor effeminate, nor abuſers of themſelves 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, 
ſhall inherit the kingdom of God.” 

I ſhall here cloſe my extracts from the 
ſcriptures ; which I think the wiſeſt of you 
cannot evade, and the meaneſt of you can- 
not miſtake. I muſt therefore deſire you 
to apply them. You can eafily teil, whether 
you conſider yourſelves as the ſervants of 
Jeſus Chrift ; and whether you obey from 
H 2 the 


6 
the heart the precepts of his goſpel, or the 


maxims of the world. Our actions muſt 
be reducible to one or other of theſe princi- 
ples, and perhaps the reflection how you 
ſpent yeſtertlay may ſolve the inquiry. 
For in every profeſſion there are certain cri- 
terions which diſtinguiſh them, and by 
which thoſe of their votaries, who are de- 
firous of excelling, or even attentive to what 
they are about, invariably direct their courſe. 
The firſt ſtep towards any man's becoming 

a chriſtian is to conſider himſelf as devoted to 
God, alive to the intereſts of his ſoul, and dead 
to thoſe of this wicked world ; and ſo much 
is his heart ſet upon theſe great objects, that 
he is cold even to the follies of the world, 
as well as dead to its vices: he ſhrinks from 
them with diſguſt, and turns his eye for re- 
lief to leſs trifling, leſs tumultuous amuſe- 
ments. Is this the courſe you follow ? do 
you frequently conſider how you may beſt 
advance the glory of God, and the good of 
your own ſoul? would you be willing, and 
even deſirous, to fink in your fortunes in the 
world, provided you was certain by it to 
promote religion, and further the deſigns of 
5 | God? 


„ 
God? do you pray often to this effect; and 
vuwith the ſeriouſneſs and integrity of one who 
means his prayers ſhould be heard? Vou will 
obſerve, that I do not aſk you whether you 
comply with chriſtianity, ſo far only as it is 
engrafted into the manners and cuſtoms of your 
neighbourhood, but whether you comply with 
it as it is expreſſed in the terms of the new Teſ- 
tament; whether you embrace it for its own 
fake, as © the pearl of great price,” your 
richeſt treaſure and your deareſt delight; and 
would perſiſt in doing ſo, though every man, 
with whom you are acquainted, were of a 


contrary opinion: for there is a formal kind 


of chriſtianity, very common in theſe days, 
which is worn juſt as far as it is the faſhion, 
and varied like any other faſhion, and as eaſily 


laid afide, when it is found convenient ſo to 


do. This, which is only the phantom of re- 
ligion, is fo far worſe than none, as it makes 
people fancy themſelves chriſtians when they 
have no title to that character; and then ſatis- 
fy, and, as it were, benumb, their conſciences 
by a fantaſtic compliance with the goſpel, 
which would otherwiſe hardly let them be 


eaſy under an abſolute rejection of it. Such 
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people go to church, one part of the Lord's 
day, if neither buſineſs nor pleaſure inter- 
vene: but you may eaſily ſee, by their for- 
mality and inattention, or unſeaſonable good 
breeding, that devotion of the heart is the 
leaſt part of their buſineſs there. 

Again; ſome will bring their children to 
be baptized, not becauſe they ſeriouſly mean 
to devote them to God, and afterwards bring 
them up in the fear and nurture of the Lord,” 
(for their ſubſequent conduct ſhews that they 
do not,) but becauſe they look upon it as a 
ceremony that can do them no hurt; and it 
has been ſo long the faſhion to comply 
with this ordinance, that it would excite the 
wonder of their relations and acquaintance 
if they did not acquieſce in the cuſtom. The 
ſame perſons, in ſhort, comply with every ce- 
remony of the new Teſtament, only taking 
care to let you ſee, that it has nothing to do 
with their hearts: they even practiſe ſo much 
of its moralityas is ſuited to their inclinations, 
and does not mortify them too much in the eyes 
of the world: they will be kind to their rela- 
tions, obliging to their acquaintance, generous 
to the poor ; though all theſe with a certain 
degree 
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degree of caprice and inequality : they will 
alſo be temperate and orderly in their gene- 
ral conduct. And ſo amiable are theſe qua- 
lities, even moderately practiſed, that be- 
ſides deceiving themſelves, they very fre- 
quently deceive others; and, after allowance 
made for human infirmities, are thought, 
what I am very ſorry they ſhould be thought, 
proper examples, and competent chriſtians, 
For I would have you to obſerve, that a 
decent exterior and the ſocial qualities, by 
no means conſtitute of themſelves the cha- 
rater of a chriftian, though they are always 
included in it. Natural religion, the poliſh- 
ed manners of theſe times, and common ſenſe, 
will make up ſuch a prudent pliant member 
of ſociety, as we have deſcribed, without de- 
riving one conſtituent part of the chriſtian 
character from the new Teſtament. 

But the chriſtian principle is of ano- 
ther ſtock, and of much more extenſive 
influence. The ſervant of the Lord Jeſus 
is intirely devoted, as you might obſerve 
from the ſcriptures I have read to you, to 
his creator. He uniformly endeavours to 
comply with his will : he exerts his utmoſt 
prudence and abilities to that effect: every 
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thought, and word, and action, and affec- 
tion, is devoted to his father, and his God. 
With the morning: light he proſtrates him- 
ſelf before him: every day affords him 
many opportunities of doing good, mortify- 
ing his own evil paſſions, and promoting 
the honour of his maſter; and when he 
reſts himſelf upon his bed, he reſts under the 
care of the Almighty ; contented to ſleep, 
or to die. In ſhort, he fears nothing but 
God; he deſires nothing but God: his 
heart 1s abſorbed in the glorious privileges 
of his chriſtian profeſſion, which gives a co- 
lour to every action of his life. Hence, the 
moſt unpopular and ſelf-denying duties are as 
mucha part of his rule, when proprietyrequires 
them, as the moſt gracious and eaſy : he will 
exhort and rebuke, he will deny and with- 
ſtand, he will even puniſh and correct, for 
the glory of God, and the good of his 
fellow- creatures, though it be much againſt 
the modeſty of his own inclinations. In- 
deed, in all his moral duties he waits not 
for the literal commandment : love and 
gratitude are ſurer guides than the letter of 
the law. And if © his affections are thus 


ſet 
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ſet upon things above, he cannot but be 
moderate in things below ; in the pleaſures, 
the riches, and the honours of the world. 
Senſe, indeed, muſt weaken, as faith grows 
ſtrong : ſelf. is nothing when the Almighty 
is before him: * the holy ſpirit is ſhed 
abroad in his heart: he prays, he mourns, 
he ſtrives, he watches: habit ſtrengthens 
what principle began: *© he will fight the 
good fight of faith, and there is laid up for 
him a crown of glory.” 

Were the world actuated by ſach maxims 
as theſe, inſtead of the contemptible ones 
which are now very improperly ſtiled its po- 
| litics, what a happy world would it be? 
How many vain-glorious and oppreſlive 
ſchemes would vaniſh ; how many heart- 
burnings would die? „ Nation would no 
longer riſe againſt nation, neither would 
there be war any more.” Love, like a ſtu- 
pendous chain hanging down from heaven, 
would bind the heart of every created being 
to its center by a link, and draw them all 
cloſe to God and to one another. There 
would be no more any diſtinction of colour, 
or of country : the eaſt and the weſt, the 


tawny 
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tawny ſavage African and the poliſhed Eu- 
ropean, would only vie with each other in 
mutual affection: though they now forget 
that they are men, they would then re- 
member that they are brethren ; * ſheep of 
the ſame fold; partners of the ſame hope. 
But, alas! far, far diſtant are theſe glorious 
proſpects; yet, the time will come, the 
eye of faith can ſee it, when ** the king- 
doms of the world ſhall be the kingdoms 
of the Lord, and of his Chriſt ;” and“ the 
knowledge of the Lord ſhall cover the earth, 
as the waters cover the ſea.” Let us reduce 
the wiſh, then, to a ſmaller, and more prac- 
ticable compaſs. Were there but one king- 
dom, one province, one City, village, or 
family only in the world, actuated uniformly 
by theſe maxims, how happy would that 
ſociety be? Love would there cement every 
heart; there could not be a diſcordant inte- 
_ reſt: whilit, without any other evil than 
thoſe of nature, hope would brighten every 
proſpect : there would be nothing to fear; 
every thing to expect, and to enjoy. Yet 
even this is ſo difficult to be met with in 
the preſent world, as to be rather hoped for, 
than 


( 123 ) 
than ſpeedily expected. I will bring it, 


therefore, within the compaſs of every one 
that hears me. Were there but one man 
ſincerely devoted to the goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt; faithfully doing the will of God, and 
humbly ſubmitting to his providence ; lov- 
ing God for his own fake, and every other 
man becauſe he is the creature of God; 
his would be the peace that paſſeth all 
underſtanding; which the world cannot 
give, and which the world cannot take 
away.” 

Now this is in the power of every one 
among you : therefore, when you return to 


your homes, be chriſtians and be happy. 
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ROMANS III. 28. 


THEREFORE, WE CONCLUDE THAT A MAN TIS 


JUSTIFIED BY FAITH, WITHOUT THE DEEDS 
OF THE LAW. 


JAMES II. 24. 


YE SEE, THEN, HOW THAT BY WORKS A MAN 
Is JUSTIFIED, AND NOT BY FAITH ONLY. 


IT ismy preſent purpoſe to diſcourſe to you 
upon juſtification, as we find it in the goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt. Now, juſtification is the ſen- 
tenceof our acquittal from guilt, arifing from 
the performance of certain conditions, what- 
ever thoſe are, on account of which we ſhall 
be accepted as being righteous” before God. 
We are certainly obliged by him to ome— 
thing, and are therefore accountable to him 
for ſomething ; and it is as certain, that if 


we 


1 


we are ignorant of what God expects from 
us as our duty, we muſt, in the ſame degree, 
be defective in our performance of that duty. 
The inquiry, then, muſt have been of im- 
portance at all times, but at no time more 
particularly ſo than the preſent, when the 
generality of chriſtians ſeem to have imper- 
fect, and many of them to have falſe notions 
about it. 

I ſhall endeavour to handle this ſubject, 
where the prejudices of ſo many fellow- 
chriſtians are concerned, in the faireſt and 
moſt diſpaſſionate manner; being well per- 
ſuaded, that an humble and a charitable 
mind is more pleaſing to God, as well as 
profitable to man, than the moſt deep re- 
tearches, the moſt extenſive views, and the 
molt enlarged underſtanding. I have cho- 
ſen, therefore, to place before you in one 
view, by way of text, the concluſions of the 
apoſtles, Paul and James, upon the ſub- 
ject. They appear contrary to, but will be 
found to be in perfect agreement with each 
other. It would be ſufficient proof of this 
to obſerve, that they are both found in 
the word of the living God, which © is 
the ſame yeſterday, to day, and for ever.” 

However, 


( 127 ) 
However, to point out the occaſion of each, 
and to diſcuſs the meaning of theſe paſlages, 
will throw light upon our ſubject, and, 
therefore, falls within the immediate deſign 
of my preſent diſcourſe. 

The apoſtle Paul was, in this epiſtle, writ- 
ing to the Romans, then newly converted to 
the chriſtian faith. Many of them being jews, 
could not conceive that the ordinances of 
Moſes, confeſſedly of divine appointment in 
their original, ſhould intirely be done away by 
the miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt ; and more eſpe- 
cially as, to their apprehenſions, ſome pro- 
phecies, repreſenting the future glorious 
ſtate of their nation, were as yet unfulfilled: 
and even our bleſſed ſaviour himſelf, * that 
prophet whom they ſhould hear,” had coun- 
tenanced the notion-by his own example, in 
complying punctually with all the ordi- 
nances of Moſes. They contended, there- 
fore, that theſe ſhould be obſerved, both 
by the gentiles and themſelves, together 
with the peculiar inſtitutions of chriſtianity, 
and be equally binding upon the conſcience. 
It is obſerved alſo, by learned writers, that 

the 
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the jews” had ſome very ſingular notions 
about juſtification, materially connected with 
this queſtion, and which are refuted in this 
epiſtle. Firſt, they thought that the merits 
of their anceſtors were ſo very great, and 
particularly, that the painful circumciſion of 
Abraham, in his advanced age, was ſo merito- 
rious a work, without 2nyobligation to it from 


the law of nature, that God could not hate 


the children of ſuch pious parents. And, be- 
fides, God having mad2acovenant with Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob, to bleſs their poſte- 
rity, it was thought that this covenant obliged 
him to forgive their fins. Their next claim 
of juſtification was from the knowledge and 
ſtudy of the law of Moſes. And the third 
exemption they pleaded was from the per- 
formance of the works of the levitical 
law, which were to expiate fin, eſpecially 
circumciſion, and the ſacrifices to which 
God had promiſed remiſion of ſins.* 

All theſe pleas are ſeverally confidered in 
the body of this epiſtle, ſometimes in a more 
direct, ſometimes in a more oblique man- 

ner; 


* See Mickaelis's Introductory lectures to the new 
Teſtament. Section 129. 
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ner; and the great concluſion is, that not- 
withſtanding all their privileges, they muſt 
ſtill be reputed ſinners before God; in that 
they had broken both the moral and the 
ceremonial law wherein they boaſted; and 
that it was impoſſible for them to be juſti- 
fied by a law which they had tranſgreſſed. 


He then ſhews them, with regard to the | 


peculiar ſanctity and election of their na- 
tion, that Abraham, their progenitor, 
from whom they claimed, was originally 
an idolater, and lived before the very 
exiſtence of the law; which could not 
therefore operate towards his juſtification: 
nay, that he was ſaid in their own ſcripture 
to be juſtified by faith, or humble truſt and 
acquieſcence in the divine will, circumciſion 
being only added as ** ſeal of the righteouſ- 
neſs of the faith, which he had yet being un= 
circumciſed :” and that ſo far was the jew 
from being peculiarly elected by the mercy, 
and all others condemned by the juſt judg- 


ment of God, as they were very apt to 


fancy, that God had reſerved this matter 
peculiarly in his own hands, that he hath 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, even 
I on 
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on us whom he hath called; not of the 
jews only, but alſo of the gentiles:“ and 
that this was ſearching too nearly into the 
hidden myſteries of God, and deciding very 
raſhly, as well as uncharitably, upon what 
was contrary to their own hiſtory of his 
dealings with their nation; he having in 
temporal matters, for” reaſons known to 
himſelf, preferred Jacob to Eſau from the 
womb, which was varying the courſe of the 
Abrahamic bleſſing; and the Iſhmaelites 
and Edomites having no ſhare in the pro- 
miſed land, though deſcended from the ſame 
ſacred original as themſelves. 

Theſe are his principal arguments to the 
jews, whoſe prejudices were all along at- 
tended to by the apoſtle, and muſt be car- 
ried alſo in mind by his chriſtian reader, or 
he will miſapprehend his meaning. But 
ſome of theſe new- converted Romans, I ob- 
ſerved, were gentiles; and theſe ſuppoſed, 
that to obſerve the rules of philoſophy or 
ſelf-government, according to the dogmas 
of ſome of the ſeverer ſects, particularly 
the ſtoics, would lift them into an equa- 
lity with the ſons of God, and make 

them 
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them acceptable to the father of our Lord Jes 
ſus Chriſt. But here again the apoſtle holds 
out to their view the ſame tremendous truth, 
that they are ſinners.” Guilt, therefore, 
cannot be juſtified, where innocence only 
can eſcape. When the law of righteouſneſs 
is tranſgreſſed by ſinful man; he can make 
atonement only by repentance. But who 
ſhall be his example and propitiation? Of this, 
the jews might have informed thoſe gentiles 
by the mouth of their inſpired prophet ; 
<« Behold my ſervant, whom I uphold ; mine 
elect in whom my ſoul delighteth! I have put 
my ſpirit upon him: he ſhall bring forth 
judgment to the gentiles. * He is deſpiſed, 
and rejected of men; a man of ſorrows, and 
acquainted with grief. But he was wounded 
for our tranſgreſſions; he was bruiſed for 
our iniquities ; the chaſtiſement of our 
peace was upon him, and with his ſtripes 
we are healed. All we, like ſheep, have 
gone aſtray ; and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all. *<© Therefore, by 
the deeds of the law,” adds our apoſtle, 
be it moral or ceremonial, ** there ſhall no 
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fleſh be juſtified in his fight: for by the law is 
the knowledge of ſin. But now the rightcout- 
neſs of God without the law is manifeſted, be- 
ing witneſſed by the law and the prophets; 
eventhe righteouſneſs of God whichis by faith 
of Jeſus Chriſt unto all, and upon all them 
that beheve; for there is no difference: for all 
have ſinned, and come ſhort of the glory of 
God; being juſtified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Jeſug 
Chriſt : whom God hath ſet forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteouſneſs for the remiſſion of 
fins that are paſt, through the forbearance 


of God; to declare, I ſay, at this time his 


righteouſneſs ; that he might be juſt, and 
the juſtifier of him that believeth in Jeſus. 
Therefore, we conclude that a man is juſti- 
fed by faith, without the deeds of the law.” * 

You have now, Ihope, a clear, though ſhort 


view of the apoſtle Paul's doctrine upon this 


great point. He concludes all under fin, 
that God may be all in all; that we may 
caſt ourſelves as condemned criminals before 


the 


* 
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the divine preſence z and accept of his par- 
don, upon the terms, and in the form, upon 
which he is pleaſed to offer it; that is, up- 
on the principle of our obedience, not the 
merit of our performance: taking Chriſt for 
our maſter, and determining to ſerve him, 
though imperfectly, yet as well as we can. 

Faith, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is no more than 
belief: that is, indeed, the true idea of it : 
but, in a looſer and more extended ſenſe, 
it is truſt, deyotion, attachment, or fidelity 
to that being, in whom we are ſaid to be- 
lieve: ſo that we. not only believe in him 
barely, as a cold unconcerning truth, like 
the mathematician in a theorem which he 
hath demonſtrated, and never thought of 
applying ; but we rejoice in, and apply that 
belief as the great and ſuperior movement 
in our minds, which rejets and coun- 
teracts every principle unfriendly to it, and 
which regulates, in ſhort, and impels our 
affections and our will. x 

This is, in truth, the ſenſe of the ancient 
jewiſh church of divine faith; as appears 
from the books of Philo, and others, ſtill ex- 
tant; and, therefore, muſt have been the 
I 3 inter- 
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interyretation of it, in the ſchool of Ga- 
maliel, where our apoſtle imbibed his no- 
tions. As this is the moſt material point 
in this whole controverſy, I muſt pro- 
duce the ſentiments of this learned jew, 
who flouriſhed about thirty years before St. 
Paul wrote this epiſtle, as drawn from his 
comment upon theſe words of his own ſcrip- 
ture; Abraham believed in God, and he 
counted it to him for righteouſneſs,” Some 
one, writes he, may perhaps ſay ; do you judge 
this,worthy of praiſe? what man is there ſo 
bad, who would not give attention to God, 
when he ſpeaks, or promiſes any thing? To 
ſuch an one we anſwer; beware, fir, that you 
do not raſhly refuſe this wiſe man the praiſe 
due to him, nor aſcribe to unworthy perſons 
faith, which is the moſt perfect of the virtues, 
nor cenſure our doctrine upon this ſubject. 
For, if you will conſider this matter not ſu- 
perficially, but ſearch it to the bottom, you 
ſhall plainly ſee, that it is no eaſy thing to have 
faith in God only, without any other pledge: 
this, I fay, is no eaſy thing, by reaſon of 
the cloſe relation we bear to what is mor- 
tal, with which We arc yoked, and which 
| forcibly 
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forcibly perſuades us to have faith in riches, 
glory, power, friends, health and ſtrength 
of body, with many other things. Now, 
to efface each of theſe, and put no faith in 
the creature, which is never to be truſted in; 
and to have faith in God alone, who alone 
can be ſecurely relied on; to do this, I ſay, 
is the act of a great and heavenly mind, a 
mind that can no more be enſnared by the 


things of this world.” Theſe are the very 
words of Philo,“ and I might proceed to 


make further extracts, for there is more to the 
ſame effect, and quote other writers of the 
ſame nation, | but that which I have read to 
you from ſo reſpectable a contemporary au- 
thor, ſufficiently demonſtrates what I aſſerted 
of the ſenſe of the jewiſh church upon this 
term; and ſhews that thoſe with whom our 
apoſtle converſed, as wellas thoſe towhom he 
wrote, underſtood by faith, not bare belief, 


I 4 „bft 


* Vol. 1. p. 485. | 

+ A large collection of quotations to the ſame purpoſe 
ſrom other jewiſh writers may be found in Chriſtiani Schoett- 
genii Horæ Hebraicz et Talmudicæ. Tom. 2. edit. Dreſ- 
dz 1742, from p. 682, to p. 687. See alſo Dr. John 
Heylin's Eſſay on Faith, —vol. 1. of his Theological Lec- 
tures, p. 139, from whence this note, and the verſion of 
Philo are taken, | 
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but truſt, dependence, reſignation, and de- 


votedneſs to the object of their belief. 


Thus the dutiful child believes in his ve- 
nerable parent; rcjoices in his ſmile; bends 
before his frown; adopts his manners, ſen- 
timents and views; and regulates every im- 
portant action on the ſole idea of its being 


- pleaſing or diſpleaſing to him. 


This is the ſenſe alſo in which our ſaviour 
uſes the word, the very firſt time we meet with - 
it in the new Teſtament, when he ſtiles his 
diſciples, O ye of little faith ;” that is, 
of an inattentive and unfilial temper, of lit- 
tle truſt and dependance upon him. In- 
deed, the whole eleventh chapter to the He- 
brews, and many other ſcriptures which I 
cannot now ſtay to write, are ample com- 
ments on our ſaviour's expreſſion. 80 that, 
J think, it is paſt a doubt, if we argue from 
the notions of the age and country connected 
with this epiſtle, that when we believe in 
Chriſt, in the apoſtle Paul's ſenſe of thoſe 
words, and which he makes the ſole condition 
of our juſtification, we not only acknowledge, 
in words, Jeſus to be the meſſiah of God, 
but we accept him from the heart, as our 


king 
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king to rule over us, and. devote ourſelves 
to obſerve his laws with the moſt ardent and 
unreſerved obedience, * 

Leſs than this, indeed, could not be 
meant in the nature of things, whatever 
terms were expreſſed, conſidering the per- 
fection of God's nature, the defectiveneſs 
of our own, and the relation in which 
we ſtand towards him. Words are defec- 
tive in their nature, and change their 
meaning by time ; but the nature of things 
is immortal. Words, in the firſt place, can- 
not always include every thing with pro- 
priety ; ſomething muſt be left to be under- 
ſtood. When a ſtate publiſhes a declaration 
that it will receive again its rebellious ſub- 
jets who are defirous of returning to their 
allegiance, it does not ſtipulate, in the act 
of grace, that if ever they break out into 
rebellion afreſh, they ſhall be puniſhed as 

traitors : 


* That is, taking a © faith working by love,” for our 
principle, we go on eaſily and naturally to the effects of 
belief, when it has laid hold on the affections, which are 
a cheerful obedience to, and acquieſcence in the will of the 
beloved object ; and more, eſpecially, when our reaſon con- 
firms the choice of our affections, for then the will has no- 
thing to diſtract it, 
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traitors: the mention of it were unconcili- 
ating, ungrateful, and even unneceſſary: 
for pardon for paſt offences cannot but ſup- 
poſe and include in it future fidelity. Words, 
again, have various ſenſes; and, ſenſes in 
ſome combinations intirely remote from their 
original meaning. Thus, the word, “ li- 
berty, is applied by all political writers to 
certain forms of government, and particularly 
our own, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, liberty and 
government are terms of oppoſition ; are in- 
compatible with and deſtructive of each other. 
Words, again, change their meaning by time: 
thus © tyrant,” once only ſignified governor, 
and **knave”, expreſſed no more than ſervant. 
But the nature of things is immortal. Im- 
perfection mult be governed by perfection: 
where there is government there muſt be 
law, and where there is law there muſt be 
obedience; be it in earth or heaven; with 
archangel, angel, or man. I may, there- 
fore, hazard the expreſſion, that God could 
not pardon upon other terms than a con- 
ditional and proviſionary obedience. God 
is virtue: he cannot, like an earthly prince, 
diſpenſe with his juſt and equal laws out of 
indulgence 
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indulgence to particular perſons: there are 
no favourites in the divine ceconomy ; * the 
face of the Lord is ſet againſt them that do 
evil;” and © in every nation, he that fear- 
eth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, is ac- 
cepted with him.” 

Beſides, virtue is progreſſive, as well as 
perfective of our nature: it is conquered, 
as well as receded from, by degrees. The 
reward, therefore, muſt agree with the 
ſervice : the man of yeſterday muſt not 
be levelled with an apoſtle, nor the mar- 
tyr's crown be beſtowed on him who hath 
only juſt riſen from the font. Moreover, 
the diſcipline of the chriſtian religion was 
intended to fit us for heaven, as well as to 
bring us there. A courſe of ſeveral vices, even 
the practice of one vice, perſiſted in for a long 
time, ſo alienates the mind from God, and 
unfits it for the company of heaven, “ that 
all the moſt gracious deſignations of the goſ- 
pel could not avail for its acceptance with 
the God of purity, unleſs he was pleaſed to 
create it afreſh; to new-mold its habits, 
and its powers, its affections and its will. 

Only, 


* See this very happily illuſtrated in the firſt part of Dr. 
Scott's book, entitled © The Chriſtian Life,” 
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Only, let us obſerve one diſtinction, his 


pardon of the guilty man upon embra- 


eing of chriſtianity, as to what is paſt, has 
no condition at all ; it is clogged with 
no proviſion, © believe only in the Lord Je- 
ſus Chriſt, and thou ſhalt be ſaved.” © To- 
day, ſhalt thou be with. me in paradiſe :” 
the pardon is, here alſo, freely diſpenſed to a 
ſeemingly unworthy object; but it is to 
one, who is become ſenſible of his own un- 
worthineſs, and deſirous to accept of the for- 
giveneſs offered through Jeſus Chriſt. But 
this is nothing to the caſe of one, who hath 
profeſſed chriſtianity all his life, and hath 
long lived under the influences of the holy 


ſpirit. His juſtification, or final acceptance, 


muſt depend upon his obedience; upon 
certain conditions of conduct, expreſſed in 
the new Teſtament; without the obſervance 
of which, all his pleas of faith will no more 
avail him, than it would a wretch, who. 
was proved guilty of high-treaſon, that he 
had formally acknowledged the title of the 
ſovereign, and even aſſiſted in the ceremony 
of proclaiming his king. It is in vain, 
that he depends wholly upon Jeſus Chriſt, 


who hath lived in open contradiction to his 
will ; 
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will; „ for without holineſs, no man ſhall 
ſee the Lord.” May the ſolemn words be in- 
ſcribed on the heart of every one who hears 
me! for it is by a courſe of fincere and uni- 
form, though imperfect, obedience only, 
that we can be juſtified by faith in, or ac- 
knowledgment of, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 

Theſe truths are ſo very plain, and might 
be illuſtrated by ſo many inſtances in com- 
mon life, that one would almoſt wonder 
how they could poſſibly have been miſtaken. 
Yet it appears, both from this epiſtle of the 
apoſtle James, and alſo from eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
ſtory, that they were miſtaken very early inthe 
church. Bad minds are willing to lay hold 
of any thing that will adminiſter the leaſt 
conſolation to their wretched: ſtate; and 
weak ones are always willing to puzzle 
others and themſelves. The writings of 


our apoſtle were no ſooner publiſhed, than 
they were miſunderſtood and perverted by 
theſe two deſcriptions of men. There 
were a ſet of chriſtians, called Antino- 
mians, who preſently maintained from 
this concluſion of St. Paul in my text, and 
ſome other detached expreſſions or miſtaken 


reaſonings 
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reaſonings in this and his other epiſtles, * 
that Chriſt having fulfilled the moral law 
for us, and his righteouſneſs being applied to 
us, our juſtification was complete by our 


believing in him; and therefore that it was 
ſuperfluous, 


* One of which is this, © by grace are ye ſaved, 
through faith; it is the gift of God.” (Eph. ii. 8.) Here 
the apoſtle endeavours to beat down the fooliſh nction of 
politive merit, which the jews perpetually cheriſhed. 
« Ye are ſaved,” ſays he, © not by the merits of your 
anceſtors, though ſome of them were very great; nor by 
the merits of your ſacrifices, which, though once appointed 
by God as an atonement, are now ſuperſeded by him; 
nor, leaſt of all, by the merits of yourſelves ; but intirely 
through the knowledge of the goſpel of .Jeſus Chriſt, 
But this does not ſuppoſe that we are to do nothing of our- 
ſelves to obtain the divine favour ; though nothing that 
we could do would be able of itſelf to procure it. Salva- 


tion and acceptance are indeed ultimately, as well as prima- 
rily, God's work, but yet man is immediately employed in it. 


It is the ſame in nature as in grace: God only gives man 
power to walk; but he muſt uſe his own legs, or the motion 
of the body would never be effected. God only gives man 
food to eat: but his own foreſight and labour, and care, in 
many various ways, mult bring it to that perfection which 
is neceſſary to fit it for his uſe. So far is God from 
putting the bread into our mouths, which is called the ſtaff 
of life, that man muſt plow, and ſow, and grind, and knead, 
and bake, before he has one morſel of bread to eat; that is, 
he muſt exerciſe thoſe various powers, the capacity of which- 
the only wiſe God hath beſtowed upon him for this end. 
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ſuperfluous, if not impious, to ſuppoſe that 
God would not ſave without any conditions; 
or that the obſervance of the law of righ- 
teouſneſs ſhould be neceſſary to complete the 
juſtification of thoſe, who were already juſ- 
tified and accepted through the faith of our 
Lord jeſus Chriſt. 

Theſe opinions were held by many: the 
peculiar prejudices of the jews, before- 
mentioned; the ambiguity of the term 
« faith, among the gentiles; the difficulty 
of ranging their ideas on ſo new a ſubject, 
and a ſecret bias, I fear, to follow the 
corruption and pride of human nature 
in thus claiming probation to be at an end; 
probably contributed not a little to their 
ſpread and ſupport. The other apoſtles, 
therefore, found it neceſſary to interpoſe, in 
order to cure ſo dangerous and funda- 
mental an error in that goſpel which they 


were commiſſioned to explain. St. Peter, 


one of the chiefeſt of them, is ſuppoſed to 
have written his epiſtle two years after this 
of St. Paul to the Romans; “ and it is the 


opinion 


* The epiſtle to the Romans, and moſt of St. Paul's 


other epiſtles, were writtten about the year of Chriſt, 57. 
See Pearſon and Whitby. 


St. James 
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opinion of biſhop Bull, one of the moſt learn- 
ed men in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, and by far 
the beſt writer on this ſubject, that he par- 
ticularly refers to the miſapplication of theſe 
doctrines of predeſtination, and election, 
and of being juſtified by faith only, with- 
out the deeds of the law, when he fays in 
it “ that there are ſome things in St. Paul's 
epiſtles hard to be underſtood, which un- 
teachable and unftable men wreſt, as they 
do alfo the other ſcriptures, to their own 
deſtruction.” For what one doctrine, in all 
St. Paul's epiſtles, was ſo likely “ to be 
wreſted to their own deſtruction,” as this 
milinterpretation ** of unteachable and un- 
ſtable men,” that the obſervance of the 
moral law was not a neceſſary condition of 
falvation to thoſe who were accepted in Je- 
ſus Chriſt. 

However, it is certain that St. James 
in his general epiſtle, which was written 
about five or ſix years after this of St. 

Paul 


St. James's and St. Peter's epiſtles, a little before the year 
63. ib. 

Other commentators have other hypotheſes ; but none 
make St. Paul's epiſtle to the Romans, leſs than two years 
prior to the epiſtles of Peter and James, 
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Paul to the Romans, hath not reſttained 
himſelf to alluſions or oblique ſtrictures; 
but hath entered into a courſe of very ex- 
act reaſoning on the ſubject, and effectually 
prevented any miſtakes for the future, among 
thoſe who are willing to give him a ſerious 
and impartial peruſal. He begins this part 
of his epiſtle, by ſhewing the unprofitable- 
neſs of words without correſpondent actions, 
in common life, as well as in the affair of 
our final juſtification. *©* Will the beſt cho- 
ſen words, ſays he, cover a naked bro- 
ther, or the moſt kind and charitable expreſ- 
fions fill his hungry belly: will barely ſay- 
ing to him, depart in peace, be ye warm- 
ed, and filled; contribute to his comfort 
and refreſhment, if ye give him none of thoſe 
things which ye talk of? Even ſo faith, 
if it hath not works, is dead being alone.” 

This is no leſs elegant, than ſtrictly juſt. 
He then goes on to prove the abſurdity 
of thoſe who maintain that they have faith 
in Chriſt, without a chriſtian life. A good 
life, fays he, is viſible to all, but profeſ- 
© fion, depending intirely upon the fincerity 
with which it is made, cannot be proved 8 
| M 
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by its effects, which are an holy æid a chrif- 
tian converſation.” Then he thews further, 
that the faith of profeſſion only, is the faith 
of the condemned ſpirits ; the devils alſo 
believe and tremble.” And as St. Paul had 
inſtanced our father Abraham who was juſ- 
tified by faith, which had probably been 
groſſly miſunderſtood, he ſhews in what 
ſenſe that expreſſion is to be taken, and that 
it included the moſt humble and obedient 
mind, agreeably to our ſaviour's uſe of it, 
and the ſenſe of the ancient jewiſh church. 
« Was not Abraham, our father, juſtified 
by works, when he had offered Iſaac his 
ſon upon the altar? Seeſt thou how faith 
wrought with his works, and by works was 
his faith made perfect? Ye ſee then how 
that by works a man is juſtified, and not by 
faith only ? | 

I hope, little need now be added to ſend 
you hence with a true and ſcripture idea 
of juſtification. Whether you call it faith 
with St. Paul, or works with St. James, it 
is certain that you cannot be ſaved at the laſt 
day, without regulated affections, and an uni- 
formly holy and humble life. Our works, 
indeed 


/ 
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indeed, are deſtitute of merit, but the new 
Teſtament declares that they are neceſſary; 
te that without holineſs no man ſhall ſee the 
Lord: and, therefore, defective as they are, 
we muſt labour at their improvement, and 
offer them up to God with the deepeſt hu- 
mility. 
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DI SCOUR-S8 10, 


GALATIANS v. 6. 


FOR IN CHRIST JESUS NEITHER CIRCUMCISION 
AVAILETH ANY THING, NOR UNCIRCUMCI- 
SION; BUT FAITH WHICH WORKETH BY LOVE. 


GALATIANS VI. 15. 


FOR IN CHRIST JESUS NEITHER CIRCUMCISION 
AVAILETH ANY THING, NOR UNCIRCUMCI» 
SION; BUT A NEW CREATURE, 


THr1s whole epiſtle to the Galatians was 
written upon occaſion of a queſtion early 
agitated in the church, viz. how far chriſ- 
tians were obliged to the obſervance of the 
moſaic law: and the plain ſenſe of theſe 
two very remarkable and inſtructive paſſages 
which I have read to you from it, and which 
contain indeed the determination of the 
apoſtle upon the queſtion, amounts to this: 

e « In 
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* In the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, into 
which you are baptized, neither will the 
obſervance of the mcſaic ordinances make 
you acceptable through Chriſt, nor the neg- 
lect of them make you criminal in his 
fight: the only rite now impoſed is the 
converſion of the heart to God ; and the 
only condition he requires is a ſincere, how- 
ever imperfect, obſervance of his moral 
laws; a faith or belief in him which pro- 
duceth love both to God and the brethren, 
and muſt therefore neceſſarily conform it- 
ſelf to his will; which viſibly beneficial 
effects will now be accepted by him, in- 
ſtead of burdenſome ceremonies, which have 
anſwered the end of their inſtitution, and 
are therefore of no longer uſe.” And the 
ſame truth, detached from the controverſy 
which is here intermingled with it, is ex- 
preſſed, therefore, in more general terms in 
theſe words: without holineſs no man 
ſhall ſee the Lord.” 
From theſe, and indeed from every other 
text in the new Teſtament, it appears, 
that the end of our Lord's miſſion was to 
deſtroy fin, and every inefficacious and ſuper- 
ſtitious 
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ſtitious act of religion; and ** to purify unto 
himſelf a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” In his own deſcription of the 
day of judgment, where its proceedings are 
very accurately noticed, he ſhews, in the 
moſt expreſs words, that the actions of a 
good life are the only evidences that will be 
accepted, to acquit or to condemn us at 
the bar of his tribunal. © I was hungry, 
and ye gave me meat; thirſty, and ye gave 
me drink ; I was a ſtranger, and ye took me 
in ; naked, and ye clothed me; fick, and in 
priſon, and ye viſited me.” The faith of 
theſe good men, who were thus employed, 
is never ſo much as mentioned ; and the 
| reaſon is plain enough: it cannot but be 
taken for granted. They were his prof. fed 
ſervants; and every good man has faith 
according to the meaſure of evidence. 

A good man, of every age, is one de- 
voted to God: and ſuch an one can ot 
but accept of, and rejoice in, the revela- 
tion of ' that being to whoſe honour and 
intereſts he is devoted. Of courſe, there- 
fore, they were faithful believers in his 
name, who were faithful workers of his 

| RK 4 will. 
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will. But it is very remarkable, that ** the 
workers of iniquity,” as they are expreſsly 
ſtiled, ſhould plead their faith as a reaſon 
why they ſhould be accepted; though the 
holy and the humble imitators of Jeſus ne- 
ver once thought of its merit. Lord!” 
ſay theſe miſtaken men, „have we not 
preached in thy name, and in thy name 
done many wonderful works?” His an- 
{wer is likewiſe recorded to their condem- 
nation, Depart from me, all ye work- 
ers of iniquity,” 

Thus you ſee our Lord's own deter- 
mination of this controverted caſe: a 
good life is made the teſt of faith or pro- 
feſſion, and the indiſpenſable condition of 
our being juſtified or accepted through 
him. After this plain fact, it may well 
be admired that ſo many preachers of 
the goſpel, in this enlightened country, 
ſhould affirm, that holineſs is no condition 
of ſalvation ; and that any reader of the new 
Teſtament ſhould be found to believe them. 
I would only aſk them this plain queſtion ; 
can any bad liver be faved through Jeſus 
Chriſt ? I believe they would hardly be bold 
| enough 


E 
enough to maintain this laſt ſuppoſition. If, 
then, a bad liver cannot be ſaved by his faith, 
a man muſt be a good liver to be ſaved, or 
juſtified, by the faith of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt ; that is, he muſt faithfully perform 
every part of his duty, and ſincerely avoid 


every habit of vice, or elſe he cannot be 
accepted. 
But we will view the ſubject in ſome other 


lights. Man is a creature, unable of him- 
ſelf to help himſelf, or even to will that 
which is good, much leſs to do it. God 
in his own time, ſends his ſon into the 
world, to free him from the bondage of fin 
and ſatan, to direct and ſtrengthen the powers 
of his conſcience by the aſſiſtance of his 
holy ſpirit, and the aſſurance of immortality. 
But obedience to the moral law was not can- 
celled by the goſpel. There is no con- 
demnation, indeed, to thoſe in Chriſt Jeſus, 
who walk not after the fleſh, but after the 
ſpirit; but to thoſe that are contentious, 
and do not obey the truth, but obey unrigh- 
teouſneſs; tribulation and anguiſh, indigna- 
tion and wrath, upon every ſoul of man that 
doth evil; on the jew firſt, and alſo on the 
gentile.” Obedience, therefore, to holineſs, 

is 
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is as much binding as before Jeſus Chriſt 
preached his goſpel ; for it has now ſome 
additional ſanctions. The more ſublime 
the revelation of the goſpel, the more pure 
its doctrines, and the more clear its ſanctions, 
the more muſt general virtue, which is no- 
thing but the will of God in the perfection 
of our natures, be ellential to its nature and 
its frame. The times of ignorance God 
winked at; but we muſt now give all dili- 
gence, and add to our faith virtue, and to 
our virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance, and ta temperance patience, 
and to patience godlineſs, and to godlineſs 
brotherly-kindneſs, and to brotherly-kind- 
neſs charity ; for if theſe things, ſays the 
apoſtle, be in you and abound, they ſhall 
make you that ye ſhall neither be barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. But he that lacketh theſe 
things is blind, and cannot ſee afar off, and 
hath forgotten that he was purged from his 
old fins.” * Theſe laſt words of St. Peter 
are very remarkable, and intirely coincide 
| with 


* 2 Pet, bo 57. 
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with what I take to be the ſcripture-notion of 
Juſtification ; namely, that it is a full pardon 
granted by God to ſinful man, both of na- 
tural and acquired depravities, on his em- 
bracing the profeſſion of chriſtianity, pro- 
vided that he conforms himſelf to a filial 
obedience for the time to come, and © adds 
to his faith; virtue.” 

But I am aſhamed to argue any longer 
upon this head with men pretending ei- 
ther to chriſtianity or common ſenſe. Were 
I to plead from ſcripture, I could pro- 
duce as many paſſages to confirm my 
doctrine as there are moral ſentences in 
it: and, were I to plead from reaſon ; from 
the nature of God, the nature of man, and 
the nature of government and ſubordination ; 
I muſt produce as many arguments for con- 
ditional obedience as there are connate ideas 
on thoſe ſubjects in the world. I will refer 
you, therefore, to your own underſtandings. 

But, though I have done with argument in 
ſo plain a caſe, it will be worth our while 
to conſider the grounds of the error in ge- 
neral ; from what ſource it ſprung, and by 
what ſteps alſo it hath ariſen to its preſent 
height and eminence in this nation; which 

"May 
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may perhaps be a more effectual way to ex- 
poſe it, than by pointing againſt it all the 
moſt formidable artillery of ſcripture and 
common ſenſe. To many, an oblique view 
is preferable to a direct one: it is certain 
there is a fallacy in this caſe, and if we can 
detect it by an hiſtorical detail, it will be 
more acceptable, and conſequently more 
uſeful, than by formally combating the 
principle. Hiſtory hath ever been accounted 
the handmaid of truth ; and there is this 
peculiarly favourable circumſtance in eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, ariſing from the importance 
of the ſubject, that the birth of every error 
being marked, from the firſt preaching of 
the goſpel, gives an accuracy and preci- 


ſion to ſuch inquiries, not to be expected in 


any other hiſtory of opinions. 

It is allowed by all, that theſe opinions 
toc k their riſe from St. Paul's epiſtles. 
Now, it is to be obſerved, that the apoſtle 
was writing controverſy in thoſe epiſtles; 
that is, in his main deſign, expoſing errors, 
not explaining truths. And it is well known 
to learned men, that, in all ſuch caſes, every 
propoſition, though ſeemingly the moſt de- 

tached 


. 
tached, refers to the leading purpoſe of the 
whole; takes a tinge from the general co- 


lour, and muſt be ſeen, to be ſeen clearly, in 


the ſame point of view, and through the 
common medium. How unfit, then, are the 
many to judge of this intricate queſtion, 
which is enveloped both in dark and diſtant 
antiquity, and the prejudices of a particular 
people; and how ſtrangely did they miſtake 
the ſenſe of the apoſtle, who contended from 
theſe epiſtles, that he who is juſtified by 
faith, is already certain of future happineſs, 
without being bound to work his further 
progreſs in it, by the obſervance of the mo- 
ral law. 

Indeed, the poſition was too abſurd at 
any time to ſtand by itſelf; and, therefore, 
ſome collateral aſſiſtance was looked for 
to cover and ſupport it. And this was 
found in the additional doctrine of perſeve- 
rance, which theſe interpreters grafted upon 
their firſt refinement of being ſaved by faith 
or reliance on Jeſus Chriſt alone. For, 
knowing that moral qualities were neceſſary 
to fit us for heaven under every diſpenſa- 
tion; and having already determined that 
thoſe who were juſtified by faith, or belief, 


did 
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did not need holineſs to juſtify them fur- 
ther ; they added, that God would prevent 
thoſe by his grace from falling finally into 
evil courſes whom he had fo juſtified and 
predeſtinated to eternal ſalvation through 
Chriſt. This doctrine of perſeverance, 
however, though very neceſſary to complete 
their ſyſtem, was, in the firſt place, directly 
contrary to St. Paul's own ſuppoſition ; 
for Jeep under my body, ſays he, and 
bring it into ſubjeQtion.” And why did he 
do all this? why, to the utter confuſion of 
theſe men of perſeverance, he adds, ! leſt 
when I have preached to others, I myſelf 
ſhould be a caftaway.” And now, I leave 
it to their choice to determine, whether St. 
Paul was a juſtified perſon or not; or whe- 
ther, if juſtified, ſtill his own ſuppoſition 
does not plainly allow that he might have 
been a caſtaway. 

Moreover, the making ſome men perſe- 
vere in holineſs by extraordinary infuſions 
of grace, which they never deſired, nor 
troubled their heads about, whilſt it is de- 
nied to others, is directly contrary to the na- 
tural notions men entertain of the equal love 
of God to his creatures, as well as to the other 

portraits 
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portraits of it in ſcripture. It is adopting a 
ſyſtem of favouritiſm, too horrid to be even 
thought of in the ſupreme being ; and, with 
regard to the party himſelf, deſtroys the notion 
of free-will, which is the baſis of all the di- 
vine economy ; his laws, his promiſes, and 
his threatenings to mankind. But I am 
running unawares into argument, when I 
propoſed to confine myſelf to matters of 


fact. To keep, then, more cloſely to the 


point; theſe errors, with all their conſe- 
quences, did not grow up at once. It 1s 
probable, from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that the 
firſt Antinomians were a ſet of profligate 
men, who only miſunderſtood our apoſtle to 
gratify their miſordered lives: for none of 


the fathers, for the firſt four centuries, 


touch upon the point, or mention it ei- 
ther as a ſound or heretical doctrine; all 
along ſuppoſing free- will. 

I think I have not gone too far in making 


this aſſertion; for out of two hundred and two 


eccleſiaſtical writers, prior to St. Auguſtin, 
whoſe names and books, with an analyſis of 
their opinions are digeſted by Dupin, only 
two are found, and thoſe verging towards the 

end 
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end ot the fourth century, who at all glance 
at the doctrines we are combating: and of 
theſe, Mark, the hermit, whoſe works are 
loft, but abridged by Photius, is only faid 
« to attribute much to the grace and faith 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and very little to the good 
works and free actions of men; differing 
therein from moſt of the afiatical writers.” 
Macarius, the other, who lived earlier in 
that century, wrote very judiciouſly upon 
the point, thus reconciling the doctrines of 
grace and free-will ; “that we ought always 
ſo to labour, as if the whole depended upon 
our own endeavours, and yet to acknow- 
ledge that we can do nothing without God.” 

This is with me a moſt convinc- 
ing argument of the little foundation it 
has in ſcripture; for, if unconditional ſal- 
vation and irreſiſtible grace had been the 
doctrines of the ſcripture, they muſt have 
been fundamental doctrines, and theſe pri- 
mitive fathers could not have been igno- 
rant of their truth; but in the writings 
of the firſt four centuries, we in vain 
look for any trace of them. In the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, indeed, a fect 
of heretics aroſe in the church, called Pela- 
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gians, from their leader, Pelagius. This 
man and his adherents aſſerted, „that there 
was no original ſin: that a man might ac- 


compliſh all the commands of God by the 


mere power of nature; and that the gifts 
of grace were only neceſſary to enable him 
to act more eaſily and more perfectly.“ 
This opinion, ſtriking at the root of chriſ- 


tianity, St. Auguſtin, a venerable character, 


but of too lively an imagination for a ſtrict 
diſputant, unluckily exerted himſelf to con- 
fute theſe heretics ; and, that he might do it 
the more effectually, he ventured to aſſert, 
under the ſhelter of ſome literal expreſſions 
in the controverſial epiſtles of St. Paul, not 
only that the grace of God was neceſſary to 
man's ſalvation, which theſe Pelagians had 
denied, but that God beſtowed or with- held 
that grace according to his mere pleaſure : 
that ſome were fore-ordained to eternal life, 
and ſome left to eternal miſery : that theſe 
fore-ordained or predeſtinated perſons could 
not alter or avert the eternal decree by their 
moral conduct.” And this ſyſtem he 
adopted in its full extent, made it the 


ground-work of all his arguments, and, in 
L the 
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the courſe of a very voluminous controverſy, 
refined, enlarged upon, and completed it: 
Such was the firſt riſe of theſe opinions 
in the church four hundred years after the 
goſpel was preached. And the authority 
of this really ingenious father was ſo great, 
and his interpretation was ſo well ſuited to 
the metaphyſical genius of the ſchuolmen 
in the middle ages, when juſt reaſon- 
ing and learning were ſucceeded by far- 
fetched and ſubtile inquiries, that it conti- 
nued, intricate and abſurd as it was, the 
prevailing and undiſturbed doctrine of the 
weſtern church for fix hundred years. 
But, in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, a conſiderable agitation in our weſtern 
world began to effet another change of prin- 
ciple in this point. The cruſades, or expedi- 
tions into the eaſt, for the recovery of the holy 
land, were then firſt propoſed ; and ſo vio- 
lently promoted in Europe by Peter the 
hermit, and pope Urban the ſecond, that 
they thought no ſtrains of eloquence too 
great if they would but effect this deſirable 
purpoſe ; and, accordingly, thoſe zealous ec- 
clefiaſtics ſo magnified the merit of theſe 


military 
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military expeditions, as to make them far 
ſuperior, even in the eye of God, to a life of 
piety and virtue, and the means of conferring 
inſtant juſtification on the moſt guilty 
wretch, when engaged in fo holy an enter- 


prize. * Hence alſo aroſe in the Roman. 


church, which had before adopted St. 
Auſtin's ideas upon this ſubject, the notion 
of poſitive merit; and, by degrees, when 
it was found how many gainful purpoſes 
it would anſwer, that ſtill more pre- 
poſterous and unchriſtian doctrine, that the 
life of a very good man was ſo very me- 
ritorious, that a part of it only would pro- 
cure. heaven for him, and that the reſt of 
it might be applied, at the diſcretion of the 
pope, to the ſalvation of thoſe bad men in 
his communion, whoſe neceſſities moſt re- 
quired ſuch indulgence. 
Happily, at the reformation in the ſix- 
teenth century, which was particularly oc- 
caſioned by this doctrine of ſupererogation, 
and the groſs abuſe in granting the conſe- 
quent indulgencies, this and many other 


La: errors 


See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. octavo edit. 
vol. I. note xiii. p. 285. 
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errors were aboliſhed by many national 
churches, and eſpecially by our own. But 
all churches were not ſo. wiſe in their re- 
formations ; particularly that of Geneva, 


conducted by John Calvin, who adopted, 


on this head, the reveries with which he 
was furniſhed by St. Auſtin. He probably 
thought them moſt commodious for his 
purpoſe, in ſapping the doctrine of ſupere- 
rogation, and throwing him at the ut- 
moſt poſſible diſtance from Rome. He 
ſcarcely, I ſuppoſe, ſaw through their con- 
ſequences; but, being of a warm com- 
plexion, and the times not very cool, he 
could not be contented with ſhewing that 
works have no merit of themſelves; but 
inſiſted, that works had nothing to do with 
our ſalvation ; that they were not neceſſary, 


even as conditions to thoſe who were already 


juſtified, but only graceful and proper as the 
conſequences and fruits of faith. 

I have only to wiſh, that the maintain- 
ers of them in our times would ſeriouſly 
contemplate theſe great events. One would 
think that the errors, into which they had 
drawn our fathers, would have been a warn- 


ing at leaſt to their poſterity to reject them. 
But 
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But enthuſiaſm is ſtill triumphant among 
the common people, eſpecially thoſe who are 
ſerious ; and few, indeed, enjoy the rare pri- 
vilege of being judicious and deyout. They 
are yet, however, bleſſed be God, harmleſs 
in their lives and converſations ; and, whilſt 
they keep from that worſt of hereſies, a bad 
life, and do not follow the conſequences of 
their opinions, which would lead directly to 
licentiouſneſs, he that made them, and 
* knoweth whereof they were made,” will 
doubtleſs be merciful to their error. Yet, 
all error is dangerous ; and every opinion in 
religion, though ſeemingly the moſt ſpecu- 
lative, has, to ſuch a being as man, either 
immediately or by conſequence, an influence 
upon his practice. Affection cannot be ſe- 
parated from opinion: and, having but a 
certain ſtock of it at our diſpoſal, if we va- 
lue one thing too much, we ſhall eſteem 
others, perhaps much more valuable, too 
little. 

I could earneſtly wiſh, therefore, that any 
thing I have now ſaid, might clear their un- 
derſtandings upon this important ſubject. I 
will not, at preſent, impute it to the per- 
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verſeneſs of their wills: but it will do them 
no harm to examine their conſciences upon 
this head alſo, and ſee if a little more Humi- 
lity would not have become them, before 
they had oppoſed themſelves to theſe ſcriptu- 
ral opinions. Let them remember that Je- 
ſus Chriſt died indeed for ſinners, but for 
thoſe ſinners only that forſake and amend 
their ſins; that, notwithſtanding their chriſ- 
tian privileges, this will be the only point 
of inquiry at the laſt day; when the fen- 
tence recorded is not © Depart from me, 
all ye that want aſſurance, or predeſtination, 
or election; but, Depart from me, all 
ye workers of iniquity.” 
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WHEREFORE, GIVING ALL DILLIGENCE, ADD 
TO YOUR FAITH, VIRTUE, 


IT is really melancholy to conſider the 


ſtate of religion in the world. That bleſſed 
principle was infuſed into us by our maker, 
to be a comfort to us againſt the evils, and 
a guide to us amidſt the intricacies of this 
life; and to prepare us for, and lead us gra- 
dually to a better. And it was well fitted 
throughout to theſe great and gracious pur- 
poſes. For what can poſſibly hurt, or much 
affect, a truly religious man? He who fears 
God, fears nothing elſe: he who loves him, 
is occupied by no inferior gratification; all 
bis wants are ſupplied by that inexhauſtible 
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ſource of good ; he looks down, therefore, on 
every created thing. But this beſt gift of God, 
this bread of life and health, we adulterate 
ſeveral ways, according to the greater or 
leſs degree of obſtinacy in ourſelves. Some 
of us turn it into poiſon, and eat it only to 
our condemnation ; ſome of us corrupt it, 


ſo as to deſtroy its nouriſhment and make it 


uſeleſs; and ſome, ſo as to confound its 
taſte and make it bitter: whilſt there are a 
choſen few who cat it thankfully as it was 
given them, and draw from it health, and 
ſtrength, and pleaſure to their ſouls. 

But, it is not ſo much my preſent purpoſe 
to deplore the profligacy of many, and the 
indifference of moſt men to the principles of 
religion ; but the confuſion and miſtakes that 
prevail with the ſerious part of our brethren 
in this matter. It is indeed not only vexatious, 
but very painful to a candid chriſtian mind, 


to think that any who © love the Lord Jeſus 


with ſincerity; ſkould labour under any fun- 
damental miſtake, and ſhould have been 
drawn, either by the prejudices of education, 
the influence of falſe teachers, or their own 
miſapplication of the ſcriptures, to entertain 

as 
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as goſpel-truths, doctrines which may be 
extremely hurtful, if their conſequences 
are admitted; which mult be ſeducing and 
perplexing, even if their conſequences are 
denied ; and give them unworthy notions 
of God, and uncharitable thoughts of their 
neighbour.* And it is not now to be con- 
cealed that ſeveral ſuch unchriſtian doctrines 


have gained conſiderable footing in our 
church. 


* That calviniſm gives unphiloſophical, and even im- 
moral notions of God, is apparent from the ſlighteſt 
view of the doctrine of abſolute decrees, and that it will 
make its votaries defective in that other great chriſtian com- 
mandment of love and charity to our neighbour, is too 
much to be feared from its conſtitution z which is always 
narrow, near, and unſocial ; often intolerant. For if the 
Calviniſt thinks the Arminian in a ſtate of damnation, while 
he himſelf is in a ſtate of irreſiſtible grace, the conſequence 
muſt be that he can hold no mean in his opinion of him: 
he muſt look lightly on him, on whom God hath caſt 
ſuch a viſible mark of his diſpleaſure : he will more 
probably, as obſervation and experience hath ſhevyn, deſpiſe, 
perſecute, and deteſt him. 

See the gloomy principles of calviniſm, and the firſt 
dawnings of an excellent underſtanding in its meditations 
upon it, moſt graphically, though only occaſionally, de- 
ſcribed, in the beginning of the life of Dr. Henry More, 
under his article, in the Biographia Britannica. 
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church, Some of our miniſters have preach- 
ed, and many of our people have believed, 


that in the arduous work of juſtification, the 
grace of God is to do every thing for us, by 


faith or reliance only on the atonement of 


Jeſus Chriſt; beginning, carrying it on, and 
completing it, without any the leaſt refer- 
ence to our own wills; which are ſo impel- 
led and reſtrained by an over-ruling power, 
that we cannot, in ſhort, loſe it finally by 
our ſin, being predeſtinated or elected be- 
fore hand to ſalvation or to damnation. * 

I will not now ſo far treſpaſs upon your 
time, as to argue this matter over again, 
eſpecially upon the ſame ground, having al- 
ready I hope convinced you that it is in all 
its parts contrary to the ſcriptures, molt in- 
jurious to the notions we ought to entertain 
of God, and, in ſhort, very unfriendly to com- 


mon 


* That this is no exaggerated account of calviniſm, 
ſee the article Baro, in the Biographia Britannica; where, 
and in the notes ſubjoined, the reader will find a very cu- 
rious account of the principles of ſome of the leading 
men in the univerſity of Cambridge of that time, and the 
nine famous articles, called “ the Lambeth articles,” 
where calviniſin has got the better of chriſtianity, 
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mon ſenſe. Yet I ſhall add ſome obſervations 
upon the ſubject of faith, conſidered as a 
ſole principle of juſtification, which may 
help to confirm you in a juſt and ſcriptural 
way of thinking, and which fell not pro- 
perly within the line of argument before. 

The firſt obſervation I ſhall make, ſprings 
from the very words of the text; * add 
to your faith, virtue;” add it not only 
as an ornamental qualification, but as the 
indiſpenſable duty and condition of a 
chriſtian, as the ſubſequent words of the 
apoſtle ſhew. The rankeſt enthufiaſt will 
ſcarcely deny this to be ſcripture ; for I have 
given him the chapter and verſe from whence 
it is taken; yet if it had appeared in the 
body of my diſcourſe inſtead of the head of 
it, and as a general ſentiment of my own, 
inſtead of the apoſtle's words, it would pro- 
bably have been ſtigmatiſed by theſe men * 


Witly 


* Sec archbiſhop Tillotſon's treatment at his country pa- 
riſh by the Calviniſts, in the Biographia Britannica, and other 
lives of him; which is thought to be alluded to by him in 
his ſermon on evil-ſpeaking, towards the end. And it does 
not appear that the Calviniſts of our time have at all va- 
ried from the practices of their fathers, 
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with the title of “dead morality,” * une- 
vangelical preaching,” “ the law of works 
which profit nothing;” and © a make- 
weight to the all-perfe& righteouſneſs of 
the redeemer. But, for once, they muſt 
be ſilent, whilſt I repeat the intereſting ob- 
ſervation, „add to your faith, virtue.” It 
is not I only who bid you do this, but it is 
the venerable apoſtle Peter, who tells you 
* that you muſt give all diligence ;” that 
you mult ſtrive, and labour, and never reſt: 
till you have accompliſhed this moſt neceſ- 
ſary end of your profeſſion. I fay “ this 
molt neceflary end of your profeſſion :” for 
ſo St. Paul tiles it, when he ſays the end 
of the commandment is charity.” + Now 
charity, as you well know, means love; 
which includes, at leaſt, every relative duty. 
For, if this truly evangelical principle was 
really adopted, the law would not need even 


to ſend out its mandates, and require either 
faith 


* The laſt expreſſion I heard from Mr. B „ a fa- 
mous calviniſtical divine, in his ſermon preached before the 
univerſity of Cambridge, in defence of unconditional ſal- 
vation, and other peculiar tenets of calviniſm, 

+ See allo the epiſtle to Titus, ii. 14. 
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faith or obedience : both faith and obedience 
would foreſtall the command. When the 
fon loves his parent, he not only believes 
in and acknowledges his authority, and ſub- 
mits to his commands when they are given 
but watches the motion of his counte- 
nance, and the very turn of his eye, that 
he may diſcern beforehand what would be 
agreeable, and have the pleaſure of anti- 
cipating his will. 

This nobleſt and moſt comprehenſive of 
principles, therefore, is choſen by the God 
of love, to be the principle of obedience 
in the goſpel. But let us hear St. Paul 
again, and now abideth faith, hope, 
charity; theſe three; but the greateſt 
of theſe is charity.” When I read theſe 
words, I am amazed at the confidence of 
thoſe who have preſumed, in their public 
preaching, to contradict the apoſtle, and cry 
continually to their hearers, and now 
abideth faith, hope, charity - theſe three; 
but the greateſt of theſe is faith. Preſump- 
tuous men | who have dared, in defiance of 
authority, to run about corrupting the goſ- 
pel, and, under a notion of refinement and 
ſuperior excellence, to ſubvert the ſtrong 

foundation 
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foundation on which it ſtands ; which is the 
moſt unlimited obedience and devotedneſs 
of the heart and life to God. Indeed, 
the reaſon of the thing, if we were talk- 
ing to men of reaſon, is as plain as the 
poſition of the apoſtle. Charity,” ſays 
he, never faileth;” that is, it will be our 
employment and delight in heaven, as well 
as upon earth: we ſhall never ceaſe to love 
God, and one-another : but hope will be 
annihilated in enjoyment, and faith in cer- 
tainty, when we attain that bleſſed ſtate. 
Faith and hope, therefore, are only given 
to ſupport us in this ſtate of imperfection 
but charity is immortal as ourſelves, and 
will go along with us through all the ages 
of eternity. 

But as ſo many of our brethren have been 
miſled by the ſound of words, or warped 
from ſcripture doctrine, by the influence of 
theſe popular declaimers, ſo as to imagine 
that they ſhall be ſaved by faith only in the 
atonement of Jeſus Chriſt, without any other 
condition. Let us examine a little more 
ſtrictly into, (firſt,) the nature of faith; 
and, (ſecondly,) of juſtification, 

Faith 


t 
Faith is belief: that is the true and genu- 
ine ſenſe of the word: and belief is a 
conviction in our minds of the truth of 
any thing, ariſing from a competency of 
evidence offered to us through the mediation 
of the ſenſes; and where the judgment is 


ſound, and a proper attention 1s given, ſo that 


every part of the propoſition is comprehend- 
ed, the evidence and conviction muſt bear 
an exact proportion to each other. From 
hence you will fee, at once, the impropriety of 
the terms, true faith, and“ falſe faith,” 
by the uſe of theſe the enthuſiaſt ſolves all 
difficulties, and anſwers all objections to his 
doctrine. Where the agent is in earneſt, that 
is, where he has any faith at all, it is abſurd 
to talk of its being either true or falſe; as 
far as it exiſts, it muſt be true, though it may 
be very weak and imperfect. For faith be- 
ing nothing more than belief, the variations 
of it are only to be accounted for by the dif- 
ferent degrees of vigour and conliſtence in its 
conſtitution ; and theſe ariſe ſolely from the 
degrees of evidence with which it is urged, 
and of attention with which it is received. 
It may ariſe to inconteſtable conviction, or 


link to the loweſt ſtate of probability. 


If 
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If a man ſmells fire in his houſe, in the day- 
time eſpecially, he will not be greatly alarmed; 
becauſe it may proceed probably from the 
regular and common courſe of things: but 
as fire is a terrible calamity, and as it is poſ- 
ſible it may lie ſmothered and break out af- 
terwards, the very idea will diſturb his in- 
dolence, and ſet him about inquiring after 
the cauſe of it. This, however, is the loweſt 
evidence that can be offered him of the fact : 
it hardly amounts to probability, and his at- 
tention is greater than his evidence. If he 
ſmells fire in the night, when all fires ought 
to be out, and thinks he has the concurrent 
evidence of ſmoke, he will be more alarmed, 
and upon juſter grounds ; he will probably 
riſe from his bed in a very unpleaſant ſtate of 
mind, and give it the cloſeſt and narroweſt 
examination. But if the flame burſt into his 
chamber, every ſenſe admits the evidence ; 
his conviction 1s complete without any fur- 
ther inquiry; and he has only to take the 
ſpeedieſt methods of ſaving his own life, 
and thoſe of his family, and his property 
afterwards, as far as he ſhall be able. Thus 
you ſee that evidence and belief exactly 
counter- 
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counterpoiſe the ſcales : where the ſcales are 


true ; that is, where the judgment is good, 


and attention holds the balance, they never 
outweigh each other. 

But the enthuſiaſt ſays, what is this to the 
purpoſe; I am talking of divine, and you 
inſtance in human faith? Let us, there- 
fore, ſee whether it is not the ſame in 
both. I meet with an ignorant Indian, 
but of not quite ſo ſavage- manners as his 
countrymen : he is faithful to his wife, 
fond of his helpleſs children, courteous to 
the ſtranger whom he overtakes, unprovided, 
in hunting, and never ſtained his tomohawk 
but with the blood of the enemies of his 
tribe, and in the fair encounter of battle. 
He reverenced too the ſpirit behind the hill ; 
and often deprecated his wrath, and always 
implored his aſſiſtance before he went upon 


his military expeditions. I explain to this 


man the unity and attributes of the deity, 
and the ſeveral duties of natural religion, 
thence incumbent upon all his reaſonable 
creatures. I then explain to him the fall 
of man, the promiſe of a redeemer, the ſe- 
lection of a particular people from whom 
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he was to be born, and the typical prefigu- 


rations in their rites, and the prophetic de- 
ſcriptions, in their books, of this deſire of all 
nations.” I then point out to him the won- 
derful circumſtances of his conception and 
nativity ; his exerciſe of his office; his mi- 
racles and his prophecies; his ſufferings, his 
death, and his reſurrection. I ſhew him 
the correſpondence of all theſe with the 
ſcriptures of the jewiſh nation, and thence 
deduce an irrefragable argument for the cer- 


tainty of Jeſus being the meſſiah. He is 


at firſt aſtoniſhed, and ſtands in ſuſpenſe : he 


heſitates, he doubts, he objects; but upon 
mature conſideration, as he has no favourite 
vices to blind his judgment, he yields by de- 
grees to the conviction of matters of fact, 
and ſubmits himſelf to the yoke of the goſ- 
pel. 

Now this, I preſume is divine faith : 
but it was at firſt weak, and either did not 
comprehend or receive the evidence, which 
afterwards wrought full conviction. Doubt- 
leſs, he had the aſſiſtance of the holy ſpirit 
from the firſt; for being uſed to apply to 
his God in matters of difficulty and diſ- 

treſs, 
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treſs, he had prayed to him to aſſiſt his 
judgment, and in the ſenſe at leaſt of the 
holy pſalmiſt, “ to open his eyes that he 
might fee the wonderful things of his law.” 
But the holy ſpirit does not alter the nature 
of evidence; it only removes, upon our pe- 
tition, the films of worldly habit from our 
minds, which hinder our diſcerning it, and 
then it ſtands full and confeſſed before 
us; we muſt acknowledge it on the teſtimo- 
ny of our ſenſes, or elſe utterly diſclaim 
them. Thus Philip preached to the Ethi- 
opian, till he ſaid, ©* Here is water; what 
doth hinder me to be baptiſed ?” On which 
full conviction the apoſtle only anſwered, 
If thou believeſt with all thine heart, thou 
mayeſt. And he anſwered and ſaid, I be- 
lieve that Jeſus Chriſt is the ſon of God.” 
From incredulity he came to doubt, from 
doubt to probability, from probability to cer- 
tainty : nothing now could be added but the 
profeſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, and the practice 
of his goſpel. 

This, I ſay, is the ordinary method of a 
well-diſpoſed unbeliever's receiving the faith ; 
but God is not confined to any method, 
though he ſeldom chuſes, either in nature 

M 2 or 
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or grace, to alter the eſtabliſned order of 
things. 

Let me now aſk, how can faith, even di- 
vine faith, or belief, in any meaſure be ſaid, of 
itſelf, to ſave us? Faith is an admirable be- 
ginning, but it is not the end of the chriſtian 
life: it is the bud of excellence, the ſeed of 
virtue; but the bud may be blighted, and the 
ſeed may never arrive at its perfection. It 
ſhews a moſt commendable ſeriouſneſs and 
attention to the intereſt of our ſouls, and a 
willingneſs to be convinced by reaſonable 
evidence, in oppoſition to the pride and ſelf- 
ſufficiency of human nature; and, therefore, 
it is highly ſpoken of in ſcripture : but atten- 
tion may flag, and even conviction itſelf may 
be overcome by temptation, or remit its di- 
ligence in the progreſs of the chriſtian life. 

Let us ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that faith 
is not only belief ariſing from evidence and 
attention, but that it is truſt, devotion, re- 
ſignation, piety, charity, and every other 
virtue under heaven; yet how can it be ſaid 
to ſave us? Be it what it will, it muſt be 
imperfect; becauſe exerted by imperfect 
man. And how can his imperfection be 

covered 
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covered and cancelled otherwiſe than by the 
infinite mercy of God, applied to his faith 
as well as his works. 
You ſee, therefore, I hope, that this is 
a very unſcriptural way of ſpeaking ; to 
ſay the leaſt of it. But ſtill you fay that 
«© Abraham believed in God, and it was 
counted unto him for righteouſneſs.” * I 
have before obſerved that the hebrew term 
for „ faith” included * holine(s,” and 
that St. Paul in his writings frequently 
uſed it in its ſcholaſtic ſenſe. The peni- 
tent thief alſo believed in Chriſt, and it was 
counted unto him for righteouſneſs : the di- 
vine being, who ſees every thing in its prin- 
ciple as well as in its effect, ſaw ſuch a 
fund of good intentions in his mind; ſuch 
a dependence upon him, reſignation to him, 
and love for him; as would produce, 
whenever occaſion required, the moſt intire 
M 3 obedience 


* This textis, I think, very happily illuſtrated by the 3iſt 
verſe of the xivth chapter of Exodus, where, after relating 
the miraculous deliverance of the Iſraelites, and deftruc- 
tion of Pharaoh and his hoſts in the red (ea, the hiſtorian 
adds, © And the people feared the Lord and believed the 
Lord, and his ſervant Moſes;“ that is, truſted them in their 
future difficulties, and gave themſelves up to their guidance 
and direction, 
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obedience to his will, though in the moſt 
difficult and painful conjunctures. But 

this diſpoſition of mind may as properly 
be denominated holineſs, as faith; and, 
therefore, St. James argues very juſtly 
when he ſays, Was not Abraham our 
father juſtified by works, when he had of- 
fered Iſaac his ſon upon the altar? Seeſt 
thou how faith wrought with his works, 
and by works was faith made perfect.“ But 
the more we read the ſcripture, the more 
we ſhall be convinced of the folly, as well 
as evil conſequences, of this controverſy. 
Look over the hiſtory of Enoch, Abraham, 
David, and the firſt chriſtians. They are 
ſaid to have walked with God:“ they 
looked up to him as their end and view, in 
every thought, and word, and action of 
their lives: they did not ſpend their time in 
diſputes about the niceties of words: they did 
not plume themſeves upon their privileges 
of being the elect,“ but! were as ſtrangers 
and pilgrims in the world,” and “ kept their 
bodies in ſubjection leſt they themſelves 
ſhould be caſtaways.“ In ſhort, they de- 
voted themſelves ſolely to the ſervice of that 
being, in whom it was their glory and their 


joy, 
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joy, to believe, to hope, and to truſt. This 
is well expreſſed by an antiquated word in our 
language, called“ godlineſs; now indeed fo 
unfaſhionable, as hardly to be mentioned with- 
out deriſion: but if we had a little more of 
this ancient quality, and a little leſs of the 
modern humour, of being poſitive where we 
ought to be modeſt; and alſo employed our- 
ſelves, as the firſt chriſtians did, in viſiting 
the ſick, comforting the afflicted, and ex- 
amining our own conſciences, we ſhould 
find theſe diſputes would not be ſo very 
engaging as to encourage us, either to think 
much about them, or to ſay much in their 
ſupport. 

But, the laſt obſervation I ſhall make up- 
on this ſubje&t will, I hope, completely 
ſatisfy you of the extreme folly of thoſe 
who deny that holineſs is a condition of 
falvation; for real holineſs cannot exiſt 
without faith in a chriſtian. Where there is 
a diſpoſition of mind to obey God, out of 
reſpect to his authority, there muſt be a diſ- 
poſition of mind to believe in him alſo. 
We will examine the ſtate of mind produc- 
tive of each. 

M 4. Faith 
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Faith is that right diſpoſition of the 
human heart, which, in ſpite of all op- 
polition to the contrary, embraces the evi- 
dence which the ſcriptures afford us of the 
depravity of man fince the fall, and in- 
tirely acquieſces in the ſalvation afforded 
him by the mere grace of God through the 
miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt. It rejects all idea of 
human power ; it caſts down every thought 
of pride; it ſees every thing derived from 
that great and good being, who created and 
ſuſtains the world, This is what I call a 
right diſpoſition of mind ; a mind candidly 
inclined, and diſpoſed to embrace proper 
evidence, and to reject every thing, however 
flattering or agreeable, that is foreign to it. 

And what are good works, of any 
kind, but the ſame right diſpoſition of 
mind, exerted as the occaſion calls it forth ? 
If a poor object preſents himſelf to my 
. fight or thought, it is a good diſpoſition 
of mind to conſider his wants and my own 
ability to relieve them; to be candid and 
fair in weighing his circumſtances and my 
own; to reject all idea of ſelf only, and to 
relieve, him with ſome of the good things I 
enjoy, provided he be a proper object of re- 
lief, 
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lief, and that no other call or claim upon 
me makes it improper that I ſhould be the 
perſon who is to afford him the relief of 
which he ſtands in need. This is charity, 
or love ; firſt exiſting in, and reſulting from, 
a right diſpoſition of mind; and then ex- 
erting itſelf, in the outward act, if there is 
ability ſo to do, to the benefit of my neigh- 
bour. Thus piety, juſtice, chaſtity, tempe- 
rance, and every virtue or good work may 
be traced, if we had time for it, as the na- 
tural effects of a right diſpoſition of mind: 
a mind that fears and loves God above every 
thing, and takes care to let nothing inter- 
mix in its determinations between us and the 
ſupreme being, but what is to the purpoſe; 
i. e. Will lead us the ſtreighteſt way to the 
improved knowledge and performance of his 
will. 

A great genius, in the beginning of this 
century,* reduced every moral action to 
truth, as its criterion ; and delineated, in a 
very exact manner, the impoſſibility of de- 
viating from the line of virtue, without de- 
viating in the ſame proportion from the line 


of 


* Mr, Wollaſton, in his * Religion of nature delineated,” 
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of truth. And another,“ who was a very 
pious divine, by tranſlating, more agree- 
ably to the original, that word in our ver- 
fion of the new Teſtament ſet down as 
« righteouſneſs,” by the word “ juſtice,” 
hath opened a new ſcene of duty that will 
perhaps give us light upon this ſubject. For, 
if we were to adopt his idea, and bring 
every good work to this teſt of juſtice, it 
might perhaps end this controverſy at once. 
Faith, then, is believing what we juſtly 
ought ; charity is loving, and relieving, as 
we juſtly ought ; piety, is venerating God, 
as we juſtly ought ; chaſtity, and tempe- 
rance, conſiſt in uſing no indulgences of 
thoſe kinds, but what we juſtly ought ; and 
every other virtue is only exerting our en- 
deavours, as we jultly ought, on all occa- 
ſions, and in all circumſtances of life, in 
obedience to the great beſtower of it. | 
I will not enlarge any further in the way 
of argument: if what I have ſaid be to the 
purpoſe, it is enough; if it is not, more of 
the ſame tendency would only be too much. 
But you muſt allow me to make a ſhort 


application of my doctrine. 
There 
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There are two ſorts of perſons deeply 
concerned in the preſent ſubject: the men 
of the world, and the enthuſiaſts: the firſt - 
have got no ground at all to ſtand upon; 
and the laſt have choſen to place them- 
ſelves on ſuch a crumbling ſoil, that it is 
perpetually ſlipping from under their feet. 
If, what I have advanced in theſe diſ- 
courſes be true, that, under the paradiſai- 
cal and patriarchal religions, the firſt good 
men „ walked with God,” and though 
upon earth had their converſation in 
heaven; that Abraham's faith, which juſ- 
tified him, was the moſt unreſerved reliance 
upon, and obedience to his maker; that 
Iſaac, and Jacob, and Joſeph, and Moſes, 
and Joſhua, and Gideon, and Jeptha, and 
Baruch, and Sampſon, and David, all trod 
the ſame courſe; nay, that even the bleſſed 
Jeſus himſelf was “ in all things to be obe- 
dient, that we might follow his ſteps;“ 
and the apoſtles, and confeſſors, and mar- 
tyrs of the church, have witneſſed with their 
lives and their deaths this ſolemn truth— 
that an abſolute and unreſerved obedience is 
eſſentially due to all the precepts of the goſ- 
| pel. 
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pel. If, I fay, theſe things be true, what 
muſt become of the men of the world, 
(I do not care to call them chriſtians, 
though they live within the pale and bo- 
ſom of the church,) when they come to 
appear before the tribunal of God? It is a 
ſerious reflection for the beſt chriſtian, that 
his life is to be examined by fo pure a rule 
as the goſpel ; and that not one of its pre- 
cepts can be habitually neglected, much leſs 
broken through, with impunity. But when 
the careleſs man of the world is brought to 
this alarming teſt, what anguiſh, and con- 
fuſion, and deſpair muſt overwhelm him in 
the trial! Has he had an holy jealouſy over 
his conduct; has he watched the progreſs 
of virtue or vice in his ſoul ; has he prayed 
daily to God in his cloſet ; met him pub- 
licly in his church; rejoiced in his ſacra- 
ments; reverenced his ſabbaths; loved the 
poor as his brethren; been humble, and 
temperate, and chaſte ?—But, why do I go 
on with theſe inapplicable ſuppoſitions ? he 
has not made any of theſe things the end 
of his ſojourning here : the terrible ſentence, 
therefore, muſt be regiſtered : * Depart 


from me, all ye workers of iniquity.” 
But, 


Enn 

But, ſecondly, the enthuſiaſt is equally con- 
cerned in this general doctrine which I have 
laid down; that conſtant holineſs of life is 
the indiſpenſable, the neceſſarily- ſaving con- 
dition, through Jeſus Chriſt, of every chriſ- 
tian. He is pleaſed to ſay, that he depends 
only upon his faith ; but, if he means by it 
only his belief and perſuaſion, I hope that 
he has ſomething better to ſtand upon : for 
at the laſt day, as you have ſeen from ſcrip- 
ture, the inquiry will not be, whether you 
had an aſſurance of your ſalvation, or whe- 
ther you fancied yourſelf one of Chriſt's 
elect: but whether you have daily endea- 
voured to perform Chriſt's will ; whether 
you have advanced in holy purpoſes ; whe- 
ther you have laboured and ſtriven againſt 
- your natural corruptions, and have worked 
out your own ſalvation” by a gradual pro- 
greſs in that holineſs which only can fit 
you for the company of heaven. It will be 
a poor anſwer to ſay that you had faith. 
It will ſignify little to tell your judge, that 
you relied intirely upon his merits, if you 
have been careleſs and negligent of your 
own; 
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own; much leſs, if in any one inſtance you 
have been an habitual wicked liver. Though 
you have ſighed, and wept, and groaned at 
the name of Jeſus Chriſt ; all theſe paſſion- 
ate expreſſions of your ſorrow for fin will 
fignify nothing, if you are ſtill ſuch good 
friends as to live together. You muſt 
therefore take St. Peter's direction, and 
« add to your faith, virtue; the moſt ſin- 
cere and univerſal endeavour to do God's 
will; and then you will not be alarmed 
when you hear that ſolemn and irrevocable 
ſentence of your judge, *©* Depart from me, 
all ye workers of iniquity.” 


DisSCOURSE 
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WHEREFORE, GIVING ALL DILIGENCE, ADD TO 
YOUR FAITH, VIRTUE. 


In this concluding diſcourſe upon my 
preſent text, I propoſe chiefly to note the 
moſt ſucceſsful arguments which have been 
uſed to palliate the prevailing enthuſiaſm of 
theſe times, and ſhew their unreaſonableneſs 

and futility. 

If any thing may be affirmed poſitively 
from theſe words of the apoſtle, it muſt 
be this—that faith and virtue are not 
the ſame thing, and that one may exiſt 
without the other ;* for he bids us, as the 

ſum 


* That is, faith or belief may exiſt without holineſs in 
ſome caſes: for I have ſhewn before, that holineſs, or a 
E diſpoſition of mind to pleaſe God, by obeying his will, can- 
not exiſt without a diſpoſition of mind to POT: him by be- 

lieving his word alſo. 
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ſum of our duty, to add them together, 
And yet the ſtrongeſt argument which en- 
thuſiaſm hath ever advanced, is founded on 
the ſuppoſition that they eventually mean 
the ſame thing. For, when the reaſonable 
chriſtian hath objected to the enthuſiaſt, | 
that ſalvation by faith alone, without the 
neceſſary condition of good works, (a doc- 
trine which he is perpetually ſounding in the 
ears of the common people as the very per- 
fection of chriſtianity) is dangerous to chriſ- 
tian morals, if not deſtructive of all mo- 
rality ; he preſently turns upon him, and 
replies, that what we really believe we can- 
not but practiſe; and that true faith, there- 
fore, includes morality in its eſſence; and, 
as to falſe or hiſtorical faith, no inference 
ought to be drawn againſt him from its 
inefficacy, as he neither vindicates it him- 
felf, nor recommends it to others. 
This is very plauſible, and is partly falſe 
and partly true; it, therefore, requires a par- 
ticular, though it muſt be a very brief con- 
ſideration. The diſtinction I would offer 
upon this ſuppoſition, is, that where the 
. conſequence believed, immediately follows 
the 
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the perception and belief, it is true; and 
faith and practice do go together : but where 
the conſequence is at a conſiderable diſtance, 


it is falſe; that is, a man may act contrary 
to his own perception of things. 

A familiar inſtance from common life 
will beſt illuſtrate this argument. If a man 
really believes his houſe is on fire, or 
that he has taken arſenic by miſtake, he 
will certainly, without delay, uſe the neceſ- 
ſary precautions for ſecuring his property 
and his life. But, if you tell the ſame man 

that his exceſſes will ſhorten his life, and 
his extravagance reduce his eſtate, it 1s more 
than probable, though he ſhall fully aſſent 
to both your propoſitions, that he will not 
be induced by your remonſtrances to alter 
the courſes and the company to which he 
has been long uſed : he may, indeed, be fo 
civil, as to thank you for your advice, and 
to ſay, that he will conſider of it; but he 
will probably make it his firſt buſineſs to 
forget it, and continue his former habits. 

But how, ſay you, can this happen upon 

the common principles of reafon ; for it is 
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making man a mere machine? * I am not 
bound to account for this neglect, being 
only concerned in furniſhing the facts, 
which will not be contradicted. Never- 
theleſs, I will remind you, that it hath 
been obſerved by Mr. Locke, that great diſ- 
ſecter of the human mind, that man is im- 
pelled to action only by uneaſineſs: when 
reſt becomes uneaſy to him, he riſes; when 
action becomes uneafy to him, he reſts. 
When the perception, therefore, attending 
my belief of the bad conſequences reſulting 
from my extravagance and ſenſuality is more 
uneaſy to me, than the denial of theſe grati- 
fications would be, (which often happens 
during the firſt moments of conviction) I 

reſolve 


In the moment of action, man is a machine; for 
paſſion gives the immediate impulſe to the will: but it 
is his buſineſs, as he 1s endued with the noble faculty of rea- 
ſon, by frequent application and continual vigilance, to 
form habits of action agreeably to it; and then paſſion will 
follow habit, which is juſtly called fecond nature. Hence 
moral philoſophers have adviſed never to reaſon with the 
paſſions, but rather to run away from the combat, or di- 
vert them from their attack by other employments. Hence 
alſo the deſperate ſituation of thoſe, who are ſlaves to the 
inveterate habits of vice, deſcribed by the pro phet, Can 
the Ethiopian change his {Kin, &c. 
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reſolve to act like a reaſonable man, and no 
longer to indulge theſe exceſſes. But a little 
time makes a great alteration. I grow un- 
eaſy under the reſtraint: my reaſon, or ra- 
ther my imagination, takes occaſion from 
the diſtance between the cauſe and the ef- 
fect, and the ſlow and gradual manner of 
its operation, to ſuggeſt that I may indulge 


' myſelf a little longer, and then alter my 


courſe of life; that my conſtitution may 
be ſtronger than I apprehend ; that my for- 
tune may be ſupplied by ſome unlooked-for 
means; in ſhort, by various other ſub- 
terfuges, I remove the uneaſineſs occaſioned 
by my faith in the general poſition, and ſuffer 
the contrary weight and uneaſineſs of re- 
{trained appetites to preponderate, and ſink 
me into my old courſes of action. 

As a ſimilar method of reaſoning may, 
I believe, be applied to all other the like 
caſes of unlawful gratifications ; and, .more 


eſpecially, where cuſtom is concerned, and 
the animal nature hath gotten the aſcen- 


dency over the intellectual; this will ſerve to 
ſhew how dangerous it is to make any thing 
the condition of our ſalvation, but the daily 

N 2 practice 
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practice of, and improvement in, the reveal- 
ed will of God. This we can always tell, 
whether we do or no, by comparing our 
lives with the goſpel: and every other ſub- 
ſtitute is nugatory, dangerous, and falſe. 

I will now enter upon another conſidera- 
tion. It has, I know not how, been taken 
for granted by many, and dwelt upon by all 
the teachers of theſe Antinomian opinions, 
that they are the inſeparable, conſtituent, 
and peculiar doctrines of proteſtantiſm ; and 
the only proper bulwark to be oppoſed to 
the church of Rome, which, in the council 
of Trent, eſtabliſhed as an article of faith, 
the doctrine of ſupererogation. This hath 
procured a reverence to the cauſe, and given 
an air of primitive piety to theſe opinions, 
which by no means belong to them ; and 
which it will be proper, at leaſt, to correct, 
if not to turn againſt the ſupporters of them. 

Indeed, one ſingle conſideration will demo- 
liſh this ſupport of the edifice of enthuſiaſm. 
Separate the peculiar principle of the refor- 
mation, from the private and accidental opi- 
nions of the reformers, and the whole ſuper- 
ſtructure falls to the ground. The Calviniſts 


are 
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are more eſpecially bound to make this diſ- 
tinction, or they muſt juſtify the burning 
of Servetus, as well as the miſapplication of 
St. Paul's doctrine. But all the reformers, 
venerable as we eſteem them, were men 
liable to error; but, peculiarly fo, at a. 
time when coolneſs and moderation were in 
their infancy, the ſubtilties of the ſchool- 
men reſpected, and the light of ſcripture 
only juſt breaking forth. No wonder, then, 
that theſe great and good men ſhould ex- 
tend ſome doctrines beyond their juſt pro- 
portions ; eſpecially when heated with con- 
troverſy, as in this caſe, and ſtrongly of- 
fended with the romiſh doctrines of poſitive 
merit and ſupererogation, which were at that 
time applied, by the open fale of indul- 
gences, to ail the purpoſes of infamy and 
vice. But the firſt principle of the reform- 
ation (the only thing we are concerned to 
Inquire about) was to revive the ſenſe of 
genuine ſcripture, by eſtabliſhing the right 
of private judgment ; and not to oppoſe one 
error with another, which is a moſt danger- 
ous way of defending truth. 

If you will only mark the end of both 
theſe doctrines, you will ſee how wonder- 
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1 
fully they harmoniſe and meet in the con- 
cluſion, though they ſet out from ſuch dif- 
ferent points. Supererogation and its con- 
ſequences, or a ſuperabundant degree of po- 
ſitive merit in one of its members, ap- 
plied, by the indulgence of the church for 
money, or ſome ſuch valuable conſideration, 
to help out the ſlvation of a frailer brother, 
viſibly ſmoothes the way to vice; whillt ir- 
reſiſtible decrees, and unconditional ſalva- 
tion, make man an abſolute machine, and 
take away the proper ſpur to virtue, Thus 
the chriſtian is deſpoiled, by both theſe 
wretched interpreters, of thoſe helps towards 
the working out his own falvation, with 
which he was furniſhed by the goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt. How then can theſe opinions 
be properly oppoſed to each other, which 
tend towards the ſame concluſion? They 
have indeed been oppoſed ; but accidental 
oppoſition does not imply radical and neceſ- 
ſary contradiction. On the principle of pro- 
teſtantiſm, truth is the only end of ſcripture- 
inquiry; any other authority is nothing to the 
purpoſe. If the biſhop of Rome, for inſtance, 


was pleaſed to aſſert, in contradiction to our 
ſaviour, 
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ſaviour, that we were profitable ſervants, 
and that, when we had done our beſt, we 
might ſay, we have done more than Was 
our duty to do; his forwardneſs, was no ſort 
of reaſon why Calvin ſhould tell him in re- 
ply, what was equally contradictory to ſcrĩp- 
ture, that good works were no condition 
of our falvation, and that every man was 
pre- elected, by the uncontrollable decree of 
God, and in ſpite of his own utmoſt care and 
endeavours, to ſalvation or condemnation. 
This obſervation may ſuffice for an anſwer 
to the queſtion, as it ſtands at the head of 
this argument. 

But, if the practice of more early antiquity 
1s to be conſidered, I obſerved before that the 
fathers of the firſt four centuries eſtabliſhed 
the doctrine of free-will in a degree in- 
ſiſtent with theſe opinions: and I muſt 
obſerve to you again, that when they were 
invented by St. Auſtin, and applied by 
him to the Pelagian controverſy, they were 
particularly cheriſhed by the Roman church, 
which, according to its cuſtom, perſecuted 
all that oppoſed them, and actually retained 

N 4 them 
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them for fix hundred years. Then, indeed, 
other circumſtances, made her gradually adopt 
other tenets; and, by a ſingular revolution 
in the hiſtory of the human mind, the re- 
former Calvin took up the very opinions. 
which the romaniſts had long before laid 
aſide, and applied this old doctrine of St. Auſ- 
tin, againſt certain doctrines of the church 
of Rome in his time, which he was ardent- 
ly deſirous to extirpate. Thus, it ſeems, 
he fought the church of Rome with her 
own weapons; and, if he had but under- 
ſtood his ground, and directed them with 
addreſs, that is, had only uſed thoſe argu- 
ments to a certain degree, and as far as they 
were admitted by his antagoniſts, which 
controverſialiſts call, arguing ad hominem, 
her claimed infallibility muſt have ſunk 
under the ſuperſtructures of her own varied 
fanaticiſm. In ſhort, it would have had a 
much better effect upon his logic, as well as 
upon the peace of our times, 

The laſt thing I ſhall take notice of, and 
which hath given great advantage to theſe opi- 
nions, is their general prevalency in this king- 

| dom 
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dom with ſo many ſerious men, eſpecially of 
lower rank, and the peculiar caſt of ſeriouſ- 
neſs apparent in ſome of them; fo that 
when any of the commonalty turn to reli- 
gion, they are inclined to embrace that 
form of it which exhibits its followers to be 
moſt in earneſt, and which, by its apparent 
humility, ſobriety and godlineſs, throws out 
ſo many irreſiſtible baits to the ſerious, the 
ſimple, and the unſuſpecting mind. 

But I muſt preface my thoughts on 
this head with an obſervation which it 
grieves me much to make, viz. that wiſdom 
and ſeriouſneſs do not always go together. 
Seriouſneſs is indeed only an affection of the 
mind, ſometimes born with us, but more 
frequently ſuperinduced by its being ſenſible 
of paſt miſconduct, and deſirous of turning 
to religion : it confers, therefore, no wiſdom, 
no prudence, as to the means; and is ſo far 
from eradicating prejudices, that it rather 
tends to confirm them, The new convert, 
as yet intelligent only in vice, ignorant what 
ſteps he is to take in this new courſe, and 
deſirous alſo to give an inſtance of docility, 
naturally flies to the religion of his infancy ; 


of 
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of his parents, his neighbours, and his 
friends. For moſt people take up their 
opinions in religion, as they do thoſe in other 
trifling matters, on truſt, and without ex- 
amination. How the Antinomians came by 
this ſerious demeanor, ſo engaging to all, but 
eſpecially to thoſe who look no further than 
the outſide of things, may, I think, be ac- 
counted for by a certain ſet of manners and 
phraſes which were early adopted by their 
anceſtors, and diſcended from them. But, I 
am afraid, that the public verſion of the 
new Teſtament, hath contributed its ſhare 
towards this undeſirable end; for, excel- 
lent as it is in the main, there are ſeve- 
ral words and paſſages in it ſo manifeſtly 
drawn from their proper meaning to this 
ſenſe, as are likely to confirm at leaſt 
the prejudices of the Calviniſt, if not to 
create them in a mere Engliſh reader: and 
which ſhew that the pious tranſlators had, 
ſome of them at leaſt, a ſtrong biaſs upon 
their minds. 

I will inſtance a few of them, both by 
way of proof of the polition, and alſo to 
give you juſter notions of the paſſages 
themſelves, which may be of uſe to the ge- 
neral 
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neral concluſion. Thus in the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews ; “ after the words, ** the juſt ſhall 
live by faith,” it is added,“ if any man draw 
back, my ſoul hath no pleaſure in him ;” 
whereby one of the ſtrongeſt arguments that 
could be produced, againſt what enthuſiaſts 
call ' perſeverance,” is enervated and ren- 
dered uſeleſs. For the words, © any man,” 
are not in the original, but only added 
by our tranſlators for a very obvious rea- 
ſon: for take them away, and the argu- 
ment runs thus; Even ſo juſt a man 
as lives by faith: if us draw back, my ſoul 
hath no pleaſure in him.” Which proves 
ſufficiently that he may draw back, and that 
then God will reje& him: or, as the word 
of ſcripture ſaith, “ will have no pleaſure 
in him.” | | 

Again; in another place it is written, 
* as many as were ordained to eternal life, 
believed.” + And this ſupports the doc- 
trine of abſolute and irrefiſtible decrees : 
for the word “ ordained,” implies, “ ap- 
Pointed on the authority of the appointer, 
without reference to any thing elſe; but 
in reality the original word (T:7«ypicr) means 


« ſtationed, : 


Xxx. 38. + Als xXili. 48, 
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* ſtationed, diſpoſed, or fitted for by cer- 
tain qualifications ;” which places this mat- 
ter in a very different point of view. The 
term indeed is metaphorical, and ſeems here 
applied to that rank in which a ſoldier is 
placed by his commander, who is the beſt 
judge where he may conduce moſt to the 
ſervice of the day by his ſtation ; preſerve 
himſelf, and annoy the enemy. 

Again; in our verſion of the epiſtle of St. 
Jude, (verſe 4) ſome perſons of the very worſt 
moral character and circumſtances are ſaid to 
be © ordained of old to this condemnation;“ 
though the original word (v eνιν e2jpuperer) 
here tranſlated . ordained of old, exactly 
anſwers to“ deſcribed of old, and mani- 
feſtly alludes to the prophecy of Enoch, af- 
terwards quoted (verſe 14) in the epiſtle, 
which foretells the abſolute deſtruction of 
ſuch hardened reprobates, ** when the Lord 
cometh to judgment with ten thouſand of 
his ſaints.” 

Again; in another place, * Judas the trai- 
tor is ſaid to be choſen;” but the ori- 
ginal word is the ſame with that which they 


have in other places rendered “ elected, and 
therefore 


* John vi. 70. 
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therefore ought to have been the ſame here: 
but as they had it already in their heads that 
the clected were certain perſons fore-or- 
dained to eternal life (though it means only 
called in general to the profeſſion of the 
chriſtian faith,) * they could not, with any 
propriety, put Judas into ſuch company; 
and therefore varied their phraſe to the con- 
fuſion of the reader, rather than contradict 
the Auguſtinian ſyſtem which they had em- 
braced. 

I do not here take notice of the terms, 
faith, predeſtination, and ſome others, 
which being uſed in a peculiar ſenſe by 
St. Paul, and well underſtood by thoſe to 
whom he wrote, but not by any unlearned 


reader 


* Perhaps the word © elected, or &“ choſen,” did not 


always bear its preſent acceptation, at leaſt it might be one 
of thoſe that are uſed ſometimes in a rigid, ſometimes in a 


looſer ſenſe. It now means invariably © preferred before 
others,” and includes the idea of competition, Whereas 
in the prayer for the king in the communion ſervice, pen- 
ned at the ſame time wich our articles, homelies, and ver- 
ſion of the new Teſtament, he is filed “ thy choſen ſer- 
vant ;” which certainly cannot mean thy ſervant “ choſen 
from among others, but only in general, © approved in 
the execution of an office to which he was called, in the 


courſe of family- ſucceſſion, by the common law of the King. 
dom. 
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reader, unacquainted with the jewiſh con- 
troverſies of that time, muſt be very liable 
to be miſunderſtood in any literal tranſla- 
tion, as we have no ſingle terms in our lan- 
guage which exactly anſwer to them. Our 
tranſlators; therefore, are not blamable for 
this; but if they had added ſmall marginal 
notes, more fully explaining them, it would 
have been a prudential method, highly to be 
commended, and, if judiciouſly executed, 
probably attended with the beſt effects. 
Thus much may ſuffice on this head of ob- 
ſervation. 

The remaining reaſons are, I am afraid, 
not ſo honourable for the common recep- 
tion of theſe opinions: for thoſe which 
have hitherto been given are rather acci- 
dental than blamable cauſes of error: yet 
as theſe are not the leſs true, they mult not 
be concealed, at this time, when truth only 1s 


in queſtion. 
I cannot omit to impute the general eaſi- 


neſs with which theſe opinions have been re- 
ceived to a ſupine and lazy diſpoſition, or 
to a criminal neglect of thoſe active virtues, 
upon which our bleſſed Lord is pleaſed to 

ſuſpend 
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ſuſpend juſtification through him, and where- 
by he will meaſure out the different degrees 
of glory in his kinzdom. Hence men have 
recourſe to the faith of Jeſus Chriſt, only 
to ſave them from the plain effects of neg- 
lecting his will. Talk to the calviniſtical 
drunkard, of ſobriety; and he very gravely 
anſwers, in the words of holy ſcripture, ** it 
is not in man to direct his ſteps.” * Tell ano- 
ther who is moreorderly, that he never comes 
to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and he 
willingly anſwers, © that he is ſenſible it is 
his duty, and that it is the duty of every 
chriſtian ſo to do.” But does he add that 
he will prepare and preſent himſelf on the 
firſt opportunity? No! but that he will 
come as ſoon as God will give him grace. 
In ſhort, upon any of the ten command- 
ments, or all of them, if you pleaſe, they 
are molt ready to confeſs their unwortht- 
neſs; but, looking upon it to be God's 
buſineſs to make them better, they never 
ſtir a ſtep towards it of themſelves, or 
take one active and prudential meaſure to- 
wards the working out their own fal- 
vation.” 


* Jeremiah x. 23. 
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vation.” How ſoothing and unfavourable 
this doctrine is to chriſtian morals, it is 
too eaſy to obſerve, for it is now ſeverely 
felt; and I believe one principal reaſon of 
our unchriſtian lives, while we are daily 
uſing the means of grace, and have the 
Bible in our hands, is owing to theſe dan- 
gerous unapoſtolical interpretations, which 
have looſened the bands of duty to God, of 
honeſty to one another, and of government 

of ourſelves. 
But, ſecondly, theſe principles owe much 
of the general reception, with which they have 
been entertained, to a falſe humility. Every 
body mult ſee in the goſpel, the value of true 
humility; but its counterfeit, being much 
more eaſily procured, and better agreeing with 
theſe principles, has therefore been adopted 
in its ſtead. To be humble, is to be moderate 
towards others, to be ſevere towards our- 
ſelves; to be watchful examiners of our own 
conſciences; to be impreſſed with the deep- 
eſt ſenſe of our duty to God and our neigh- 
bour; to be modeſt, candid, and mild; it 
is, indeed, the laſt and greateſt effort of re- 
ligion. This painful and laborious walk, 
| from 


* 
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from whence every obſtruction ariſing from 
ſelf-love muſt be radically cleared, is not 
therefore very likely to be taken by the nar- 
row-minded and unmortified enthuſiaſt. 
But, if he can ſpeak about his unworthineſs 
to thoſe who will pay him the greater defer- 
ence on that account, and at the ſame time 
retain every tittle of it with which he ſet out; 
it will ſerve ſo many and ſo very convenient 
purpoſes, that one cannot wonder it ſhould 
promote the cauſe of antinomianiſm, and 
make a diſtinguiſhing feature in the religious 
opinions of ſuch men. 

| Laſtly, theſe doctrines of irreſiſtible decrees 
and unconditional juſtification, are, on the 
whole, admirably ſuited to vulgar capacities, 
who fancy God to be ſuch an one as them- 
ſelves, capricious, and ſeeking only his own 
glory, without regarding the happineſs of 
others; predeſtinating whom he likes or diſ- 
likes, without having any reſpect to the uſe 
they have made of the talents committed to 
them, or the moral qualities they exert. A 
philoſophical mind is ſhocked at the bare re- 
cital of theſe incongruities, when contemplat- 
ing the attributes and character of the ſublime 
governor of the univerſe: but the vulgar mind 
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ſees nothing wrong in them ; and, indeed, 
there is a groſsneſs of underſtanding, brought 
on by ſelfiſhneſs and vice, peculiarly calcu- 
lated for ſuch miſapprehenſions. Theſe no- 
tions: prevailed much in the pagan divinity ; 
and into whatever ſyſtem they are received, 
I will venture to ſay, they will reduce it to 
the ſame level of favouritiſm, partiality, and 
injuſtice. Such, never was thereligion of the 
bleſſed Jeſus, concerning which the apoſtle 
declares, that ** as in Adam all die, even 
ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive: that is, 
every ſincere and humble lover of virtue, 

from the beginning to the end of time. 
Theſe reaſons will ſufficiently explain the 
cauſe of the prevalence of calviniſm in this 
kingdom : and when to theſe we add the 
various ſhapes in which it hath appeared both 
of religion and of irreligion; the manner 
of its being obtruded of late years upon a li- 
centious and diſſipated public, by a ſet of 
men whoſe coarſe metaphors and miſ-ſhapen 
zeal were peculiarly calculated to. inflame 
and allure the populace : we need be at no 
loſs to account for theſe doctrines generally 
obtaining with the common people, and with 
thoſe 
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thoſe vulgar minds alſo among the higher 
ranks, who ſo far reſemble them, as to be in- 
capable of any extenſive views of their own, 
and, therefore, catch at and retain the nar- 
row ones which are neareſt to them. 

Let me now beſeech you, by the mercies 
of God, whoever you are that are thus delud- 
ed, to beſtow a reconſideration of this mat- 
ter. You ſay, that you are predeſtinated to 
eternal life through your bleſſed ſaviour : I 
hope that you will obtain it; but, if the 
ſcripture is not miſtaken, it depends alſo 
upon yourſelves ; you muſt *© work out your 
own ſalvation.” But you ſay again, that you 
have nothing to do with works; that you 
art juſtified intirely by faith. Here do not 
let us confound things, by miſapplying words. 
If by faith, you mean obedience as well as 
belief, you are right enough in what you 
mean, only you have expreſſed your mean- 
ing very ill. You will be accepted through 
your imperfect endeavours in both, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. But if you mean 
by faith, believing only, or relying on the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt to ſave you, without 
your beſt endeavours to do his will, St. Pe- 
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ter will inform you differently in the words 
of our text, where he bids you to“ give all 
diligence,” and“ to add to your faith, vir- 
tue. But what ſignifies reaſoning, ſay you, 
about the matter, when you have an expe- 
rimental aſſurance z the ſpirit itſelf bear- 
eth witneſs with your ſpirit, that you are a 
child of God.” I muſt here warn you againſt 
being miſtaken 1n the interpretation of a par- 
ticular expreſſion, which is contrary to the 
general tenor of the ſcriptures, and in 
which you cannot be miſtaken. The word 
of God, which is never inconſiſtent with it- 
ſelf, declares, in expreſs terms, that with- 
out holineſs, no man ſhall ſee the Lord.” 
You cannot miſtake this expreſſion of 
holy ſcripture, though you may, and 1 
think you have miſtaken the other. For 
if you cannot ſee the Lord without holineſs, 
that is the condition upon which you muſt 
ſee him; and upon which, through Jeſus 
Chriſt, your admittance into heaven will 
depend at the laſt day. 

This life is a ſtate of trial and probation. 
Do you expect your ſentence before your trial 
is ended, and your reward before your work 
is done? No! Be patient, be humble, be 

| diligent 
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diligent in your -Lord's ſervice. But you 
ſay that you have experienced this witneſs of 
the ſpirit. Let us ſtop, and reconſider this 
matter : let us firſt determine what experi- 
ence is? Experience is a concluſion drawn 
of the certainty of any thing coming to paſs 
on this ground ; that it has come to paſs 
before, attended with the ſame circum- 
ſtances. This is the teſtimony of experience. 
Have you, then, who never exiſted in any 
other ſtate of being, and who are now 
only in a ſtate of trial, ever been juſtified, 
or received into the full favour of God; 
on any terms whatſoever, ſtill leſs on thoſe 
which will appear with you at the tribunal 
of heaven? Ine very idea is nonſenſe, and 
impoſſible. What you, therefore, call experi- 
ence, is only a ſtrong perſuaſion of your own 
mind, grounded on certain feelings, which, 
not being to be accounted for by reaſon, you 
are pleaſed to reſolve into the impulle of 
ſupernatural power, and call“ the witneſs 
of the ſpirit.” 

I will, therefore, ſhew you, from various 
matters of fact, how dangerous it is to form 


any concluſions which are not warranted by 


the word of God. 
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When Clement the monk, poniarded Hen- 
ry the third, and Francis Ravaillac ſtabbed 
Henry the fourth, both ſovereigns of France, 
who were aſſaſſinated by their on ſubjects, 
in the midſt of their own courts; they were 
ſure, either to be killed upon the ſpot by the 
enraged courtiers, or elſe to forfeit their 
lives by a judicial ſentence in all the ago- 
nies of torture. Were not theſe men, 
therefore, aſſured of eternal ſalvation, from 
a fact which could produce nothing to 
them temporal, but torture and death ? It 
could not, indeed, be otherwiſe in the nature 
of things, but happily for truth, hiſtory af- 
firms that it was the fact, as appeared on the 
examination of the latter, * and from cir- 
cumſtances diſcovered after the death of the 
former. + 
Again; when Sir Everard Digby, who 
ſuffered for his ſhare in the gunpowder- 

treaſon 
* See the trial paſſim, at the end of Sully's memoirs ; 
wherein though he acknowledges the heinouſneſs of the 
crime, yet he plainly appears to have been actuated by no 
intereſted motives; and is, therefore, to be believed when 
he declares he did it“ for the honour of God and the 
holy virgin,” 
+ See again Sully's account of this tranſaction. Vol, 
1, Edin. edit. p. 167, and that note, 
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treaſon projected againſt this kingdom, was 
in priſon, with death before his eyes, his ori- 
ginal papers,“ (which are I believe yet pre- 
ſerved, ) ſhew that he was by no means conſci- 
ousof any crime; but that he co ſidered him- 
ſelf as ſtaking his property and his life; all 
that he had, and all that was dear to him, in 
the ſervice of his redeemer; by utterly de- 
ſtroying this church and ſtate, in the perſons 


of the king, the lords, and delegates of the 
people of the realm. 


Talk not, therefore, of your ſalvation, 
without your Bible in your hand; or of any 
aſſurance, but in your conformity to it. If 
that holy volume tells you that you act con- 
formably to God's will, you will be accept- 
ed: if it ſhews you to be guilty of any 
one courſe of fin, depend upon it, you are in 
no ſtate of ſalvation, whatever your aſſu- 
rances may be. 

Repent, therefore, of your ſins; watch, 
ſtrive, and be diligent in every virtue: other- 
wiſe you will not be accepted when the Lord 

O 4 „% maketh 


* See theſe confidential letters to his wife, and other 


eircumſtances proving the fat, under his article in the 
Biographia Britannica, 
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« maketh up his jewels,” and the moſt ge- 


neral and fervent devotion of heart and life 
only are rewarded. 
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TC XII. 


JOB xxlt. 21. 


ACQUAINT NOW THYSELF WITH HIM, AND BE 
AT PEACE; 


To be acquainted with God is the firſt 
degree of excellence, as it comprehends in 
it both wiſdom and virtue. For before we 
can think of attaining to ſuch an height of 
ſublime contemplation, we muſt raiſe our 
minds above the little flutter of human paſ- 
ſions; we muſt begin with regulating the 
tumultuous and inordinate affections; we 
mult learn to be acquainted with ourſelves. 
Not that theſe will confer upon us any new 
powers for the undertaking, but they will 
enable us to wield thoſe, of which we are 
already poſſeſſed, and direct us, through 


the ways of wiſdom, to determine our 
choice, 


1 


choice. A vicious, or a trifling mind, de- 
ſires only to be acquainted with the ob- 
jects that will beſt gratify thoſe trifles, or 
vices, which it deſires. The child looks up no 
higher than to its rattle, and its bells; the 
youth only burns for a ſucceſſion of animal 

pleaſure ; and the man, when grown up to 
ambition, regards only the wealth and ho- 
nours of the world. But vice is even more 
ſteadily conſiſtent, more averſe to ſpiritual 
meditation than folly. What is it to Ahab 
that there is a God of juſtice, or to Jezebel, 
that there is a God of purity? Every bad 
man is a god to himſelf : he knows not, and 
deſires not to be acquainted with, any thing 
better than his vices, From them he ex- 
pects his happineſs ; to them he directs his 
inquiries. Thus, the wicked in the old 
Teſtament are deſcribed as ſaying to God, 
« depart from us: we deſire not the know- 
ledge of thy ways; which is the very ex- 
ceſs of impiety. And this agrees with the 
apoſtle's account of the idolatry of ancient 
times, „they did not like,” ſays he, to 
retain God in their knowlege,” after they 


had forſaken him, as he fully informs us, in 
their practice. | 


But 
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But a mind purified from the grofler 
paſſions, and breathing the pure and in- 
vigorating air of virtue, naturally ſharp- 
ens its intellect to inquire and pry into it- 
ſelf ; weighs its ſeveral relations, and depen- 
dencies ; conſiders its origin, its faculties 
and its end. The very entrance into theſe 
inquiries brings us into ſome acquaintance 
with God: our connection, indeed, with 
him is the principal feature in our charac- 
ter as men: every link in the chain of rea- 
ſoning ſuppoſes his being and providence in 
the world. How came I (will not ſuch 
an one argue,) into the world wherein I 
ſtand? How came this world with all its 
glories, even to be known to me? I am 
ignorant of the formation of both : I con- 
trived neither the one nor the other ; nor 
do I better know how they are ſupported, 
than how they were made. Wherever I turn 
my eyes, I ſee marks of conſummate wiſ- 
dom and deſign; of beneficence, and power. 
Its author then muſt be wiſe, and great, and 
good. With all my imperfections, I per- 
ceive within myſelf the love of truth, and 
excellence, and virtue: he that made me, 
therefore, muſt have them in himſelf. Again, 


I feel 
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I feel within me a horror of annihilation, 
and an impatient deſire of happineſs, and 
immortality. I will not doubt, then, but 
he, who infuſed thoſe deſires, will provide 
for their gratification, He will not ſport 
with the natural expectations of his crea- 
ture: if I am virtuous, I ſhall live with 
him for ever.” 

It was thus that Plato, Socrates, and 
the wiſeſt ſages of antiquity, acquainted 
themſelves with the divine nature : they 
reaſoned from themſelves to God, and from 
God to themſelves : the great center of in- 
telligence was the practice of virtue. They 
did a kind action to their brother, and then 
they knew that truth, which was afterwards 
committed to writing by the evangeliſt, 
that God is love.“ They were juſt, and then 
they knew that God was juſt. They were pure, 
and then they knew that he was pure allo. 
I need not enumerate further, for all the 
virtues are the ſame in conſequence ; as he 
who is poſſeſſed of one ſegment of a circle, 
may with eaſe determine the reſt of the 
figure. Whatever, in ſhort, is excellent 
in man, muſt be ſo in God, in an in- 


finite 


6 


finite perfection and degree: and the only 
way to know theſe things was to feel them. 
No bad man, therefore, could conceive well 
of God, nor could a good man conceive ill 
of him. Each would argue from the pic- 
ture in his own breaſt : they would conceive 
ſuch qualities in their ſtandard of excellence 
as themſelves poſſeſſed, and form their idea 
of perfection accordingly. 

We have ſince learned, however, upon 
better authority than reaſon, that this is 
the true way of knowing the things of 
God ; for our ſaviour hath told us, that 
* if any man will do his will, he ſhall know 
of the doftrine, whether it be of God ;” or 
whether it be of human authority. But, as 
the knowledge of God was neceſſary for the 
common benefit of mankind, it was not left 
to be ſolely found out in this manner ; or to 
be diſcovered only, and that but darkly, by 


the molt enlightened geniuſes of the world. 
For their moſt cogent arguments were only 


reaſonings, which were liable to be contra- 


dicted by others' reaſonings, and ſometimes 
by their own, 


Authority, 
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Authority, therefore, was ſtill wanting, 
equal to the importance of the ſubject; and 
in his own time, the only wiſe God,” 
after many partial revelations, was pleaſed 
to communicate himſelf fully to all, by the 
intervention of the holy ſcriptures, © which 
were written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world are come.” 
There we read, that God is a fpirit ;” un- 
encumbered with fleſhly appetites, imper- 
fections, and decays ; that he is inviſible, 
© no man hath ſeen God at any time; that 
he is © above all,” and © in all,” and through 
« all;” that there is no particle of matter in 
the univerſe which is not pervaded with his 
eſſence ; that his unity is intire, ** the Lord 
thy God is one God,” which deſtroys the 
polytheiſm of the heathens, at once; that 
* he will not give his glory to another,” 
whence all ſubordinate and inferior deities 
ſhrink into nothing; that he is King of 
kings, and Lord of lords.” 

Do we conceive of him as of ſome lo- 
cal deity, as men are evermore ready to 
do? *© behold, the heaven of heavens. can- 
not contain him; how much leſs, ſays So- 


lomon, this houſe which I have builded !” 
Do 
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Do we judge of the purity of his nature, 
by the moſt improved ſtate of our own? 
« behold, even the ſtars are not pure in his 
ſight ; how much Jeſs the ſon of man which 
is a worm?” Again, © the Lord our God 
is holy ;” * he is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity ;” „ the holy One of Iſrael 
is our king; yea, and his wiſdom is in- 
finite ;”” „the fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer 
than men; *© how unſearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways paſt finding out!“ 
Again, ** juſtice and judgment are the habi- 
tation of his throne,” and yet he is merci- 
ful to a degree that we can hardly conceive 
in this imperfect ſtate. He maketh his 
ſun to ſhine on the profligate and blaſphe- 
mer; and ſendeth his rain on the juſt, and 
on the unjuſt.” His truth is likewiſe eſ- 
ſential as his nature; „ he will ever be 
mindful of his covenant ;” he is abundant 
in goodneſs and truth; for, ** he is not a 
man that he ſhould lie, nor the ſon of man 
that he ſhould repent.” Laſtly, he was 
before all things, and he will exiſt when 
all things are no more; * thou, O God, 

| ſhalt - 
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ſhalt endure for ever; * thou art the ſame, 
and thy years ſhall not fail.” «© Now, un- 
to the king eternal, be dominion for ever 
and ever.“ 

Theſe are ſlight extracts from the general 
deſcription of the nature of God, as we read 
them in the holy ſcriptures. Theſe attri- 
butes he exerciſes towards all, and they are 
eſſential or conſtituent parts of himſelf : 
but with regard to man, he ſtands in a more 
particular and affecting light; he is there 
deſcribed as our creator, our preſerver, our 
redeemer, our ſanctifier, and our judge. 
How many duties do theſe aſtoniſhing rela- 
tions call forth ? The very firſt book of Mo- 
ſes ſets out with informing us, that ** in 
the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth; and that after having made the 
latter the ſeat of pleaſure and convenience, 
and “ ſeen that it was very good,” * he 
formed man alſo of the duſt of the earth, 
and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living ſoul.” Then 
followeth the univerſal charter; “ let them 
have dominion.” Moreover, he is deſcribed 

as 
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as ſuſtaining, preſerving, and even watching 
over man, whom he hath made. He is ſtiled 
emphatically “ the preſerver of men.” 
“The Lord, ſays holy David, is my keeper: 
I laid me down, and flept ; I awakened, 
for the Lord ſuſtained me: the Lord ſhall 
preſerve both my going out and coming in.” 
Alſo, „the angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and deli- 
vereth them.” 


But the condeſcenſion of the Almighty riſes 


upon us the further we go in this divine book. 
Man lay trembling with expectation in 
this great priſon of the world, till he ſhould 
be called upon to leave it by death: when, 
lo! a ray of glory broke in upon the gloom, 
and at once diſperſed his horrors; ** they 


that dwell in the land of the ſhadow of 


death, upon them hath the light ſhined.” 
The laſt awful ſcene, in which we behold 
the judge of the actions of all mankind, and 
arbitrator of their fate for immortality, is 
related with peculiar ſolemnity. We read, 
that the books will be opened, and every 
man will be judged according to his works :” 


the whole human race will be ranged in or- 


der, and“ he will ſeparate them one ſrom 
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another, as a ſhepherd divideth his ſheep 
from the goats; and he will ſet the ſheep 
on his right hand, and the goats on his 
left.” But, remember ! the judge hath moſt 
graciouſly anticipated his ſentence, while 
yet we have the power of chuſing our part in 
it: * Come, ye bleſſed children of my fa- 
ther, receive the kingdom prepared for you, 
from the beginning of the world:” or, © De- 
part from me, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

It would be endleſs were I to go on de- 
fcribing the nature and attributes of the 
deity, which are jo largely and beautifully 
laid before us in the ſcriptures : let it be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that every thing is there 
revealed of God, which man is capable of 
apprehending to his benefit ; and that the 
child who can tread his Bible, will know 
more of that ſtupendous ſubject in one day, 
than the wiſeſt men, and the greateſt philo- 
ſophers of antiquity could do, by the ſearch 
of their whole lives. 

But, beſides the information of theſe 
facred books, there are certain ordinances 
conducive to the ſame end; which God 


was pleaſed to appoint, partly by the 
| jewiſh 
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jewiſh religion, and partly by the more 
perfect diſpenſation of his will, through 
the goſpel of Jeſas Chriſt. 

_ Firſt, the obſervance of his ſabbaths will 
lead us to a more intimate knowledge of 
him : indeed, they were inſtituted for this 
particular purpoſe: and, I believe, it may 
be laid down as a general truth, that there 
never was a good man who deſpiſed or 
neglected this day of the Lord; nor was 
there ever a thorough bad man who obſerved 
it. We are to attend the public ſervice of 
God ; we are to read the holy ſcriptures ; we 
are to eſtimate our improvements or our 
failures in virtue; we are to inſtruct our 
children and our ſervants : in ſhort, if we 
would be acquainted with God, we are 
not to make his holy day, a day of buſi- 
neſs, a day of viſiting, or of pleaſure. It is 
to be a day of ſelf- examination and devo- 
tion; a day of public and private exerciſes 
in religion; a day wholly ſet apart to the 
contemplation of God, and the improve- 
ment of our own ſouls. Thus employed, 
our prayers of penitence will wean us from 
this world : our praiſes of God will tranſ- 
port us to a better. 
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But there are further ordinances, which 
greatly contribute to the ſame end, and are 
neceſſary to be obſerved by thoſe, who pro- 
feſs the chriſtian religion. 


Beſides the moral duties, our ſ aviour himſelf 
| appointed two ordinances, to be peculiar to his 
diſciples; and theſe are, baptiſmand theLord's 
ſupper. The firſt primarily to initiate us in- 
| to our religion, the ſecond to improve our 


communion in it with himſelf, and our fel- 
low-members; and both of them to ac- 
quaint us with God and ourſelves. But the 
goſpel will beſt explain its own meaning. 
The firſt is there called © the laver of re- 
generation; “ the waſhing of the holy 
Ghoſt ;” and therefore, “ repent, and be 
baptiſed every one of you,” faith St. Peter ; 
and, © he that believeth, and is baptiſed, 
ſhall be ſaved.” And of the ſecond, it is 
expreſsly commanded by our Lord him- 
ſelf, “drink ye all of this ;” and argued by 
St. Paul, © the cup of blefling, which we 
bleſs, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Chriſt: and the bread which we break, 


is it not the communion of the body of 
Chriſt ?” 


By 


„ 


By theſe rules and duties, the chriſtian is 
let into the interior part of his religion, and 
made acquainted with his lord and maſter. 
They are molt plain to be underſtood, and 


eaſy to be practiſed. I will juſt recapitu- 


late them for your remembrance. Firſt, an 
innocent ſimplicity of life, untainted morals, 
and a ductile heart; next, a general, fre- 
quent, and reverend uſe of the word of 
God; thirdly, the obſervation of his ſab- 
baths, the reception and application of his 
ordinances of baptiſm, and the Lord's ſup- 
per; and, laſtly, as in all duties, frequent 
prayer to God through Jeſus Chriſt, that he 
would enlighten us by his holy ſpirit, and 
fave us from all evil. 

But, alas! before we can think of ſetting 
about the means, we muſt be defirous of at- 
taining the end: and the reaſon that ſo few 
know God is, that in reality they deſire not 
to be acquainted with him. When we 
really with to be acquainted with any 
one, we ſtudy his temper and diſpoſition ; 
we are deſirous of obliging him in every 


reaſonable thing, and even in things that are 
SEE: unreaſon- 


mea. 
— 
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unreaſonable we are often willing to ac- 
quieſce, for the ſake of obtaining the end at 
which we aim. But is this the caſe of the 
chriſtian with regard to the great and pro- 
feſſed objects of his religion? Aſk the firſt 
man you meet with, what engroſſes his 
meditations? It will probably be any thing, 
rather than ſerious thoughts of his creator, 
and his own dependance upon God, who 
made him. Aſk him if he is holy, becauſe 
God commands him to be holy ; charitable, 
becauſe God commands him to love his bro- 
ther; and chaſte, becauſe God commands him 
to be pure? See, in ſhort, if he conforms him- 
ſelf to the deſires of the God he worſhips, 
or to thoſe of the company, the friends, as 
they are ſtiled, with whom he is acquainted. 
But it is improbable that the man wha is ac- 
quainted with God, ſhould delight himſelf 
with the follies of the world; to ſay nothing 
of its vices or its crimes ; or that the man 
who is born again,” and renewed to the ex- 
pectation of a better life, ſhould pant after 
the pleaſures, the riches, and the honours of 
this ? He might, indeed, thankfully partake 
of them, as a part of the providence of God, 

but 


n 

but he certainly would not aſpire and lan- 
guiſh after them for their own ſakes. No! 
other thoughts, other expectations and de- 
ſires, would entertain, engroſs, and poſſeſs 
his mind. He would more probably cry 
out with the pſalmiſt, © One day in thy 
courts is better than a thouſand: and as the 
hart panteth after the water-brooks, ſo long- 
eth my ſoul after thee, O God.” Lord, 
whom have I in heaven but thee ; and what 
1s there upon earth that I can delire, in com- 
pariſon of thee.” 

When, we, my brethren, can uſe theſe 
holy exclamations, with the ſame excellent 
ſpirit in which they were written, we ſhall 
find ourſelves in the way to be acquainted 
with God; the comforts of the everlaſting 
goſpel will be ours; and“ the peace of God, 
which paſſeth all underſtanding, will keep 
our hearts and minds, through Jeſus Chriſt.” 
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JoB XXII. 21. 


ACQUAINT NOW THYSELF WITH HIM, AND BE 
AT PEACE, 


Wr are here aſſured, in very plain lan- 
guage, that if we ** acquaint ourſelves with 
God,” we ſhall © be at peace.” And, by 
peace is, I believe, generally underſtood, 
outward ſecurity and inward repoſe. If, 
man, therefore, 1s a very weak and appre- 
henſive being, ſubject by the law of his na- 
ture to many evils, and more fears, this muſt 
be a very valuable aſſurance. More eſpeci- 
ally, indeed, when we conſider that this aſ- 
ſurance comes from that great and tremen- 
dous being, who holds all nature in the hol- 
low of his hand ; whoſe will is clothed with 
infinite 
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infinite power, and whoſe word is the per- 
fection of truth. 

We will conſider, therefore, the nature 
and tendencies of man, that we may be 
enabled to judge with greater accuracy of 
the bounty of this donation; and a few ge- 
neral reflections upon worldly enjoyment 
will moſt properly introduce and prepare us 
for its defects in the more particular and 
ſpecific characters of life. I ſhall not here 
dwell upon thoſe fantaſtic diſtreſſes which 
falſe reaſon and religion, a pampered imagi- 
nation, a luxurious habit, and many other 
combinations of folly hath produced; though 
theſe, by putting the natural paſſions into 


motion, draw after them the conſequences of 


the natural paſſions themſelves, and are now 
become ſo general, as almoſt to ceaſe to 
be ſtiled the follies of particular perſons. 
My obſervations, then, ſhall be drawn from 
common nature, unmodified by rank or ac- 
cident, unmixed with faſhion or caprice ; 
and ſuch, indeed, as every man is ſubject to 
as man, unleſs corrected by ſome more 
powerful principle, which I hope alſo to be 


able to point out. 
The 
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The firſt natural tendency of man which 

I ſhall obſerve, is, that of extending himſelf 
inyariably beyond his preſent enjoyments : 
the world itſelf is no more than his priſon : 
he feels himſelf too great for his ſtation. 
Animal pleaſure firſt offers itſelf ; he only 
taſtes, and retires from it with diſguſt : then 
riches and honours ; but they detain him 
only as a gueſt ; he paſſes by them, and 
journies on: an honeſt fame ſeems to hold 
him the longeſt, as being neareſt to his own 
immortality. Even when he riots more 
extendedly in ſenſual things, and ſeems 
faſteſt attached to the world, they yield him 
not a proper latisfaCtion : he is viſibly not in 
a ſtate of reſt; like an illuſtrious exile, he only 
appears to be endeavouring to forget his ſta- 
tion, by condeſcending to amuſe himſelf 
with the trifling ſports of the country where 
he is now confined. What charms his 
ſenſes, diſpels his cares: his higheſt plea- 
{ure is forgetfulneſs. In ſhort, the little 
advantages of this world can lay no laſting 
hold on his affections: like the petty pre- 
ſents of a ruſtic to his prince, they are re- 
ceived indeed with condeſcenſion, and en- 
tertained 
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tertained for a while with kindneſs, but 
are ſoon laid aſide: the eye, mean-while, 
is conſtantly extending its views to ſome- 
thing further; when Alexander. could do 
no more, he wept. How this hath come 
to paſs, it might not be uſeleſs to inquire : 
but let it ſuffice for the preſent to obſerve, 
that every thing below the moon is too 
little for man's happineſs ; and, that the 
whole world in perfection, cannot give in- 
tire ſatisfaction to the aſpirations of an im- 
mortal ſoul. 

But, ſecondly, there is not only an im- 
meaſurable greatneſs in the object to be gra- 
tified, but there is alſo a defectiveneſs in 
the things that offer themſelves for gratifi- 
cation: all the materials of happineſs in this 
world are mixed; they are radically and con- 
ſtitutionally imperfect: like the ſun, whilſt 
they ſhoot their moſt enlivening beams, they 
draw after them their dreary damps, to chill 
the kindly warmth they would beſtow. 
Hope is chilled with fear; love is tainted 
with jealoufp- and ** in the midſt of laugh- 
ter there 1s heavineſs.” Nay preſence even 


implies abſence, and pleaſure itſelf tends to 
pain, 


% 
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pain, or ceſſation. If this ſhould be diſ- 
puted, I have but too much proof of its 
truth: the ſenſualiſt, the glutton, and the 
drunkard, ſhall be my witneſſes ; and every 
man's conſcience ſhall be the judge. Hence 
there is always an indifference, often a te- 
diouſneſs even to diſguſt, attending the con- 
tinued poſſeſſion of high pleaſures. We long 
for them when they are out of our reach, 
but we cannot keep them when they are put 
into our hands: nay, we muſt change, though 
it be for the worſe: nature cannot bear even 
uniformity of enjoyment. Thus labour 
ſeeks eaſe, whilſt at the ſame time eaſe is 
forced to ſeek labour. The truth is, we 
muſt change our poſture, though it was ever 
ſo well choſen at firſt. Contraſt is, therefore, 
eſſential to pleaſure; and it muſt alſo be of 
that kind which is attended with ſurpriſe. 
If we know of it before hand, it is received 
only with a formal civility : we do not re- 
pel it, indeed, but it has not the hearty wel- 
come of a friend; we feel not from it the 
awakening glow, or any animating or highly 

gratifying effect. 
From all theſe obſervations, we may 
learn, without any great expertneſs in philo- 
ſophic 
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ſophic calculations, that in the picture of hu- 
man life, the ſhades are as neceſſary as the 
lights of it; that an uninterrupted ſeries of 
pleaſure is an impracticable attainment ; 
that the happineſs we do attain, depends 
upon a variety of concurrent circumſtances, 
difficult to be accompliſhed, and impoſſible 
to be long detained; that it conſiſts rather 
in the purſuit, than in the enjoyment ; and 
that man, diſappointed man, who ſets his 
heart upon it, “is born to trouble as the 
ſparks fly upwards.” 

But theſe are only general principles, 
which will be ſeen more cleatly when we 
come to apply them, by conſidering man in 
his ſeveral particular and ſpecific characters, 
of an individual, a ſocial being, and an ac- 
countable creature. 

Man, confidered as an individual, muſt 
be ſeparated into his conſtituent parts of 
body, or animal life, and foul, or mental 
powers; both of them ſubjeR to a variety of 
impreſſions, and thoſe not often perfeQive of 
his pleaſure or ſatisfaction. I ſhall ſay nothing 
of the weakneſs of his infancy, the hazards of 
his childhood, of the dangers of his youth : 

| we 
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we will ſuppoſe him in the perfection of 


manhood ; his reaſon and his body ſtrong. 
Even then how grateful is the voice of 
heaven that bids him “ beat peace.” He 
has fear, and rage, and envy, and luſt, and 
avarice, and all the paſſions both of others and 
himſelf, to keep in order : and if theſe were 


calm, the thunder over his head, the earth- 


quake under his feet, the air, the fire, the 
water ; the broken limb, the feveriſh pulſe, 
with all the army of caſualty and diſeaſe, 
would make this ſentence particularly grate- 


ful. He feels, moreover, that he depends 


continually upon a ſuperior being, in a va- 
riety of ſubordinate cauſes, for preſervation ; 
and that the leaſt of the creatures of God 
might be his immediate deſtruction, if not 
reſtrained by the providence of his creator. 
But ſuppoſing none of theſe things to hap- 
pen, and that he enjoys the common plea- 
ſures of his ſenſes for their ſeaſon ; yet the 
ſeaſon is drawing on when all pleaſure ceaſes, 
and when the ſenſes ſhrink from, if not 
loath their proper objects. Can I hear 
any more the voice of ſinging men, and ſing- 
ing women: can thy fervant taſte what I 
eat of what I drink?“ This is the language 

of 
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of human nature, as well as of Barzillai in 
his old age. Oftentimes, before that period 
arrives, the ſpirits languiſh and grow dull; 
the mind feels a vacancy, although the body 
is ſoothed by indulgence; and all the beauties 
of nature ſeem to be withdrawn, when they 
ceaſe to give their uſual ſatis faction. 

What then muſt be the feelings of the man 
who is unacquainted with his God? Does he 
look backward after pleaſure? It is paſt. 
Does he view the preſent ? It is taſtleſs: it is 
diſguſting ; it is painful. Does he look for- 
ward? Alas! poor miſerable man: he has 
only to bear his infirmities as well as he is 
able, and to be carried to the ſilent grave. 
Nor hope, nor happineſs is his: he has in 
poſſeſſion only a ſenſe of preſent decay, and 
in reverſion the dread of approaching diſſo- 
lution, and the horrors of annihilation or 
of puniſhment. 

But, ſuppoſing this poor ii e warm- 
ed with a real ſenſe of religion, the whole 
portrait is changed, anda totally different ſce- 
nery appears. His youth is ſober, and com- 
poſed, and free from the outrageous miſrule of 
his paſſions. His good conduct ſecures him 

eſteem: 
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eſteem: that eſteem ſecures him from the 
example and effect of the miſconduct of 
others. He has the health of temperance ; 
the ſecurity of prudence; and he fears 
no accident of life, ſince he knows that 
all is under the direction of his faſt friend 
and benefactor. The thunder and the earth- 
quake, the tempeſt and the conflagration, 
roar, and heave, but pour no final deſtruce | 
tion againſt him: he is ſafe in life or in death, 
under the arm and ſhield of the Almighty. 
One who profeſſes this principle declares, 
e though I walk in the valley of the ſhadow 
of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy ſtaff comfort me. When 
through ſickneſs or old age his ſpirits fail, 
2s to this world, they only rouſe and quick- 
en him to another: his God, who is a ſpi- 
rit, will be preſent with his ſpirit in thoſe 
moſt trying times; will ſooth his fears, and 
raiſe his hopes, in the hours of pain, de- 


jection, and death. 
But, ſecondly, man muſt be conſidered, not 


only as an individual, but as a member of ſo- 
ciety, domeſtic or public; and hence many new 
relations will ariſe. Man is naturally a ſocial 


being: he enjoys the ſociety of his wife, 
Q and 
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and his children, his parents and his friends; 
and hence ſo many cauſes of grief, and of 
joy. But, in this world of caſualty, how 
much reaſon is there for ſorrow, to the 
man who conſiders this as the only end of 
his exiſtence; who is unacquainted with 
his God. He mult ſoon follow his parents 
to their grave : he may probably follow his 
wife, or his children alſo, to theirs : his 
friends may fail ; his acquaintance may de- 
cline ; he may ſee himſelf left fingle and un- 
connected: nay his reputation may become 
doubtful; his ſubſtance may waſte; his 
country allo may totter to its baſe, if not 
ſink into the gulph of ruin. And what is 
there in this world to furniſh after-ſupports, 
when all that is valuable to us in ſociety is 
thus diſſolved? The man of the world muſt 
ſink under ſuch complicated diſtreſs : while 
the man of God looks up, with Job, to him, 
from whom theſe afflictions come, and who, 
alone can heal the broken hearted, when he 
fees good; © the Lord gave, and the Lord tak- 
eth away : blefled be the name of the Lord.” 
Beſides, his converſation, his citizenſhip is 
in heaven: he has there bags which wax not 


old ; 
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vid ; which the moth cannot corrupt ; and 
where thieves do not break through nor 
ſteal; a crown incorruptible and undefiled, 
that fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven for 

5 2 | 
But, laſtly, we muſt conſider man as an 
accountable creature. Hence a moſt awful 
relation ariſes between him and ſome be- 
ing, who is acquainted with all his actions, 
and will reward or puniſh them hereafter. 
Religion is obſerved by naturaliſts to be the 
principal charaQteriſtic of man. No other 
animal approaches to the moral ſenſe, though 
in common ſenſation moſt of them ſurpaſs 
us, and ſome of them tread cloſe upon us 
in the faculty of reaſon. Some wiſe men, 
as they have thought themſelves, have in- 
deed called this glory of their nature a pre- 
judice; but if it be a prejudice, it is the 
wideſt ſpread, and the deepeſt rooted, of 
any prejudice that ever I heard of: it is ex- 
tended from the ſouth to the northern pole; 
from the eaſt to the weſt; over continents 
and iſlands; both among civilized and un- 
civilized nations; it is impoſed on all ranks 
and ages, chiefly indeed, on thoſe who are 
| Q.2 | wiſeſt 
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wiſeſt and moſt contemplative; and, with re- 
gard to individuals, I believe, there never was 
one who, at ſome time of his life, was not 
under the force of the impreſſion, either by 
the name of religion or ſuperſtition. 

We may take it, therefore, for granted, and 

I think without further proof, that man 1s a 
religious, and an accountable creature. And 
if, while accountable for his actions, he is ſen- 
ſible of his miſconduct in many of them, and 
alſo ignorant how he may obtain his pardon; 
how miſerable a creature muſt he be in the 
hour of reflection? Then, perhaps, more 
than ever, he will feel the importance of that 
declaration: © acquaint thyſelf with him, 
and be at peace. A mind under the in- 
fluence of guilt, and ſenſible that it ſtands 
ſeparate from the only being in the univerſe 
that can ſupport it, muſt be an obje& of 
greater pity, becauſe of more real diſtreſs, 
than when ſurrounded by all the calami- 
ties of the world concentered. When 
holy Job was bowed down with every 
outward affliction, he could ſtill preſerve 
the ſtrength of his mind; Shall I re- 
ceive good,” ſays he, at the hand of 
God, and ſhall I not receive evil?” which 
ſhewed 
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ſhewed a temper inconſiſtent with deſpair. 
But in hopeleſs wickedneſs, there is every 
anguiſh and horror united, that can exclude 
hope, or alarm fear; that paſſion, in ſhort, 
or reaſon, or imagination can ſupply. When 
we reaſon from the attributes of the Deity 
only, we are diſtracted with doubt or with 
terror : for nature knows as well that he is 
juſt, as that he is merciful. He is infinite 
in juſtice and mercy : nor can either of them 
be annihilated, becauſe I have been a ſinner. 
We may hope, indeed, againſt hope; and 
this deluſion may ſave us a while from de- 
ſpair, but it can never give us any reaſonable 
ground for pardon. One ſentence of the 
book of God is then worth all the reaſonings 
of all the philoſophers that ever exiſted : 
« acquaint thyſelf with God, and be at 
peace. Sing, O heavens, and rejoice, 
O earth, and break forth into finging, O 
mountains; for the Lord hath comforted 
his people, and will have mercy upon his 
afflicted. But Zion ſaid, the Lord hath 
forſaken me, and my God hath forgotten 
me. Can a woman forget her ſucking child, 
that ſhe ſhould not have compaſſion upon 
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the ſon of her womb ? Yea, ſhe may forget, 
yet, will not I forget thee.” 

After reading theſe words in our Bible, the 
truly penitent man wipes away his tears: deſ- 
pair no longer chills his heart; love now urges 
him to every duty; he mixes again in the 
aſſembly of the ſaints; * he viſits the father- 
leſs and widows in their affliction, and keeps 
himſelf unſpotted from the world.” Oh! 
what joy, and extacy of delight, is it to be 
at peace with the eternal God. Noevil can 
then befal us, either in this world, or that 
which is to come. The father may lament 
his child; the wife, her huſband ; and the 
friend, the brother of his heart ; but huſhed 
be all the ſorows of the world: ** acquaint 
thyſelf with him, and be at peace.” He hath 
declared himſelf the friend of the friend- 
leſs, the father of the orphan, and the huſ- 
band of the widow. He will ſupport us, 
when every created thing ſhall fail us: he 
will be with us in pain, in ſorrow, and in 
fickneſs; © in the hour of death, and at 
the day of judgment.” 

From theſe obſervations, one inference 


naturally follows: 
| It 
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If we muſt think of God ſometime ; if we 
cannot but be acquainted with him,” ei- 
ther as a friend or an enemy, let us ſtrive to 
be acquainted with him to our comfort and 
our joy. Man, we find, is not a ſelf-ſuffi- 
cient being: he is dependent upon him, for 
his exiſtence, as well as the happineſs of it, 
every moment. Thou art he who took me 
out of my mother's womb,” ſays holy David; 
how reaſonable, therefore, is his concluſion; 
% my praiſe ſhall be always of thee.” 
Thou alſo wilt ſave me from fin ; thou wilt 
ſnatch me from danger : thou wilt ſteer me 
through all the ſtorms of this troubleſome 


world, and“ bring me to the haven where 
I would be.” 


Let us, therefore, take care how we 
offend this our only ſupport, by any ha- 
bits of wilful fin. Let us read his word, 
let us reverence his ſabbaths, let us rejoice 
in his ſacraments ; let us, in ſhort, devote 
ourſelves from this hour to his ſervice and 
his will. The terms of our acceptance are 
as eaſy, as they are plain: the end as deſirable, 
as it is eaſy to be accompliſhed : * acquaint 
but thyſelf with him, and be at peace.” When 
nature fails, the God of nature will be pre- 
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ſent; and when all the proſpects of the world 
darken, then is the moment of exultation to 
thoſe who are acquainted with the Almighty. 
Such will be great in his greatneſs, ſtrong 
in his ſtrength, and happy in his happineſs. 
For the word of God ſays, ©* No good thing 
ſhall he with-hold from them that lead a 
godly life.” * Mark the perfect, and ob- 
ſerve the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace. Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, O Lord, whoſe mind is ſtayed on 
thee.” And, there is no peace, ſaith 
my Gad, to the wicked,” 
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DISCOURSE xv. 


MATTHEW XXII. 40. 


ON THESE TWO COMMANDMENTS, HANG ALL 
THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS. 


Tursr words refer to a very particular 
part of the hiſtory of our bleſſed ſaviour. 
It is related both by the evangeliſt, St. 
Matthew, in this chapter, and alſo in the 
twelfth chapter of St. Mark's goſpel. From 
theſe two accounts, I ſhall recite the narra- 
tive, and enlarge upon it for your uſe. 

As Jeſus was teaching the people, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, and inſtructing them 
in the true ſenſe of their law, one of their 
{ſcribes or doctors, a man, ſuppoſed, by his 
profeſſion, to be deeply learned in all its 
parts, alked him a queſtion out of it, 

| * tempting 
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*« tempting him;“ that is, as the ſequel 
ſhews, not with any malicious defign, but 
merely to try his acuteneſs and his ſkill. 
And it was a bleſſed circumſtance, both for 
thoſe that heard, and for us that read his 
anſwer, that he did ſo. For, by this means, 
not only a moſt valuable truth was declared 
to a careleſs and ignorant people, but deli- 
vered with circumſtances that excited their 
attention, and made an impreſſion upon them, 
almoſt equal to its importance. It might have 
been delivered to them in a ſermon, and ſo 
conveyed to us in a precept; and perhaps as 
little minded, though equally true in all its 
terms, as a ſermon or a precept may be in our 
own time. But our Lord, who knew what 
. was in man,” rejoiced to have the curio- 
ſity of his hearers awakened, by the queſtion 
of this learned ſcribe; for then he was 
ſure, through the intervention of that paſ- 
ſion, that his words would fink from their 
ears into their hearts ; would engage, would 
catch and charm all its train of kindred at- 
fections. 

The queſtion, which this ſcr.be aſked 


of him, was; ** Mailer ! which is the firit 
and 
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and great commandment in the law?“ Is 
it a ceremonial or a moral precept that is 
the moſt important, and deſerves the prefe- 
rence? This may ſeem, perhaps, to us rather 
an odd ſort of a queſtion : for, as the whole 
law was divine, and received as ſuch by 
all the jews, every part of it was to be 
equally ſubmitted to, on the authority 
of the giver. Circumſtances, and common 
prudence only, could regulate the time for, 
and meaſure of each. But it was a very 
common topic of diſpute with the jewiſh 


doctors ; ſome contending for the ſabbath, 


ſome for the precept of circumciſion, others 


for that of ſacrifices, and others for that 


of phylacteries. We are alſo told, that 
theſe great teachers of the people, generally 
decided in favour of a ceremonial law. And, 
what is ſtill worſe, that when they had fixed 
upon what they called a firſt commandment, 
they were careleſs in obſerving the remain- 
der, as if the practice of that one were ſuf- 
ficient, and they might excuſe themſelves by 

it from regarding the other. 
If now you ſhould think this judgment 
ſtrange, be pleaſed to reflect one moment, and 
you 
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you will ſee that it is not peculiar to the jew- 
ih reaſoners in religion, or the prejudices of 
the age to which this relation refers. It is, 
in truth, an error deeply rooted ; coeval with 
the pride and ignorance of man. In every 
chriſtian congregation, how many are there 
who take religion to pieces; who treaſure up 
and magnify what they are diſpoſed to com- 
ply with; and deſpiſe, or throw away thoſe 
parts of it which they do not like. One, 
prefers going to church, or now and then to 
the ſacrament of 'the Lord's ſupper, and 
calls it piety ; another, alms-giving, miſta- 
ken for charity; another, quietneſs of tem- 
per, who has no temptation to be otherwiſe; 
and another, who is rich enough to clothe a 
country, ſays, he thanks God, that, for his 
part, he pays his debts, and is an honeſt man. 
All theſe are, to their reſpective own- 
ers, the firſt and great commandment 
in the law.” When we poſſeſs, or think 
that we poſſeſs the duty, (which latter, 
through the corruption of our hearts is but 
too commonly the caſe) we raiſe it beyond 
meaſure; we make it a ſubſtitute for all 
ethers: when we indulge the fin, then, 
66 18 
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„ js it not a little one; God ſurely will 
excuſe, out of compaſſion to human frailty, 
ſo ſlight a tranſgreſſion of his laws. 

But the well- inſtructed chriſtian, like the 
well- inſtructed jew, argues after another 


manner. David, who was more truly learn- 


ed in the law than any of theſe jewith doc- 
tors, ſays, then ſhall I not be aſhamed when 
I have reſpect unto all thy commandments.” 
St. James alſo, who had ftill nearer and 
ſtronger views of the perfection of God's 
- covenant, though a man ſhould keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point; 
that is, wilfully and preſumptuouſly, he is 
guilty of all.” And, indeed, the jewiſh law 
faith expreſsly, <* the ſoul that doth ought 
preſumptuouſly, the ſame reproacheth the 
Lord; and becauſe he hath deſpiſed the 
word of the Lord, his iniquity ſhall be upon 
him.”* Theſe are the words of God him- 
ſelf to his people. When your corrupt 
hearts, therefore, aſk you this enſnaring 


queſtion, <©* which is the great duty of my 


religion?“ only, that you may negle& what 
you comparatively call little ones : when, I 
ſay, you afk this queſtion, with this view, give 


| me 
Numbers xv. 30, and 31, | 
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me leave to tell you, on the authority of the 
ſcriptures I have recited, that there is no ſuch 
thing as an inconſiderable duty or fin. 
When God has commanded, the leaſt duty 
becomes great : and the greateſt of all crimes 
is to deſpiſe the authority of the ruler of the 
univerſe; which muſt be the effect, if not 
the principle, of every continued. deviation 
from his laws; as it is, indeed, alſo of a 

reſtleſs, irreligious temper of mind. 
Commune, therefore, with your own 
hearts in another manner. Say rather, 
« my life is devoted to God: my duty 
to him is comprized within the volume 
of the ſcriptures : I have only, therefore, to 
ſearch for it there, and to practiſe it intirely 
and ſimply as I find it.” There we ſhall 
find that the alms-giver is not excuſed from 
going to church or the ſacrament by his 
alms; nor will our prayers to God excuſe our 
duty to our neighbour ; nor our duty to our 
neighbour, that to ourſelves. We are to pray 
in our cloſets, with our families, and in the 
public congregation: weare to receive the ſa- 
crament with thankfulneſs, when it is admi- 
niſtered ; we are to be charitable and loving, 
to 


_ —— — 


„ 


to the poor and to the rich; eaſy to be in- 
treated, gentle unto all men: to avoid ſen- 
ſuality or exceſs in ourſelves, oppreſſion or 
unkindneſs to others, and profaneneſs, ne- 
glect, or levity towards almighty God. 
There are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no firſt, or ſe- 
cond, or third commandments there: * 
piety, charity, honeſty, and temperance, are 
all of them equally neceſſary in their proper 
place: no ſin is to be profeſſedly allowed: 
no duty 1s to be profeſſedly omitted. When 
you have done your beſt in all ſincerity, 
with the moſt perfect plan of duty before 
you, and filled it up as perfectly as human 
nature will admit; ſtill you will have 
both tranſgreſſions and omiſſions enough to 
repent of, when a bed of ſickneſs, or any 


other 


* The reaſon of this queſtion being ſo perplexed or 
miſtaken is, that all writers upon religion place our duty 
to God firſt, our duty to our neighbour the ſecond, and 
that to ourſelves the third; and in point of order this is 
right: but the truth is, that every fin, is a fin againſt God: 
every action refers to him finally, whatever is its immediate. 
object: and whoever preſumptuouſiy violates any duty, 
though it be only to his neighbour or himſelf, does, in fo 
doing, fin againſt God, the giver of that duty, and thereby 


forſeits the divine favour, till true repentance hall reinſtate 4 
bim, 0 
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other near and alarming proſpect of futu- 
rity, brings you to make up your accounts 
with God. 

But, when to the failings of nature 
in the diſcharge of your duty, you have 
neglects or tranſgreſſions in your plan 
itſelf to anſwer for; when you profeſs not 
to pray at all in private, or with your 
family; when you profeſs to come to 
church or to let it alone, as humour or bu- 
fineſs only ſhall permit ; when you profeſs 
not to watch your thoughts or words, but 
to ſpeak every thing that is uppermoſt 
in your fancy: it is as unlikely that the fa- 
vour of God ſhould be applied to your ſalva- 
tion, for the ſake of a few other imperfect 
moral qualities, which you may poſſeſs, as 
that the ſick man ſhould be cured only 
by the ſight of the medicine which is 
preſcribed by his phyſician. So danger— 
ous is it to pick and chuſe, where all are to 
be valued ; to compare, when we have no- 
thing elſe to do, but to practiſe, 

But if the queſtion was originally faulty,* 

which 


* I was ſurpriſed to find, that the very learned and ju- 
dicious Jortin, inaſermon on this text, (vol. 3.) which I ſaw 


only ſince the writing of this diſcourſe, calls it © a proper 


queſtion,” 
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which this ſcribe aſked of our bleſſed ſavi- 
our, we ſhall the more admire the wiſdom 
of his anſwer, and the prudent turn which 
he gave to the controverſy; ſo as at the 
ſame time to ſatisfy the moſt captious hearer, 
and inſtru&t them in the whole nature of 
religion. He does not weigh and compare 
the value of particular duties, which might 
have awakened prejudices, and run on to 
| endleſs 


queſtion.” The deciſion of ſuch a man would have 
made me to doubt, if he had not happily given the rea- 
ſon for his opinion; which is, that our Lord gave a direct 


anſwer to the queſtion, which it was not his cuſtom to do, 


as he ſhews by ſeveral inſtances, when improper ones 
were ſuggeſted, but rather to turn them off to ſome more 
profitable obſervation, 

But, ſurely, it is plain enough here, that our Lord did 
not give a direct anſwer. He does not ſay, what duty is to 
be preferred, which was what the queſtion directly led to, 
but ſhifts it off to an obſervation of quite another nature, 
though the form indeed of a direct anſwer is kept up. He 
tells him, that whatever be the nature of the command- 
ment, and to whomſoever it may relate, (for the duties of 
God and man comprehend the whole decalogue) love is to 
be the motive to it, and the meaſure of it: thus ſupplying 
both an impelling and regulating principle to all duties, 


rather than deciding upon the expected preference in the 
practice of any of them, 


R 
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endleſs altercation, but he lays open to him, 
from his own ſcriptures, the ſource of all du- 
ties : he tells them that we are to love God 
withall our ſtrength, and our neighbour with 
all ſincerity ; which includes the whole ten 
commandments in both the tables; and that 
love, in ſhort, (whether God or man is 
the object in queſtion,) is to be the ſemi- 
nal principle which is to enliven, and in- 
vigorate, and direct, every action that re- 
lates to either. This opened ſuch a noble 
train of ideas, as quite overpowered ſophiſm 
and diſpute, and ended in the moſt unli- 
mited acquieſcence and admiration. 

The context reads, that Jeſus anſwered 
him, the firſt of all the commandments 
is; Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God is one 
Lord: and thou thall love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
ſtrength. This is the firſt commandment. 
And the ſecond is like, namely this, thou 
ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf : there 
is none other commandment greater than 
theſe. And the ſcribe faid unto him, Well, 

maſter ! 


1 


maſter ! thou haſt ſaid the truth: for there is 
one God, and there is none other but he: and 
to love him with all the heart, and with all 
the underſtanding, and with all the ſoul, and 
with all the ſtrength ; and to love his neigh- 
bour as himſelf, is more than all whole 
burnt-offerings and ſacrifices.” _ 

The worthy ſcribe, we ſee, appears fo 
warmed with the wiſdom beamed upon 
him from above, that the ſtrong ſenti- 
ment vibrates upon his heart, and his 
tongue re-echoes it to the ſurrounding 
multitude. For a moment he forgot every 
phariſaical diſtinction of his early years: 
the God of the gentiles was his God: 
the deſpiſed Canaanite, * and Samaritan, 4 
his filter, and his brother. This at leaſt 
we may preſume to have been the caſe ; 


„ for, when Jeſus ſaw- that he anſwered 
diſcreetly, he ſaid unto him, thou art not 


far from the kingdom of God.” Hence 
we may alſo learn the boundleſs excel- 


R 2 lence 


* Sce Matthew xv. 22. and following verſes. 
+ In how great contempt and averſion the Samaritans 


were held by the Jews, appears from their whole hiſtory, 
particularly John iv. 9. John viii. 48, &c, 


1 


lence of an humble and a teachable diſ- 
poſition. 

It is moſt probable that this ſeribe muſt 
have had his prejudices like other jews, who 
were not famous, at that time, for liberality 
of ſentiment : but, when we further reflect 
that he was of the ſect of the phariſees, who 
were more remarkable than the reſt of their 
nation for that defect; that he was a doctor of 
the law, brought up at the feet of ſome Ga- 
maliel, and now perhaps teaching others the 
ſyſtem of divinity in which he had been edu- 
cated ; we cannot forbear to admire his ready 
acquieſcence in the liberal ſentiment he had 
heard, which ſwept away, at once, the po- 
ſitive merit of every ceremonial inſtitution, 
and declared the love of God, and the love 
of man, the only ſources of our probation 
and acceptance. 

Let every man, then, bring his religion to 
the ſame teſt, even in theſe more enlighten- 
ed times, and it will be well. This ſen- 
tence of our Lord will be the beſt touch- 
ſtone of its merit or defect. 

But what can be ſaid by the careleſs pro- 
feſſor of our church, (for, like every other 

national 
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national body, it has its nominal, as well as 
real and worthy members, ) or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, what can be ſaid by the 
man of the world, if we were to try his 
opinions of religious conduct by the con- 
ceſſions of this honeſt ſcribe? Does he 
4 love his God with all his heart, and his 
underſtanding, who never troubles his 
head, or his heart, about him; who neither 
reads his word, nor frequents his church, 
or regards his ſacraments; who keeps not 
up even the appearance of religion in his fa- 
mily, and whoſe whole converſation is care- 


leſs and looſe ? Docs he love his God with 


all his ſoul, or ſtrength, who labours not 


to perfect one evangelical virtue; and who 


never ſets himſelf to reſiſt one temptation to 
ſin, from the reſpe& he bears to his autho- 
rity, though he withſtands many out of re- 


gard to the laws of his country, or even the 


cuſtoms of his acquaintance and the world ? 
Does he, again, love his neighbour. as 
himſelf,” who will idly diſſi pates, or as idly 
hoards, his ſuperfluous wealth ; while the 
poor that live around him want fire, or food, 
or clothing ; or perhaps all of them ? 

R 3 __ Surely, 
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Surely, then, this jewiſh ſcribe hath ſet 
us a fair example, both to admire, and to 
copy. | 

Let us then, lay our hands upon our hearts, 
and aſk ourſelves, at this moment, whether 
our religion is ſuch, in all reſpects, as our 
bleſſed ſaviour taught the jews was the re- 
ſult of all their revelations ; whether it is 
that religion, “ on which depends the law, 
and the prophets ;” and which this ſcribe 
confeſſed to be © better than all whole 
burnt-offerings and ſacrifices ?” If we“ love 
God,” ſo as to © keep his commandments,” 
and treat our neighbour,” ſo as we could 
wiſh to be treated by him, if we were to 
change circumſtances and conditions in the 
world ; we may depend upon it we are in 
the right way; we may © rejoice that our 
names are written in heaven;” and be aſ- 
ſured, that though our errors in the per- 
formance of theſe duties be many, they will 


be pardoned by the ſovereign and merciful 


Judge of all men, 


DiscouRsE 
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DIS . 


MATTHEW XXII. 40. 


ON THESE TWO COMMANDMENTS, HANG ALL 
THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS, 


 PeRnapPs there is not one ſentence, in the 
whole compaſs of the new Teſtament, that is 
of more important. conſequence than this 
before us. Jeſus Chriſt here teaches us, in 
very plain language, the conſtituent and 
eſſential properties of all true religion, and 
conſequently of his own : from hence we 
can neither be deceived in the actions of 
others or ourſelves, if we will bring them 
to the rule which he has been gracioutly 
pleaſed to provide for us. This he took 
occaſion to do, from a queſtion that was put 
to him by a doctor of the jewith law. 


R 4 This 
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This learned man, who was doubtleſs an 
adept in all their diſputes, had a mind to try 
the new expounder, who was now taking 
upon him to teach the people, as to his opi- 
nion upon a celebrated theſis in their ſchools. 
6 What,” ſays he to him, is the firſt com- 
mandment in the law ?” Upon this, our 
Lord, inſtead of anſwering like a diſputant, 
and catching at the ſurface by argumenta- 
tion, whence each would have retired no 
wiſerthan he came, takes upon himan higher 
character ; and, by opening the queſtion to 
the centre, not only removes the preſent 
difficulty to his ſatisfaction, but gives him a 
rule, or radical principle, that will decide 
every other difficulty of the like nature; from 
which every duty may be branched, and by 
which its rank and value in the ſyſtem may 
be adjuſted. The anſwer that he makes to 
him is this:“ Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy ſoul, and with all thy mind: this is 
the firſt and great commandment. And the 
ſecond is like unto it ; thou ſhalt love thy 
neighbour as thyſelf. On theſe two com- 
mandments, hang all the law and the pro- 

phets.“ 
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phets.” Which, taking in his prejudices 
as a jew, was as much as to ſay, © whether 
this or that duty are more valuable in them- 
ſelves, it is no part of wiſdom to conſider 
and adjuſt: for, whatever the wiſdom of 
God has appointed, becomes valuable from 
that very appointment, and it is our wiſ- 
dom to give it its proper place in our ac- 
tions; to learn it, and to do it. But if you 
would know the root of all duties, the 
principle from which they ought to ſpring. 
and the rule by which they ought to be 
meaſured, you may reduce them all to the 
love of God, and the love of man. What- 
ever action flows from theſe is entitled to a 
reward ; whatever deviates from them ſhall 
aſſuredly meet with puniſhment. On this 
great baſis is founded every diſpenſation of 
God to his creatures; the law, the prophets, 
and the goſpel, teach it man ; it ſhall alſo 
remain when man ſhall be no more, and go- 
vern angels and archangels in heaven.” 

Upon this divine anſwer, for ſuch it 
will appear in every light, it is my preſent 
purpoſe to diſcourſe ; and, ſurely, it will not 
be an unprofitable exerciſe to conſider, with 
ſome 
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ſome attention, though in few words, the 
ſtrength and ſolidity of the obſervation. 

It ſeems to contain two propoſi tions: 
one, that neither the precepts of the law, 
nor the preaching of the prophets, though 
ever ſo ſtrictly and ſolemnly attended to, 
would avail to a man's juſtification, before 
God, without his life and actions were alſo 
modelled by the love of God and man; 
and the other, that if true love to God and 
man prevail in the heart, he would be ac- 
cepted by the father of ſpirits, though he 
was ſo unfortunate as to have known neither 
the law nor the prophets; to theſe I believe 
I may add allo, the goſpel : that is, he would 
be ſaved either without the inſtituted means, 
or they would be brought to him ſome way 
or other by almighty God. 

And, as ſcripture is beſt illuſtrated by 
ſcripture, the hiſtories of Paul, the perſe- 
cutor, and of Cornelius, the gentile centu- 
rion, ſhall prove to us the truth of both 
theſe propoſitions. 

When Paul, the 3 is abe of 
the former part of his life, he ſays, that 
* he was a phariſee, the ſon of a phariſee, 

zealous 
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zealous for the traditions of the fathers, 
and, as touching the righteouſneſs which is 
in the law, blameleſs;” yet, in another 
place he witneſſeth of himſelf, that he was 
at that time a blaſphemer, and a perſe- 
cutor, and injurious ; and that he obtained 
mercy, becauſe he did theſe wicked things 
ignorantly, and in unbelief.” We ſee, 
therefore, that all his zeal for the law would 
not have excuſed him from his condemna- 
tion, if he had perſiſted in violating the 
plain duties of love to his brother, from a 
falſe and unjuſt notion of promoting the 
glory of God. 

Again, we read, that when Cornelius, the 
gentile centurion, “ gave much alms to 
the people, and prayed to God alway, an 
angel informed him, * that his alms and 
his prayers were come up for a memorial 
before God; and that if he ſent for the 
apoſtle Peter, he ſhould further know what 
he ought to do.” Peter alſo we find was 
warned by a viſion, to attend his ſummons, 
and remove his prejudices; and that the 
centurion received the holy ghoſt as well as 
other believers, as the apoſtle argues in his 


OW 
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own vindication ; and was conſequently re- 
ceived and baptized into the faith and ſal- 
vation of Jeſus Chriſt. 

So conſiſtent is the hiſtory with the pre- 
cepts of the word of God. And that the 
love of God and man muſt always have been 
the two pillars of religion, will more clearly 
appear by conſidering the ends of religion ; 
and, the nature of love, and its effects. 
Now the ends of religion are plainly theſe ; 
to extend the glory of God by the moſt 
perfect adoration and obedience of his rea- 
ſonable creatures; and to perfect their na- 
ture, ſo as to make them capable of enjoy- 
ing their utmoſt capacity of happineſs, both 
here and hercafter : and love will, the ſooneſt 
of any principle, effect both theſe deſirable 
ends. 

Paſſion is the common principle of action: 
and love is the moſt univerſal, and power- 
ful, and pleaſing of the paſſions. It is in- 
tirely of the ſocial kind, and ſeeks its whole 
ſatisfaction in gratifying the object up- 
on which it hath fixed. When love is 
the maſter · paſſion, it brings every action 
of the humbled mind within its direction. 

Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, indeed, often puts in its claim, and 
if it perſeveres, obtains a ſuperiority at laſt : 
but the love of God is alſo the higheſt act of 
reaſon ; and when paſſion gives the impulſe, 
and reaſon cheriſhes and approves the action, 
all the powers of the human mind are united, 
and the effort becomes irreſiſtible and com- 
plete. The man, therefore, who loves God, 
cannot poſſibly love any created thing, ſo as 
to let it come into competition with that great 
object. The god of this world is diſregard- 
ed: his miniſters, ambition, wealth, and 
beauty, are as nothing, when put into the ba- 
lance with the real object of his defires. Da- 
vid, therefore, exclaims in the true language 
of divine love, I will magnify thee, O God, 
my king, and I will praiſe thy name for 
ever and ever. Whom have I in heaven 
but thee ; and what is there upon earth that 
I can deſire in compariſon of thee !” 

From this principle will follow, as a thing 
of courſe, the moſt intire obedience tohis will. 
When Paul is overwhelmed with his ſaviour's 
reproaches, and conſcious of his paſt ungrate- 
ful conduct to him, he immediately adopts 


the language of an impaſſioned heart, 
« Lord! 
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© Lord !- what wouldſt thou have me to 
do?” I will bend every action to thy will; 
I will go through every difficulty in thy ſer- 
vice; I will embrace pain, or poverty, or 
death. And were every man as. conſiſtent 
with himſelf as this apoſtle, after he had 
adopted ſuch a principle as love, there would 
need neither ordinance, nor ſtatute-book, for 
the regulation of his conduct; for love 
would run ſo much before the command, as 
to make them intirely needleſs to him. 
The affectionate ſon does not want the fifth 
commandment to be read to him, when an 
opportunity offers of ſhewing reſpe& and 
reverence to his parents. The fervent friend 
does not want a lecture upon the duties of 
friendſhip ; when he only ſees a token from 
the diſtant brother of his heart, his love is 
ſo ſuperior to a formal rule, that it almoſt 
ſpurns at it with indignation. His af- 
fection even ſupplies the neceſſary defects 
of a preſcribed duty ; foreſees thoſe name- 
leſs wants, and fills up all thoſe nicer 
parts, which affection knows only how to 
receive, and afſection knows only how to 
beſtow. But take it at the loweſt rate at 

which 
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which it can be placed, and ſurely no man 
can break the plain command of him, whom 
he loves. If any man, therefore, perſiſts in 
the practice of any one ſin, either by doing 
what he knows to be wrong, or by omitting 
what he knows to be right, we may juſtly 
apply to him the language of holy ſcripture ; 
« the love of the father is not in him.” 
Our ſaviour himſelf argues incontrovertibly 
on this head; If ye love me, ſays he, keep 


my commandments. He that keepeth my 
commandments, he it is that loveth me: 


he that loveth me not, keepeth not my 
ſayings.” 

But further ; a religion founded upon the 
love of God, will not only be univerſally 
obſerved, one precept of it as well as ano- 
ther, for the ſake of the beloved object that 

enjoins them : but none of them will ap- 

| pear painful or harſh to the obſerver; the ob- 
lervance of them will be natural, eaſy, and un- 
conſtrained. There is a manner in doing 
every thing, which makes it more or leſs ac- 
ceptable to the perſon for whom it is done. 
When grace, therefore, is added to ſubſtance, 
like proportion and poliſh to the marble in 
the 


_ 
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the hand of the ſtatuary, it is perfect in 
its kind, and will be received with the trueſt 
complacency and delight. And this muſt 
be eminently the caſe where the paſſions are 
incorporated and condenſed ; if gratitude, 
for inſtance, was added to affection. Love, 
even of the moſt inconſiderable object is often 
ſo ſtrong as not to be eaſily eradicated ; when 
love is well placed, it becomes ſtill more per- 
manent and active; but when it is firſt excited 
by the higheſt favours, as well as nouriſhed by 
the greateſt excellence, it is impoſſible to 
make any addition of power or principle. 

That this is always the caſe in our reli- 
gion, the apoſtle hath ſet forth to us in theſe 
few words, „we love him, becauſe he firſt 
loved us.” But, what the apoſtle ſays in 
few words, all the circumſtances of our life 
would only confirm and eſtabliſh. All weare, 
and have, and hope for, are the immediate 
gifts of his bounty : he is our father, our 
preſerver, and our friend. Lord! what 
1s man, that thou art mindful of him, or 
the ſon of man, that thou viſiteſt him? 
Thou madeſt him little lower than the an- 
gels, and crownedſt him with glory and 
honour ; 
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honour ; and didſt ſet him over the works 
of thy hands: thou haſt put all things in 
ſubjection under his feet. *©* Praiſe the 
Lord, O my ſoul, and all that is within 
me, praiſe his holy name: who forgiveth 
all thy fin, and healeth all thy infirmities.” 

When the man of God conſiders theſe 
things, bare obedience is not enough: he 
makes them the ſubje& of his continued 
thoughts, till he pours them forth in a 
profuſion of images, and dwells upon 
them even to rapture ; *I will love thee, 
O Lord, my ſtrength: the Lord is my 
ſtrong rock, and my defence: my ſaviour, 
my God, and my might, in whom I will 
truſt: my buckler: the horn alſo of my 
falvation, and my refuge.” As the heart 
defireth the water-brooks, ſo longeth my 
ſoul after thee, O God.” © My foul is 
athirſt for God; yea even for the living 
God: when ſhall I come to appear before 
the preſence of God?” Nay the idea will 
extend itſelf from this loving and beloved 
being to his houſe, his word, his friends, 
and every thing that is related to him. 
„Oh! how amiable are thy dwellings, thou 

8 Lord 
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Lord of hoſts. My ſoul hath a deſire and 
longing to enter into the courts of the Lord: 
yea, my heart and my fleſh rejoice in the 
living God. For, one day in thy courts is 
better than a thouſand.” Again, I re- 
Joice at thy word, as one that findeth great 
ſpoil. The law of thy mouth is dearer 
unto me, than thouſands of gold and ſilver. 
Lord! what love have I unto thy law : all 
the day long is my ſtudy in it.” But, above 
all, the lover of God will delight himſelf 
in thoſe who are engaged with him in the 
ſame courſe of affection. We wonder not, 
therefore, when David thus warmly expreſſes 
himſelf, O Lord! thou art my God: my 
goods are nothing unto thee. All my de- 
light is in the ſaints that are in the earth, 
and upon ſuch as excel in virtue.” Or that 
he ſhould declare, as maſter of a family, 
* there ſhall no deceitful perſon dwell in 
my houſe : he that telleth lies ſhall not 
tarry in my ſight. Whoſo leadeth a godly 
life, he ſhall be my ſervant.” Or, laſtly, 
that he ſhould publicly declare to his people, 
as a prince, I ſhall ſoon deſtroy all the 
ungodly who are in the land, that I may root 

out 
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out all wicked dozrs from the city of the 
Lord.” Indeed, a truly devout heart will 
bring every thing within the compaſs of its 
devotion : the ear will not hear, nor the eye 
ſee, nor the tongue ſpeak, with any heart- 
felt ſatisfaction, but of its creator, and its 
God. This will be the regular and uniform 
tenor of conduct in every lover of the di- 
vine being. He may not riſe, indeed, to Da- 
vid's warmth, for that may depend ſome- 
what upon genius and compleCtion ; but it 
is impoſſible that he ſhould ever knowingly 
perſiſt in any courſe of action contrary to his 
declared will. | 

Let us take the matter up, therefore, on 
this plain ground, and conclude with ex- 
amining our hearts on this moſt important 


of all ſubjects. 
We profeſs to love God above all things; 


and we are this day come into his houſe to 
worſhip and to pray to him. If theſe 
have been the real reaſons of our coming 
here, our behaviour in this place, as well as 
after we are returned to our homes, wall 
inconteſtibly demonſtrate them, both to 


others and ourſelves. Have we then prayed 
: 8 2 with 


„ 
with fervency ; have we heard with reye- 
rence ; have we ſung with devotion? But 
further, when you are gone out of this 
houſe, is your whole conduct ſuch as be- 
cometh lovers of God? I will not ſay to 
men profeſſing themſelves to be ſo, are you 
guilty of oppreſſion, or ſlander, or ſwearing, 
or gluttony, or luſt; for I will not ſuppoſe 
a diſciple of Chriſt to live in a courſe of 
open and deliberate crimes : but, are you 
pious and exemplary in all parts of chriſtian 
conduct, after that great and only model ſet 
before us, the word of God. Do you pray 
with your families, and by yourſelves, daily: 
do you read the holy ſcriptures frequently: 
do you converſe as often as you can upon 
religious ſubjects : are you bountiful in your 
alms, if rich ; or patient under your po- 
verty, if poor: are you grieved to hear an 
ill report of your neighbour, and do you en- 
deavour to ſtop, or correct it, as truth and 


charity may require : are you humble and 
eaſy to be intreated: are you patterns, 
in ſhort, to others, as becometh chriſ- 
tians, ſo that the goſpel may be clearly ſeen 
and reſpected through you? 

| | It 
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It is impoſſible for me to alk every queſ- 
tion that deſerves an anſwer from you on this 
ſubject. All J can ſay is this; that if you 
really love God (and without the love of 
God here, you can never ſee his face here- 
after,) you will make it your chief buſineſs 


to learn his will, and todo it; and not to do 


it according to the general faſhion of the 
world, but as the Bible teaches, and you ſee 
the beſt men practiſe it. 

This, however, is very clear; that whoever 
omits one duty, or commits one fin, regu- 
larly and allowedly through the courſe of his 
life, is no real lover of God, or inward diſ- 
ciple of Chriſt ; nor will he be ſaved, accord- 
ing to all our paſt revelations, in that great 
day when the penitent and reformed ſinner 
only ſhall be accepted. 
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518&COUKTSS Tvi 


MATTHEW XXII. 40. 


ON THESE TWO COMMANDMENTS HANG ALL 
THE LAW, AND THE PROPHETS. 


Tar two commandments to which our 
ſaviour refers, as containing in them alone 
the ſubſtance of all religion, are theſe; 
„ thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy ſoul, and with all thy ſtrength.” 
This is the firſt and great commandment ; 
and the ſecond is like unto it. Thou 
ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf.” From 
theſe two commandments, ſays he, faith- 
fully obſerved, may be deduced with eaſe, 
and in their juſt extent, all thoſe duties 
which made up the body of the former diſ- 
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penſations of religion, either under the ty- 
pical law of Moſes, or the more evangeli- 
cal interpretation of the prophets. 
We may now, indeed, argue further than our 
Lord thought proper to do with this jewiſh 
doctor, and obſerve, that theſe comprehenſive 
principles of love to God and man, muſt 
neceſſarily contain in them the ſubſtance of 
all the law; of every poſſible precept and 
prohibition that can be given. Do we love 
God? We ſhall reſpect his name, and his 
day, and his word, and every thing that 
Felates to him; and ſhall as much delight 
in performing with exactneſs every part of 
his holy will, as the dutiful child to watch 
the eye of his indulgent father before his 
commands can break out to him in words. 
Does a man love his neighbour ? He cannot 
injure, or oppreſs, or deſpiſe, or calumni- 
ate whom he loves. But St. Paul hath 
ſtated this argument ſo very fully, in his 
epiſtle to the Romans, that he ſhall be 
our expoſitor on this part of the precept of 
his divine maſter. © Owe no man any 
thing,” ſays he, “ but to love one another: 
for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the 
law. 
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law. For this, thou ſhalt not commit adul- 
tery, thou ſhalt not kill, thou ſhalt not ſteal, 
thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs, thou ſhalt 
not covet; and if there be any other com- 
mandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this ſaying, namely, thou ſhalt love thy 
neighbour as thyſelf. Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbour, therefore, love is the ful- 
filling of the law.“ 

Thus have we acquired, by the indul- 
gence of our Lord and his apoſtle, the 
great key of heaven, that will let every 
man that uſeth it, at the ſame time, into 
its duties and rewards. It will fave us 
the labour of turning over the ſtatute-book, 
and imprinting on our memories the parti- 
cular letter of the law : love willingly adapts 
itſelf to every duty, and not only weaves 
it into its proper place, but carries it to that 
point of perfection, which reaſon indeed 
may direct and approve, but paſſion only 
can inſtigate and complete. Love will be 
ſubmiſſive to its ſuperiors, friendly to its 
equals, courteous to thoſe in lower ſtations, 
pitiful to the diſtreſſed: it will anſwer theapol- 
tle's account of himſelf, it will be all things 
to all men;” or his beautiful deſcription of 


it 
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it to others; * it beareth all things, believ- 
eth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.“ This, therefore, which is ſo 
ſuited to the nature of man, and fo perfec- 
tive of government as to bend and control 
his actions in their very ſource, muſt al- 
ways have been the baſis, nay perhaps the 
characteriſtic mark, of every religion given 
by God, from the foundation of the world. 
The ſubject of this is curious: “ for it is 
very remarkable, that every religion founded 
by man has been built upon principles di- 
rectly oppoſite to theſe. Of this, the an- 
cient pagan worſhip, and the modern In- 
dian and Afbatic ſuperſtitions, are convincing 
proofs. The religion of God, we ſee, 
has love for its object, the regulating of the 
heart and affections, and the drawing us 
both to him and to one another: the religion 
of man, we may obſerve, is of another kind; 


It 


* After I had written theſe ſermons, I met with ſome 
thoughts in Ogden's ſermon on the tenth commandment 
very ſimilar to theſe : which I obſerved with pleaſure, in- 
ſtead of regret, as I had, without knowing it, taken the 
ſame road with a writer whom I much admire, and this 


gave me a ſtronger opinion than before of the juſtneſs and 
propriety of them. 
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it takes not its aim ſo high as the ſource and 
ſpring of actions; it regards not the amend- 
ment of the heart, ſo much as ſtriking the 
imagination; its final object is fear; its im- 
mediate view, at beſt, is to control the ex- 
ternal paſſions of its votaries, and to pro- 
duce an exterior decency of conduct, ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer the purpoſes of order and 
ſociety. | 

This difference of ſyſtem, like its author, 
having its foundation in nature, muſt always 
have uniformly exiſted, as the ſame cauſe 
muſt always produce the ſame effect. And 
the cauſe appears to be this. Human go- 
vernment, being limited in its powers of 
judging of motives, pretends only to con- 
trol overt acts: being limited alio as to its 
powers of encouragement, by having no- 
thing to give, which it muſt not take from 
the whole, it does not reward obedience, but 
puniſh diſobedience: its principle, there- 
fore, muſt neceſſarily be fear. And when 
man makes a religion, its motive muſt be 
that which he has been only uſed to conſider 
as practicable, and the ſanctions ſuch only 
as his power can extend to inflict. But 
God ſees through every movement of the 
heart 
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heart which he has made: his rewards are 
inherent, and in himſelf, and as infinite as 
the perfections of his nature: he adopts, 
therefore, the principle of love whenever he 
dictates a religion, both as that which will 
alone make the obedience of his children 
valuable and complete, and which his pe- 
har attributes of omniſcience and omni- 
potence, alſo enable him to reward or 
puniſh. 

Surely, a due attention to this conſidera- 
tion would demonſtrate, to every reflect- 
ing unbeliever, the divine authority of the 
goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. It is founded in- 
tirely on love, in oppoſition to thoſe pal- 
try ſchemes which men have invented for 
the like purpoſes. It is, indeed, derived 
only from his love to us, and completed 
only by our love to him. It was introduced 
at firſt with theſe gracious words of the an- 
gels, © Glory to God in the higheſt; on 
earth peace; good-will towards men.” It 
was again preached to us in theſe endear- 
ing expreſſions, “ he that loveth not, 
knoweth not God; for God is love.” In 
this was manifeſted the love of God towards 


us, becauſe that God ſent his only-begotten 
ſon 
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ſon into the world, that we might live 
through him.” *© Herein is love: not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
ſent his ſon to be the propitiation for our 
fins.” * Beloved, if God ſo loved us, we 
ought alſo to love one another.” 

But we will further conſider the nature of 
theſe divine precepts, as productive of the 
higheſt poſſible happineſs to man; which is 
the ſecond great object of religion. 

If we conſider, in general, the materials 
of its compoſition, a religion founded up- 
on univerſal love is one of thoſe grand ideas 
which fills and ſoothes the human mind ; 
and is naturally fitted to be entertained by 
it, with the utmoſt complacency and de- 
light. The mind of man was originally 
formed for noble conceptions, and ſtill of- 
tentimes expands itſelf with peculiar ſatis- 
faction in ſublime ideas. When it is told, 
therefore, in the holy ſcriptures, that © Godis 
love;” that this is the great chain which unites 
man and angel, and archangel and God; 
that it draws us to him as to a centre, and 
to one another as coherent parts; that it 

began 
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began ere time was formed, and ſhall re- 
main when time ſhall be no more; the mind 
is overwhelmed and intranced with the no- 
tion which is impreſſed upon it ; nor can 
find room, or inclination, or leiſure, for any 
of the little trifling purpoſes of the world. 
We ſee, therefore, how admirably it is fitted 
to his nature and condition, to raiſe him from 
this groveling ſtate of things, to wean him 
from every ſenſual object that would de- 
tain, and to lead him by the hand to that 
exalted ſtate, where the pure in heart ſhall 
ſee God, and enjoy an eternity of love and 
happineſs in heaven. 

Secondly, we may remark on a general 
view of this ſubject, the healing tendency 
of this paſſion of love, when made the great 
and eſſential motive in religion; and, on that 
account, how acceptable it muſt be to man, 
to compoſe the miſgivings and diſtractions 
of his mind. St. John helps me to this uſe 
of it: „there is no fear in love; but per- 
fect love caſteth out fear; becauſe fear hath 
torment. He that feareth is not made per- 
fect in love.“ And, the man after God's 


own heart, thus exults in all the rapture of 
confidence, 
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confidence, © the Lord is my light, and my 
ſalvation; whom then ſhall I fear? the 
Lord is the ſtrength of my life; of whom 
then ſhall I be afraid?“ Happy, therefore, 
may we pronounce the man, who, loving 
God and his fellow-creatures, and loved by 
them equally in return, fears neither death 
nor life; neither the evils of this world, 
nor the puniſhments of another. His reafon 
is undiſturbed, nay, it is perfected by his 
paſſions : he is daily preparing himſelf for 
boundleſs love and bliſs : his hope is full of 
immortality. 

But we will now conſider theſe divine 
precepts as to their viſible and immediate 
effects on human comfort, if they were to 
be found in the heart of every chriſtian, as 
plainly as they are to be read in the word of 
God. 

To take things on their largeſt ſcale, 
and with regard to ſocieties as related to 
each other, univerſal love would be uni- 
verſal happineſs ; nation would not riſe 
againſt nation, neither would there be war 
any more.” The inſtruments of death would 
loſe their uſe ; the cannon would be fuſed ; 
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the ſtandard would be furled ; the foldier 
would return to his loom, and to his ſpade, 
while his ſpear and his ſword were beat in- 
to pruning-hooks and plough-ſhares, on the 
anvil of the fmith. What a noble and ex- 
tenſive plan of happineſs does this hold out 
to the delighted mind ? Navies carrying 
plenty, inſtead of deſolation, to the adjacent 
coaſts : religion, and learning, and agricul- 
ture, and the arts, uniting and ornamenting 
the moſt diſtant countries; whilſt the kings 
of the earth laid aſide their ambitious views, 
and their jealouſies, and their hatreds, and 
their fears, and all that train of little paſ- 
fions, which went 'of wiſdom introduced, 
and want of grace hath continued amongſt 
us, under the name of myſteries of go- 
vernment.” Now, ſo much wiſer are we 
than our Bibles, that the proſperity of a ſtate 
ſuppoſes the ruin, or the decline, at leaſt, of 
that of its neighbour's; and no one can 
pretend to the character of a politician, or a 
ſoldier, without ceaſing to be a chriſtian, 
and a man. We kill our thouſands, and 
our ten thouſands,” in a war of ambition, 
or taxation, or to extend our trade, or upon 

a point 
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a point of ceremony ;* not conſidering that 
the life of one man is of more value in the 
ſight of God, than all the wealth and glo- 
ries of this world put together; and ought 
therefore to have been preferred to all the 
ſpices of Amboyna, and all the gold-mines 
of Peru. 

But, with regard to internal government; 
what a bleſſed thing were it both for thoſe 
who govern and thoſe who obey, if theſe 
precepts of our Lord were the only model 
of the laws and cuſtoms af any country! 
e thou ſhalt love thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyſelf.” Were 
theſe recogniſed at the council- board, and in 
the ſenate, and re-echoed from the village 
and the field, what an eaſy ſcene of ſubor- 
dination would appear! governors would 
not oppreſs their ſubjects, ſubjects would 

nct 


* The only plea offered by our court for beginning the 
ſecond Dutch war of Charles the ſecond, was their fleet 
not ſtriking the flag to one of his majeſty's yachts. See 
Campbell's Naval Hiſtory, edit. 1779, vol. 2. pages 135, 
and 164. 

+ Happy if the Dutch and Spaniards had thought ſo, 
who practiſed, each of them, the molt unchriſtian cruelties 
to ſecure the produce of theſe countries to themſelves, 
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not reſiſt their governors; the common 
intereſt would be the common care ; the 
only. concern with each would be, to perfect 
the particular part aſſigned him. There 
would be no oppreſſive taxes for unſeaſon- 
able exertions either of ſhew or force; no 
perſecution for difference in religious ſenti- 
ments; no encroachment upon the life, li- 
derty, or property, of the meaneſt ſubject; 
kings would, indeed, be the nurſing fathers 
of their people; the people would ſhew 
themſelves the obedient children of their 
kings. The fame principles would fpread 
the ſame peace both over private families and 
individuals : indeed, they have ſtronger ties 
to this harmony, than larger ſocieties. Na- 
ture has already made them fathers, brothers, 
fiſters, but the names of theſe relations 
would be loſt in the duties of their character ; 
for all the old men would be reverenced as 
fathers, the younger would love as brethren, 
the younger women * as ſiſters, with all pu- 
rity :” the charities of life would be as uni- 
verſal as life itſelf : want and ſtrife would 
ceaſe : the proſtitute, the gameſter, the ſlan- 


derer, and the duelliſt, would be unknown : 
all 
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all theſe ſeparate families would be one great 
family of love. 

Such is the real picture of a chriſtian 
world, a chriſtian kingdom, and a chriſtian 
family. And one would think that the ſolid 
advantages ariſing from ſuch a principle, if 
univerſally practiſed by beings who are con- 
feſſedly in queſt of happineſs, would not fail 
to recommend it to their cloſe and intimate 
cultivation. Here, therefore, I might not 
improperly conclude. But there are two mo- 
tives alſo to theſe charities ſo very cogent, 
as not to be omitted in a diſcourſe of this 
nature, though I ſhall only hint them very 
briefly to your conſideration. 

And theſe are, firſt, as we are men, and 
brethren by nature; ſecondly, as we are 
| Chriſtians, and brethren by grace. 

As we are men, we are united by the 
| fame blood, made by the ſame hand, ſprung 
from the ſame anceſtor, ſubject to the ſame 
wants ; how can I forbear adding, that we 
ſhould “ love as brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous.” One of the moſt graceful 
ſayings in all antiquity, is reported of 
the emperor Titus. As he recollected one 
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evening that he had done no benevolent ac- 
tion to any of his ſubjects, he ſaid to his 
friends who were about him, I have loſt 
a day.” And it is for the honour of human 
nature, as well as of this humane prince, 
that it was recorded by his hiſtorian. For, 
if any man can recollect a day, wherein he 
has neither done a kind action, nor ſaid a 
kind thing, nor adviſed, nor inſtructed, nor 
prayed to God for the welfare of his brother, 
he ought to conſider that day as loſt to the 
principal purpoſes of hving, both as a mem- 
ber of ſociety, and a man, 

But we are chriſtians alſo as well as men; 
at leaſt we profeſs ourſelves to be ſo. A 
man who has languiſhed for years together, 
with his fellow-priſoner in a dungeon, would 
hardly grudge relieving his diſtreſs from his 
own late-reſtored abundance, or entertain 
reſentment againſt him on their releaſe for 
ſome little miſinterpretation of words, or a 
neglect of ceremony, or even ſome fault in 
his brother ſufferer, if he was afterwards 
ſenſible of, and ſorry for it. The joy which 
he felt on the occafion himſelf, would make 
him pity the failings of others, and diſpoſe 
p his 
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his heart in general to benevolence and peace, 
And were we equally ſenſible of our advan- 
tages in the preaching of Jeſus Chriſt, we 
ſhould be equally diſpoſed to forgive, and 
to comfort, and to love our fellow-chriſ- 
tians. For what are the little intereſts of this 
life, which occaſion our ſelfiſhneſſes, and 
heart-burnings, and ſtrifes, to the man who 
is born again to the expectation of a better 
world, and places all his hopes in the riches 
and glories of a future immortality ? The 
way of ſalvation is opened by his ſaviour : 
and that is the treaſure wherein he places his 
heart. He has a crown of glory laid up for 
him in heaven : what has he to do with 
ambition here ? No! where there is peace 
and joy within, it will naturally diffuſe itſelf 
without; it will even long for a proper ſub- 
jet to exert itſelf upon; it will embrace 
every opportunity it can lay hold of. This 
is the caſe of God : were we full of his ſpirit, 
we ſhould be full of his works. 

« Be ye, therefore, followers of God, as 
dear children. And this is the command- 


ment, that we ſhould believe on the name of 
; his 
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bis fon Jeſus Chriſt, and love one another, 
as he gave us commandment. And he that 
keepeth his. commandments, dwelleth in 
him, and he in him : and hereby we know 
that he abideth in us, by the ſpirit which he 
hath given us.“ | 
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D UN'S VIE 


PHILIPPIANS III. 7, 8.* 


BUT WHAT THINGS WERE GAIN TO ME, THOSE 
I COUNTED Loss FOR CHRIST. YEA, DOUBT- 
LESS, AND I COUNT ALL THINGS BUT Loss, 
FOR THE EXCELLENCY OF THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF CHRIST JESUS MY LORD, 


In the verſes immediately before this 
paſſage, the apoſtle had bezn magnifying 
to the Philippians the ſeveral advantages 
that belonged to him as a jew: and they 
appear to have been very great to any mem- 
ber of that ſociety, whether we conſider 
them in a religious or civil light. For he 
had not only been initiated into all the cere- 
monies, and“ walked in all the ordinances 

1 ˙4 of 


* Preached at the archdeacon's viſitation at Halſtead, 
May 20, 1784. 
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of the law blameleſs ;” but had expreſſed 
ſuch uncommon zeal, and diſplayed ſuch 
high abilities in its ſupport, as muſt endear 
him to the profeſſors of his nation, and 
entitle him to every privilege it could af- 
ford. But theſe, ſays he, reputation, and 
rank, and wealth, and all that the world 
counts gain; theſe, I was not only ready to 
forego, but I counted them even loſs for 
Chriſt :” as the riches of a mariner in the 
ſtorm, who conſiders only their incum- 
brance, I cait them willingly into the deep, 
when the keeping of them miniſter peril, 
or obſtruct the ſafe failing of the veſſel 
wherein I have embarked my fortune and 
my life. And then he adds that noble decla- 
ration, wherein it befits every chriſtian now 
to join, “ yea, doubtleſs, and I count all 
things but loſs ;” every thing that the world 
holds dear ; honour, power, ſubſiſtence, and 
good name; the countenance of the great, 
and the conſolations even of the kind, for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Chriſt 
Jeſus my Lord.” 

Theſe words, as I ſaid before, are a pat- 
tern for every chriſtian, Yet I will not fay 
that 


1 

that the circumſtances of all chriſtians are 
like thoſe of our apoſtle: perhaps ſew, if 
any in the world, and certainly none of this 
age or country, have their faith exerciſed by 
ſuch trials as he underwent. In this very 
paſſage he ſpeaks of ſuffering the loſs of 
all things for Jeſus Chriſt ;” by which he 
probably means what had already happened, 
his being caſt out of the ſynagogue, plun- 
dered of his private fortune, and feeling 
all the heavy and diſgraceful penalties of 
the jewiſh church and ſtate, for his ſuppoſed 
hereſy and defection from both. And in 
another part of his writings, he gives a de- 
ſcription of a whole life ſpent in the acuteſt 
diſtreſſes, to which any man's mind or body 
could be expoſed ; and which he declares 
to have been his own caſe in the ex- 
erciſe of his apoſtolic function. And, at 
laſt, we know that he was offered up a ſa- 
crifice to truth upon the altar of pagan ſu- 
perſtition. 

But, though the ſame circumſtances do 
not await us, the ſame principle ought to 
inſpire us. It is not the circumſtances that 
make the chriſtian, They will diſcover in- 

deed 
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deed whether he is fo, as the refiner's fire 
diſtinguiſhes the gold: but, if the gold is 
not in the ore, all the fire in the world will 
not bring it out: our apoſtle's faith then 
would have been the fame whether it had 
been put to this ſevere trial or not. And fuch 
mult ours be alſo, of the ſame texture and 
ſolidity, if we expect it to be wrought into 
the crown of a diſciple : for the love of 
Chriit conſtraineth us,” as much as it could 
the apoſtle Paul, or any one martyr of thoſe 
primitive times. We are created by the 
fame God, redeemed through the ſame Lord, 
ſanctified by the ſame ſpirit. The fame 
obligations muſt entail the ſame duties, 
There muſt be, therefore, in all chriſtians, 
the ſame reſignation of themſelves, the ſame 
ardent devotion to the heavenly will. And, 
though we are not likely to be called to ſuf- 
fer for him, in the ſame degree as the apoſ- 
tl: Paul; yet we ought to be ready to ſuffer 
that, whatever it is, which God expects 
from us; ſo that his name be not diſhonour- 
ed, at leaſt through our luke-warmneſs. 
It would not be amiſs, at ſome times, 
to ſuppoſe the worſt that may happen; 

and 
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and to fortify our minds by meditating on 
the examples, and by ſtudying the precepts 
of the word of God ; ſo, likewiſe, by habi- 
tually performing acts of the moſt pure con- 
ſecration of ourſelves to his glory, that we 
may be ready to follow, with undaunted 
ſtep, on the moſt deſperate ſervice we may 
be called to by the captain of our ſalvation. 

But we will now limit the preciſe uſe 
that we ſhould make of this ſplendid paſ- 
ſage before us. 

We will not ſuppoſe, then, either the life, 
or limb, or eſtate of any chriſtian to be in 
danger of poſitive damage at this day, by the 
pureſt profeſſion of his religion. Yet ſo 
far we muſt ſuppoſe, as the world is at pre- 
ſent circumſtanced, that we ſhall loſe ſome 
of its favour by ſtrictly doing our duty as 
chriſtians, that we ſhall not be in the ſame 
repute for wiſdom and credit, in the ſame 
fullneſs of increafing wealth, nor poſſeſſed 
of its affections, as well as of its reſpect, in 
the ſame manner and degree as are the more 
eaſy and pliant members of ſociety. A 
form of religion will be pardoned in us, 
if we wear it ſo as to ſhew that it is but a 
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form; but an inward heartfelt devotion 
to the whole will of the ſupreme being, and 
an outward expreſſion of the characteriſtic 
duties of the new Teſtament, is not ſo eaſily 
ſuffered by worldly minded men, without in- 
curring their hatred or contempt. For, how 
ſhould chriſtian meekneſs be received other- 
wiſe than with contempt, by the forward ; 
or chriſtian humility, by the oſtentatious; or 
chriſtian ſeriouſneſs by the gay ? How odious 
and impertinent muſt chriſtian piety appear 
to the ſelf-ſufficient man of the world: or 
chriſtian charity and candour to the cenſori- 
ous companion? A chriſtian may, indeed, 
have learning, elegance, and taſte ; and theſe 
you fay will not fail to make him agreeable: 
but all the powers of pleaſing, which are 
natural to a fine imagination, muſt be frozen 
for want of complacency and attention: and 
his humour, wit, and other accompliſh- 
ments, be they what they may, mult loſe 
their force through a defect of faſhion, both 
in the topics and modes of their conveyance. 
His air and manners alſo muſt become for- 
mal, when deprived of confidence in his 
company, and eaſe under their flight and 


reproach, He is not likely then to be 
invited 
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invited to the tables of the rich, the le- 


vees of the great, or the aſſemblies of the 


polite; nay, he will be treated with cool- 
neſs by thoſe who are forced to know him, 
and avoided as ſtrange and uncouth by thoſe 


who do not. 
Theſe checks, and diſadvantages, and 


leſſer perſecutions, are what every chriſtian 
is confeſſedly bound to make light of, 
daily and hourly, if opportunity . offers, 


« for the excellency of the knowledge 


of Chriſt Jeſus his Lord.” And every man 
will do this with pleaſure, with ſatisfaction, 
and gladneſs, as well as exactneſs, if he is a 
chriſtian. A chriſtian, (I ſpeak it with re- 
verence of the character as it lies in the 
new Teſtament, and with regret at thoſe imi- 
tations of it, which I ſee daily practiſed,) 
is one of the moſt refined and exalted of hu- 
man beings. © He is paſſed from death 
unto life;” how ſhould the terrors of the 
world intimidate, the cenſures of it morti- 
fy, or the rewards and honours of it inflame 
him ? He walks by faith and not by ſight; 
his converſation, his citizenſhip is in hea- 
ven ;” „ his meat and drink is to do the 

wall 
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will of his father which is in heaven.” 
What then muſt be his concluſions, when 
he takes the book of God into his hand, 
and reads theſe awful words? * Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the 
love of the father is not in him. For all 
that is in the world, the luſt of the fleſh, and 
luſt of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not 
of the father, but is of the world. And the 
world paſſeth away, and the luſt thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God, abideth 
for ever. I beſeech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
preſent your bodies a living facrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reaſon- 
able ſervice. And be not conformed to this 
world; but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your minds.” *© Mortify your 
members which are on the earth.” ** Set 
your affections upon things above.“ 

If ſuch are the dut es of the chriſtian liſe, 
(and ſuch they are deſcribed to us in the 
new Teſtament, ) what other concluſion can 
be drawn, than that every chriſtian's life 
ought to ſuit with this deſcription? The 


new 
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new Teſtament is the only rule by which 
we can tell whether we are chriſtians: for 
that is what we muſt live by here, and be 
judged by hereafter: it contains the very 
grant, and commands of our maſter: the 
peculiar and characteriſtic marks of our pro- 
feſſion. Now, in common life, we ſhould 
not count him an officer, however legally 
commiſſioned, who diſobeyed, in its princi- 
pal parts, the very commiſſion by which he 
was appointed to his office: nor him a ſol- 
dier, though enrolled as ſuch in all the 
forms, and appearing daily upon the parade, 
who preferred, during actual ſervice, his own 
humours to the command of his officer : 
the one would be broke ; the other initantly 
Caſhiered, Whereas we call, and count 
ourſelves chriſtians, while we neglect the 
leading and peculiar duties of the chriſ- 
tian life, only becauſe our fathers had us 
baptized in a church when we were born; 
which we viſit occaſionally when we are not 
otherwiſe engaged, and propoſe being bu- 
ried in, or about it, when we come to die. 
But theſe outward forms, though highly pro- 
per to be obſerved in their place and order, 
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do not of themſelves make a chriſtian. For 
E can conceive a chriſtian without any of 
them, (as was the caſe with the penitent 
thief upon the croſs,) but I can not con- 
ceive a chriſtian without faith and love, 


like thoſe of our apoſtle ; nor without the 


moſt perfect reſignation to the will of God, 
the advancement of his glory, and the purity 
of the goſpel, before his own profit or credit 
in the world. Nay, if you reſtrained him 
from meditating daily on the word of God, 
from living in communion with him, and 


giving up his intereſts to thoſe of the goſ- 


pel, you would mortify him in the moſt ſen- 
fible manner. He could not but defire to do, 
and join in every thing that he knew was ac- 
ceptable to his maſter ; for love is ſtrong 
as death,” and itis the meat and drink of a 
truly good man to do the will of his father 
which is in heaven. 

To be a chriſtian, then, is ſomething 
more than to be a good neighbour, and an 


honeſt man; it is“ to put off the old, and 


put on a new nature; it is, in ſhort, to 
have a new ſct of averſions and deſires; it is 
no longer to“ ſeek the honour that cometh 


of 
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of men, the luſts of the fleſh,” or the 
pride of life;“ but it is to“ ſeek the honour 
that cometh of God only; to © love him 
with all the heart, and foul, and mind, and 
ſtrength :” to promote his glory at the ex- 
penſe of eaſe, and riches, and health, and 
reputation, and life itſelf; if called to any, 
or all of theſe trials: to think nothing, in- 
deed, of the advantages of this world in 
compariſon of the greater and overbearing 
influence of the world to come. 

This was the chriſtianity, at leaſt, of St. 
Paul : and, if the goſpel was received by us 
with the ſame ſimplicity, and unmixed with 
any worldly view, it would ſtill aſſuredly be 
productive of the ſame powerful and exten- 
five effects. I affirmed, therefore, very 
ſparingly, when I faid that ſuch a character 
would ſo far imitate the apoſtle's conduct 
at this day ; a character, which, after making 
every allowance for change of cuſtoms that 
may be delired, would not omit any oppor- 
tunity of ſupporting virtue, or reprefling 
vice that was put into his hands, though 
it ſhould expoſe him to the imputation of 
weakneſs, and ill-breeding, and deprive him 
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of ſome advantages ariſing from the good 
will of ſociety, and ſome pecuniary ſup- 
ports in the way of his trade or profeſſion, 

But, let us more minutely obſerve our 
chriſtian, as he journeys along the path of 
life. It will make us acquainted at leaſt 
with his views and principles, and we may 
ſee how far they agree with our own. His 
mind is habitually engaged in the molt fer- 
vent prayer to God, the moſt thankful ac- 
knowledgement of his mercies, and the 
moſt intire reſignation to his will. He con- 
ſiders, as far as he is able, what Chriſt 
hath done for him. This ſets a new 
edge and temper upon all his thoughts : his 
dutics are no longer thole of a ſervant, but 
of a deeply obliged friend. Supported by 
the ſpirit of God, and inflamed with holy 
love, the things of this world make but little 
impreſſion upon him. He accepts them 
thankfully, indeed, when they are before him; 
but he does not ſigh after them, when they 
are with-held. His defires and longings 
are of another caſt, to promote the glory of 
God, to procure the ſociety of good men, 
and to reſtore his brethren to happineſs. In 
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furtherance of theſe ends, the word of God 
is his rule, and common ſenſe directs its ap- 
plication. He is invited perhaps or drawn 
by buſineſs into company: he hears lewd 
and licentious converſation, and profane 
oaths : he corrects them, if in a ſuperior, 
with reſpect; if in an inferior, with autho- 
rity. It may be, that his reproofs do no 
great ſervice at the time ; yet, being deli- 
vered with wiſdom, and in the ſpirit of 
meekneſs and the goſpel, they may probably 
have their weight afterward : and, if not on 
the offender, yet they may have great influ- 
ence towards confirming ſome of the com- 
pany in the principles and behaviour of a 
ſerious chriſtian. At all events, as the de- 
clared friend of God, he has diſcharged his 
duty as became him, and which both ſcrip- 
ture and reaſon tell him was due to his bene- 
factor. 

But, upon ſome perſons, his ſtrongeſt repre- 
ſentations will, clearly, have no effect. The 
weight of worldly pomp or power will only 
affect worldly men; eſpecially thoſe of the 
lower rank, who have been accuſtomed to 
be directed by outward authority. To con- 


found profligacy, therefore, and to impreſs 
U 2 terror, 
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terror, he will call in the aſſiſtance of the 
laws of his country, and will not be aſham- 
ed to appear before the magiſtrate in de- 
fence of them. It hath happened that 
the name of an informer in ſupport of 
the laws, is grown more odious than that 
of an offender againſt them. But what 
is that to our ſincere chriſtian ? In ſupport 
of God's honour, and of chriſtian morals, 
he will take up this croſs alſo with a willing 
hand“ for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Chriſt Jeſus his Lord.” The diſgrace 
indeed is ſo manifeſtly ill- founded; owing 
to the artful miſrepreſentation of bad men, 
and the folly of weak ones ; that there is 
not a more honourable office in the commu- 
nity, than that of bringing vice and pro- 
faneneſs to legal puniſhment, at the ap- 
parent riſk of offending many, with the 
certain loſs of time, and pleaſure, and with- 
out any fee or reward. 

In all companies, and converſations, he 
will be particularly attentive to ſupport the 
intereſts of his God, and the honour of reli- 
gion and virtue. Bad men, for no good ends, 
have now given ſuch perverſions to collo- 
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quial language, as, with an eaſy manner and 
addreſs, muſt greatly tend to corrupt the un- 
principled minds of youth, and thoſe who 
do not think and reaſon for themſelves. 
Drunkenneſs, adultery, and murder, one 
would think were crimes as odious, and as 
irreconcilable as any thing could be with 
chriſtian principles. Yet, in moſt compa- 
nies, he will heareven theſelightly cenſured ; 
and, if they happen to be joined with other 
companionable qualities, the drunkard is 
only an honeſt fellow ; the adulterer, a man 
of gallantry ; and the duelliſt, a gentleman, 
a man of ſpirit and honour : he will hear 
none. of them mentioned in their proper 
terms, or with any marks of peculiar diſap- 
probation, and the laſt, if he is the accepter of 
a challenge, approved. But our true chriſ- 
tian, with the word of God in his heart, is 
ever ready to apply it faithfully in the vindi- 
cation of the honour of his maker, and of his 
own conduct. *© Whoſo ſheddeth man's 
blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed.” 
* Whoremongers, and adulterers, God 
will judge.” Drunkenneſs, revellings, 
and ſuch like: they who do ſuch things, 
ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God. 
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Such will be the general courſe of his 
converſation, even in mixed companies, 
drawing it, as often as he can, to religious 
and moral ſubjects; or however, not ceaſing 
to rectify the miſconceptions which ariſe in it 
from the evil cuſtoms of an evil world. But 
in the choſen ſociety of good men, his heart 
will pour out itſelf in honour of God and vir- 
tue: he will lay plans for the advancement of 
practical religion: he will give way to his ge- 
nuine feelings, of horror at vice; of pity for 
the vicious; and of love for the pious of every 
rank and communion, In ſuch company, 
and with ſuch views, he will hardly be at lei- 
{ure to attend to the little intereſts and com- 
petitions of the world. The ſeeds of wrath, 
and of envy, and of avarice, can find no 
room to ſpread in his heart. He will pro- 
bably negle& many fair opportunities of 
enriching and aggrandizing himſelf : he will 
certainly never take any but what are ſo. 
He conſiders himſelf as a paſſenger only to a 
better country : he does not ſeek for his 
children an high eſtabliſhment in this life; 
he deſires only what will carry them de- 
cently through it. And if God has given 
him 
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him wealth, either by inheritance or the 
common profits of his profeſſion, he will 
employ the ſuperfluity in acts of real boun- 
ty: not in hoarding, or in vain expenſe ; 
but in relieving the ſick, and employing 
the induſtrious. If his means are but 
moderate, he will ſtill relieve ſuch out of 
his frugality. He will reſtrain himſelf in 
the outward appearances of life; his table, 
his furniture, his dreſs: or, in its inno- 
cent and allowable indulgences of ornament 
and taſte; nay, he will Work with his 
hands, (if ſuch be his ſtation,) that he may 
have to give to him that needeth.” If his 
country at large require his aſſiſtance, he will 
cheerfully yield it that aſſiſtance which he 
has been uſed to give to the meaneſt of its 


individuals: he will defend it with his 


perſon, his abilities, his purſe. But theſe 
are only expected on extraordinary occaſions. 
In peaceful times, he will “ pray for its 
proſperity ;” abſtain from its plunder; ſupply 
thoſe offices with willingneſs, which no 
man ſeeks as they are unprovided with falary 
or reward ; and, in that important truſt of 
voting for its repreſentatives, now ſo little 
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regarded or underſtood, he will take care to 
keep himſelf free from all premature and 
haſty engagements: he will be ſwayed nei- 
ther by intereſt, nor fear, nor favour, nor af- 
fection; but will ſend ſuch prudent and 
independent men to its councils, as he ſhall 
really think will be molt likely to promote 
the intereſts of the ſtate. 

Such are the views and practices of our 
chriſtian, To urge nearer duties would be 
impertinent, after having ſhewn his atten- 
tion to the moſt remote. Thoſe of a ſon, 
a brother, a huſband, a father, and a friend, 
are all wound up and incloſed in the very 
character. Love to the God of virtue is his 
principle; and this, both makes him love vir- 
tue for its own ſake, and in its utmoſt extent: 
moreover, he can never be at reſt, as long 
as the object exiſts upon which it is to act, 
and opportunities offer themſelves to call it 
out. Every day then will be the ſame, a 
day of fervent faith and obedience, till the 
extremity of age, or weakneſs, begin to diſ- 
able him for active ſervices. Then medi- 
tation will take place of action; but he will 
{till be a bleſſing to thoſe who are near him, 


and 


C39 7 
and to himſelf. In his bed, and on his 
couch, he will be patient and reſigned ; he 
will contemplate, with complacency, his 


approaching releaſe and renovation ; he will 
commit himſelf to God, his conſtant ſup- 
porter and friend, 
My days, he will fay, are ſinking faſt, 
my infirmities are coming upon me; but 
what great reaſon have I to thank the father 
of all things for my preſent, though weak 
and weary, condition. I would not exchange 
it for the moſt vigorous health of vice, with 
all the high additions of pomp and proſ- 
perity. My ills are only thoſe of paſting 
nature; a little languor, and a little pain: 
but my comforts are from God himſelf, 
ever preſent, immovable, and increaſing. 
It was he who firſt ſtirred my heart to de- 
vote itſelf to him, and turn from worldly 
pleaſure, riches, and honour. I have now 
the ſatisfaction of knowing, that there is no 
honour, like his ſervice ; no riches or plea- 
ſure, like the aſſurance of a bleſſed immor - 
tality. My heart has long rejoiced under 
his influence, and now glows with the 
thought of nearer communion with him. 


Be 
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Be the things of this world theirs, whom 
they may concern: be it mine, to have 


ſerved God faithfully upon earth, and to 
know him more perfectly in heaven.” 


DisCOURSE 


r 


D 3 COURSE i. 


PHILIPPIANS III. 8. * 


AND DO COUNT THEM BUT DUNG, THAT I MAY 
WIN CHRIST, 


I THINK it is univerſally acknowledged, 
that the apoſtle Paul was a very extraordi- 
nary perſon. His parts and learning would 
have commanded reſpect in any ſtate, where 
thoſe qualities were held in eſteem ; but his 
particular circumſtances in that, where he was 
born, muſt have raiſed him to the higheſt 
rank in it. He was “ a citizen of no mean 
city;” „of the tribe of Benjamin,” ac- 
counted one of the moſt honourable; “ a 
phariſee, and the ſon of a phariſee,” the 
moſt reputable ſect of religioniſts among the 

jews; 


# Preached at Halſtead, June 25, 1786. 
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( 316 ) 
jews; had ** fat at the feet of Gamaliel,” 
the moſt learned teacher of that learned ſect, 
whence he had profited (as he tells us 
himſelf) above many, his equals, of his own 
nation; “was more exceedingly zealous 
for the traditions of his fathers, in oppoſi- 
tion to that religion which was every where 
ſpoken againſt,” but more particularly by the 
governing party at Jeruſalem ; and thus he 
became ſo well fitted to decide upon the law, 
, both according to the knowledge and preju- 
dices of that time, that he muſt gradually 
have forced his way to a eat in the ſanhe- 
drim, or ſenate of the people of the jews. 
Thus he had given, as it were, into his 
hands, reputation, and power, and riches, 
and eaſe. But theſe, you ſee, he threw 
from him ; nay, he ſpeaks of them in terms 
of the greateſt contempt ; he“ counts them 
but as dung.” This is not the language of 
a man of the world, though it is of one, 
*« of whom the world was not worthy.” 
Doubtleſs, our apoſtle had his reaſons for 
this conduct: for it does not any where ap- 
pear that he was an enthuſiaſt. Yet, even a 


wiſe man muſt have giant-reaſons to make us 


heartily 


E 


heartily approve his conduct, while he thus 
diſclaims every fair-acquired worldly advan- 
tage, and embraces poverty, humiliation, and 
contempt. He certainly could not chuſe theſe 
things for their own ſakes; for no man 
chuſes evil for itſelf. It muſt, therefore, be 
only comparatively conſidered, and in order 
to obtain a greater good. And what that 
good was which preponderated in his choice, 
when ſet againſt all the comforts of the 
world, he informs us alſo in the words of 
the text, that he might win Chriſt.” This 
is an end, which, if it could not otherwiſe 
be ſecured, would indeed bear him out, at all 
times, with the wiſe, for making ſucha prefe- 
rence; but more particularly in that day, when 
* wiſdom ſhall be juſtified of her children ;” 
for then ſhall the righteous man ſtand in 
great boldneſs, before the face of ſuch as have 
made no account of his labours : and they 
ſhall fay within themſelves, This was he 
whom we had ſometime in deriſion, and a 
proverb of reproach. We fools accounted his 
life madneſs, and his end to be without ho- 
nour. How is he numbered among the chil- 

dren 


1 


dren of God, and his lot is among the 
ſaints!“ | 

It will now be proper to conſider thoſe 
reaſons, which might have urged our apoſtle 
to make the declaration in the text. 

Some of them were dcubtleſs perſonal, 
and as ſuch only affected him as an apoſtle ; 
who muſt, by his very profeſſion, be expoſed 
to hatred, and perſecution, and“ the loſs 
of all things,” even life itſelf, both from 
the jews, whoſe ritual he had deſerted, and 
the gentiles, whoſe faith he came to over- 
turn ; and with theſe we have nothing to 
do: but ſome of them, we have reaſon to 
think, were general, affecting him as a pri- 
vate chriſtian, and equally affecting all chriſ- 
tians in a ſtate of ſociety; and theſe will be 
very proper for our conſideration. 

But, before we enter upon our inquiry 
into theſe general reaſons, it will be ſaid, 
perhaps, that however ſtrong they might 
then be againſt a chriſtian's entering deeply 
into the affairs of the world, when it 
was both wicked and idolatrous in its cuſ- 
toms, they cannot have any weight at this 
day, when the world itſelf is become chriſ- 

tian; 
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tian: ſo that now we may ſeek them both, 
without any diſtraction: we may be candi- 
dates, at the ſame time, for the favours of the 
world, and the ſalvation promiſed in the goſ- 
pel; or, however, need not to renounce the 
emoluments, the honours, and the applauſes 
of our countrymen, as the apoſtle did, while 
the motives of all our actions are, “ that we 
may win Chriſt, and be found in him.“ 

This reaſoning is ſpecious; and I am well 
aware of the prejudice with which thoſe 
doctrines are received which militate againſt 
the purſuit of preſent indulgence and enjoy- 
ment. This is an age of diſſipation; the 
arts of gratifying the ſenſes are at their 


height; and, indeed, we ſeem to think that 
we have no other buſineſs in the world. 


We are willing, therefore, to ſuppoſe, that 
it was proper for the apoſtles and primitive 
chriſtians to be cold to theſe things; but can- 
not ſo readily admit that their doctrine has 
any thing to do with their ſucceſſors. Yet, 


ſurely, there is but the ſame way to heaven 
now that there was then, which muſt be by fit- 


ting ourſelves for its employments, by wean=-. 
ing ourſelves from things of ſenſe, © by 


ſetting 


60 


ſetting our affections on things above, by 
annihilating our own deſires in thoſe of God, 
and by loving and looking up to him as our 
only ſolid comfort, and truſting in him alone 
for our ſupport in this world, as well as ſal- 
vation in that which is to come. And, 
therefore, ſuppoling the world not to lead to 
the commitlion of actual crimes, even with 
thoſe who are moſt hacknied in its ways, 
(which is a queſtion I ſhall not enter upon 
at preſent,) yet the main reaſon Mill ſubſilts 
why we ſhould be very ſuſpicious of its al- 
lurements, and very moderate in the deſire 
and uſe of it. The indulgencies of ſenſe 
are apt, by inflaming our paſſions, to miſlead 
our judgments, to give a wrong bias to our 
ruling principle, to pin us down to the gra- 
tification of appetite, to weaken or withdraw 
our affections from God; and, above all, to 
make us admire and imitate, as the higheſt 
point of perfection, thoſe brilliant, ſelf-ſup- 
porting qualities, which have puffed up many 
elevated characters, both of ancient and mo- 
dern times, before that modeſt, unpreſuming, 
humble deportment, which is the diftin- 
guiſhing feature in the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. 

But 
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But the world, you ſay, is now chriſtian; 
let me then aſk, how long it is ſince it became 
ſo? It is, indeed, more than ſeventeen hun- 
dred years ſince Chriſt was born; and every 
civilized nation in Europe, I allow, admits the 
ceremonies and the ſcriptures of our religion 
among them ; and in the municipal laws of 
ſome, particularly our own, in ſupportof the 
Lord's day, and thoſe againſt profane ſwear- 
ing, brothels, gaming, drunkenneſs, and 
tippling, there are ſtrong traces to be found 
of an inward ſenſe of chriſtian duties and 
morals. | 

Nevertheleſs, when we conſider how theſe 
laws are put into execution; how any man 
who attempts it, is diſcouraged both by the 
ſuperior and inferior ranks in his neighbour- 
hood]; how the governing part of every ſociety 
inEuropeare takingevery advantage they poſ- 
ſibly can againſt their adjoining ſtates, daily 
murdering, and burning, and plundering, 
and deſtroying ; (and all under the jargon of 
thoſe words, © lawful war,” by which eve- 
ry thing is done that is unjuſt, and conſe- 
quently unlawful ;) theſe things conſidered, 
; X we 
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we cannot ſuppoſe any government in Eu- 
rope to be truly and ſincerely chriſtian. 

If chriſtianity, then, is not to be found in 
the courts of kings, it is ſurely to be met 
with in the places dedicated peculiarly to its 
ſervice: this we will examine by its proper 
teſt, the rule of God's word. 

It is faid of the firſt chriſtians, that they 
continued ſteadfaſt in the apoſtles' doctrine, 
and in breaking of bread, and in prayer.” 
How do the chriſtians of this kingdom 
imitate them in theſe few effential particu- 
lars? As for the apoſtles' doctrine, I be- 
lieve they are willing enough to keep it; 
but they can wear it alſo ſo looſely and com- 
modiouſly wrapped about them, as that it 
ſhall hinder neither their pleaſure, their 
profit, nor their revenge. And, when we 
conſider how that great privilege of com- 
munion with God in public prayer is de- 
ſpiſed; how formally and coldly our ſun- 
day-ſervice is performed; how often either 
partially or totally neglected: we may 
affirm it impoſſible that the bulk of our 
people ſhould hold themſelves as chriſtians ; 
that is, as ſinners ſtanding in need of hourly 

| ſupplies 
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ſupplies of grace, which they know is only 
to be obtained by the moſt fervent prayer 
to God, offered up to him through Jeſus 
Chriſt. 

Were I to go on to recite the evidences 
for our chriſtianity, which are to be found 
in our other places of common reſort, or lay 
open the incloſure of our private houſes, 
where diſſipation, luxury, gaming, and ex- 
travagance have rooted out family devotion, 
inſtruction of children and ſervants, cheerful 
frugality, generous relief of our poor neigh- 
bours, and holy and heavenly converſation of 
every kind; we ſhould view ſcenes, in general, 


that would ſo little bear the light of the goſ- 
pel, that every page in Epictetus, the heathen 


moraliſt, would make them bluſh at the com- 
pariſon. Sorry, then, I am, to draw the con- 
cluſion which cannot but follow this account, 
—that our nation 1s not a chriſtian nation. 
Not that I conſider us as worſe than other na- 
tions, (in ſome reſpects, I hope we have more 
moral qualities than many, ) but I do not be- 
lieve that there is, or has been, one nation in 


the world, ſince chriſtianity was made a na- 


tional religion by Conſtantine, the greater or 
X 2 govern- 
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governing part of which were really chriſti- 
ans. There is ſomething in human nature fo 
corrupt, ſo unwilling to humble itſelf, and 
ſubmit to the yoke of the goſpel ; and theſe 
evil principles have always been ſo favoured 
by the maxims of government, and the forms 
of ſociety, by the defire of applauſe, and 
wealth, and power, which are always pro- 
poſed to its youth from their earlieſt educa- 
tion, that we need not wonder our zealous 
apoſtle, determined, as every ſincere and well- 
Judging diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt muſt deter- 
mine, to admit them only as ſecondary con- 
fiderations, to looſen his thoughts from, and 
his connections with them, and to fix his 
heart and affections upon the only real good. 

Iwill now return from this digreſſion, 
and examine thoſe arguments more minute- 
ly, which probably directed our apoſtle in 
his expreſſion, when he ſpoke ſo contemp- 
tuouſly of the world and its enjoyments, in 
compariſon of the oppoſite holineſs of the 
chriſtian principle; and which every other 
chriſtian will conſider, when he is making 
his choice in life. 

The firſt thing that induced him to act 


28 


n 

as he did, was, doubtleſs, the ſenſe of our 
ſaviour, and the other apoſtles upon the 
queſtion: for the new Teſtament every 
where ſpeaks of the world, as governed by 
principles oppoſite to thoſe of the goſpel. 

But our Lord ſeems to diſtinguiſh between 
chriſtianity and the world, as if they were in- 
compatible: “ye cannot ſerve God and mam- 
mon ;” (the word,“ mammon' I conceive 
to mean here, worldly and ſelfiſh views, in op- 
polition to the ſelf- reſigned chriſtian princi- 
ple,) ye cannot be faithful to the intereſt of 
your God, and at the ſame time to thoſe of the 
world: for“ no man can ſerve two maſters, 
Vu ho give quite different orders, with equal fi- 
delity and affection: . for either he will hate 
the one and love the other, or he will hold 
to the one and deſpiſe the other: in ſhort, 
* ye cannot ſerve God and mammon.” 
* Where your treaſure is, there will your 
heart be alſo.” And his apoſtle ſaith, © love 
not the world, neither the things which are 
in the world. If any man love the world, 
the love of the father is not in him. For 
all that is in the world, the luſt of the fleſh, 
and the luſt of the eyes, and the pride of life, 
X 3 is 
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is not of the father, but of the world. And 
the world paſſeth away and the luſt thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.” Again; *© whoſoever will be 
the friend of the world, is the enemy of 
God.” This ſeems to allude to thoſe ge- 
neral principles of force or fraud by which 
it is governed, or that ſenſuality in which 
it is abſorbed; both which raiſe a ſelf im- 
portance, a ſelf- attention, and an impoſition 
upon the weakneſs of others, utterly repug- 
nant to that dove-like fimplicity, and diſin- 
tereſted integrity, preſcribed and expected 
under the empire of Jeſus Chriſt. 

I will dwell, however, no longer upon 
this topic, which every chriſtian's reading can 
enlarge; but proceed to conſider the propriety 
of our interpretation of theſe ſeveral texts, 
in the ſecond argument which probably 
affected our apoſtle, that is, the natural ten- 
dency which the objects and rewards of the 
world have upon our minds, totally to unfit 
us for the doctrine and diſcipline of our 
ſublime and holy religion. 

That which the world offers to its friends 
is power, reputation, andwealth, That which 


our 
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our ſaviour requires of his diſciples, is that 
they ſhould be humble or moderate in their 
deſires of attaining power, contented without 
wealth, if ſuch is the holy will of heaven, 
and ſeck the honour that cometh of God 
only.” Indeed, if there is one diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic of chriſtianity, it is an empty- 
ing ourſelves of our own powers and glo- 
ries, and refering every thing we are or hope 
for, to the glory of God through Chriſt. 
Let us keep this in our memories, as we 
proceed tc conſider power, riches, and ap- 
plauſe, as furniſhing us with motives of ac- 
tion; which they confeſſedly do to our youth 
in the ſeveral purſuits in which they are en- 
gaged; in the trades and profeſſions of life. 
We are very much diſpoſed to covet 
power for its own ſake, and independent of 
its effects: in vice, in trifles it is ſtill engag- 
ing : nay, we love to have the power of doing 
evil, where we have not the will to exerciſe 
it. In ſhort, there is nothing men ſo much 
covet as power: it ſeems to be the favourite 
paſſion of human nature to ſay of every thing 
it ſees with pleaſure, ** this is mine.” In like 
manner, thongh we labour in vain, we labour 


X 4 inceſſantly, 
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inceſſantly, to acquire that part of it which 
lies near us, and appears attainable. The 
prince ſighs for a neighbour-kingdom; the 
peer for an higher title; the gentleman 
for another eſtate; the virtuoſo for another 
butterfly: when lo! poſſeſſion breaks the 
charm more effectually than diſappointment: 


we are ſtill no nearer ſufficiency and inde- 


pendence; there is the ſame void and crav- 
ing as before. But, this is not all, the labour 
of acquiſition 1s diſgraceful, as well as great 
and uncertain. © Before power can be ob- 
tained to any conſiderable degree, many ſub- 
miſhve ſteps muſt be trod, many unjuſt com- 
pliances muſt be made with the times, much 


fear, and hope, and truſt muſt be placed 


in man, inſtead of him, to whom ſubmiſ- 
fion is no degradation, and whoſe is ** the 
power, and the glory for ever.” And, at laſt 
what beneficialinfluence has power, upon the 
human mind, when gratified ? It certainly 
never made any man better, or wiſer : it has 
often reduced its poſſeſſor to the moſt deſpica- 
ble imbecility and diſorder of mind : it gene- 


rally makes him proud or yain. 
88 | When 
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When Nebuchadnezzar had eſtabliſhed 
his ſtupendous city and empire of Babylon, 
notwithſtanding that he had been warned 
by Daniel of the puniſhment awaiting his 
pride, what do we read were his ſecret me- 
ditations? As he was walking in the raiſ- 
ed gardens of his magnificent palace, and 
taking a general view of the immenſity of 
his works, he could not help fancying him- 
ſelf a kind of creator, and thus communed 
with his fooliſh heart; ©* Is not this great 
Babylon that I have built, for the houſe of 
the kingdom, by the might of my power, 
and for the honour of my majeſty? And, while 
the word was in the king's mouth, there 
fell a voice from heaven, ſaying, O king 
Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is ſpoken, The 
kingdom is departed from thee ; and they 
ſhall drive thee from men, and thy dwelling 
ſhall be with the beaſts of the field, until 
thou know that the moſt high ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomſo- 
ever he will.” 

Power, however, be it more or leſs, takes 
away from us, in proportion to its extent, 
the knowledge of ourſelves; and makes 
us fancy we are ſomething, when we are 

nothing ; 
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nothing; nothing, but ſinners awaiting God's 
tribunal in weakneſs, and depending on his 

mercy. | | 
Our man of the world next looks up to 
riches. But the word of God ſays, ©* they 
who will be rich fall into temptation, and 
a ſnare, and into many fooliſh and hurtful 
luſts, which drown men in deſtruction and 
perdition.” Nay our ſaviour ſays, (it is eater 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than fora rich man to enter intothe kingdom 
of heaven.” This is explained afterwards of 
« thoſe who truſt in riches :” but the dan- 
ger, however, ought to alarm thoſe who 
are engaged in the full purſuit of theſe be- 
witching things ; for no prudent man would 
run near the edge of a precipice. To raiſe an 
eſtate, or to make a family, as it is called at 
this time of day, many things muſt be done 
contrary, at leaſt, to the ſimplicity of the 
goſpel, though not in the poſitive and direct 
breach of a commandment. To be free 
from rapine, and extortion, and fraud, amidſt 
the ſeveral opportunities of committing them, 
might be greatly commendable in an hea- 
then : but, to be a chriſtian, requires ſome- 
thing 


„ 


thing more than to avoid theſe courſes; it ĩs 

to take their oppoſite direction and extreme; 

to protect the oppreſſed man, with his pow- 
er; to clothe the naked, and to feed the 
hungry, with his wealth; and this will em- 
ploy the ſuperfluity he might otherwiſe 
have applied to diſtant occaſions. How 
many families muſt he know, perhaps of 
better degree, though reduced in fortune, 
where ſome of his growing wealth would 
give a glow of joy to all their countenances; 
would apprentice a ſon, would apportion a 
daughter, would relieve the anguiſh of pa- 
rental care: in ſhort, how many honeſt 
feelings muſt he ſuppreſs, which chriſtian 
tenderneſs of heart would ſuggeſt, before he 
can ſay to himſelf theſe horrid words, my 
ſoul, take no care about others : only be 
thou rich? 


i 


Riches, moreover, whether acquired or 


bequeathed, are apt to bring on a ſtrange 
forgetfulneſs of God, a truſt or depen- 
dance upon ourſelves, and an alienation 
of mind from the humble duties of religion. 
The jewiſh: lawgiver thought fit to warn his 
people of this; Beware, ſays he, leſt when 
thou haſt eaten, and art full, and haſt built 
« goodly houſes, and dwelt therein; and 
. ha 
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God hath given thee vineyards, and olive- 
trees, which thou plantedſt not, that thou ſay 
in thine heart; My power, and the might 
of my hand, hath gotten me this wealth : 
whereas it is the Lord thy God who giveth 
thee power to get wealth.” | 

When men have all things within them- 
ſelves, they are neither apt to conſider from 
whence they come, nor for what reaſons 
they are beſtowed upon them: on the con- 
trary, this abounding affluence very often 
diſpoſes its owners to a very unchriſtian 
diſpoſition of mind. It is very obſervable, 
that few men have been ſo diligent in 
their devotional duties, in family-worſhip 
and inſtruction, in reading the word of 
God privately, and in ſpeaking of his 
goodneſs publickly, after they have received 
acceſſion of great wealth, as they wereuſed to 
do when in a lower condition. When Je- 
ſhurun waxed fat, ſays the hiſtorian of the 
people of Iſrael, he kicked.” This is a fine 
picture of that groſs ſtupidity, which knows 
not how to abound in God's mercies, with- 
out wantonly ſpurning their author, and 
trampling under their feet the many pro- 
viſions of food and raiment, which they 
might 
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might ſpare for their fellow- creatures. 
The holy ſpirit intimates from this rural 
figure, that there is a kind of reſtiveneſs 
in the animal nature, common to man and 
beaſt when they are fed to the full, which 
not only makes them luxurious, but miſ- 
chievous, which intoxicates and overturns 
their faculties. What an unhappy prepara- 
tion of mind for the goſpel is this ! 

The love of fame, however, is a more 
refined and elevated ſenſation. Yet, there 
is no meanneſs, to which it will not 
make a man ſubmit ; no pride or vanity, to 
which it will not ſwell him. Nay, it wholly 
perverts every principle of juſt action, 
and prefers the applauſe of men, and thoſe 
perhaps not the moſt deſerving of their 
ſpecies, before that of conſcience, which is 
God's vice-gerent. For, as men beſtow it, 
they muſt often beſtow it where it is not due, 
becauſe their judgment of others, is very 
fallible. The candidate who runs for this 
prize in the courſe of his human warfare, will 
hardly ſtop, when warmed with action, and 
retire, though he ſhould not altogether ap- 
prove of the principles of thoſe, who are 
to be his judges, and to beſtow the crown. 


He 
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He will puſh on towards the goal, though 
it be with Cæſar, to enſlave his country; or 
with Herod, even to encroach upon the ho- 
nour due only to his God. But, if the acti- 
ons themſelves are praiſe-worthy, to make that 
their end is to corrupt and ſpoil them: and 
nouriſhes that haughtineſs of ſpirit. which, of 
all conditions of the human mind, is perhaps 
the moſt repugnant to the favour of Cod, 
and the humility and ſimplicity of the goſ- 
pel. Whoſo humbleth himſelf ſhall be 
exalted, but he who exalteth himſelf ſhall 
be abaſed.” Seek not the honour that 
cometh of men, but the honour that cometh 
of God only.” 

Theſe are, the three great views that at- 
tract the world, power, riches, and applauſe. 
We have ſeen the fatal conſequences they 
have upon morals, and ſtill more how diſ- 
tant the purſuits of them, as the ends of 
life, will throw us from the purity and ſim- 
plicity of the goſpel. Can we wonder then 
at the reſolution of the fincerely-converted 
Paul of Tarſus, that which degrades me 
as a man, and endangers me as a chriſtian, 
I will not covet; I will fly from ; I will de- 
ſpile.” | 
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AND DO COUNT THEM BUT DUNG, THAT I MAY 
WIN CHRIST. 


THe mind of man, when 1t looks round 
upon the things that are before it, cannot 
love oppoſite qualities in any, or diftering 
ones, in the fame degree. Indeed, it is with 
his intelleR, as with his ſenſes; what is black 
he cannot ſee as white; what is bitter, he will 
not reliſh as ſweet. He will conſider, there- 
fore, what is agreeable to his health, and 
to his taſte; he will examine all things, 
and take all circumſtances into the account ; 
and then ſele&t ſome with approbation, and 
reje& others with averſion or contempt. 

This natural way of proceeding appears 
to have been the conduct of our apoſ- 
tle 
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tle in the text. The favour of Chriſt, and 
the goods of the world were before him: 
each declared to him, ** I am thine, if thou 
wilt worſhip me.” The goods of this world 
he knew were ſweet, were preſent, were in 
poſſeſſion: he then weighed carefully their 
ſeveral qualities and effects; and, above all, 
the influence they would probably have 
upon his chriſtian expectations. Reputation, 
he found, might awaken his vanity ; riches 
might choke the good ſeed with their cares ; 
power might poſſibly make him forget that 
he himſelf was nothing: and all of them had 
a tendency to fix him down to preſent enjoy- 
ments, and to alienate his affetions from 
the future rewards of religion. He now 
caſts his eyes upon the poor deſpiſed goſpel : 
he ſees there contentment, patience in 
tribulation, hope that maketh not aſhamed, 
a crown immortal, incorruptible, that fa- 
deth not away, reſerved in heaven for him.” 
Theſe things infinitely outweigh every 
worldly object, without diſordering any 
of his affections : he no longer balances, 
therefore, which of them he ſhould em- 


brace : nay, the choiceſt bleſſings of this 
world 
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world fade and die in the compariſon : © he 
counts them but dung, that he may win 
Chriſt.” 


But, it will be ſaid, are power, and riches, 


and reputation, to be caſt from us with ſcorn, 


becauſe they are of the world ? Is not this to 
{light its rewards and attractions, to ſtrain, if 
not to break, a link in ſociety, and thus to 
weaken that mighty chain wherewith God 
hath bound individuals together, for the 
furtherance of many uſeful purpoſes, and 
agreeably to deſires which he hath implant- 
ed in our natures ? 

This is, in ſome meaſure, juſtly urged : 
nature has its ties, and the world alſo has 
its claims upon us. We mult conſider, 
therefore, the different relations in which we 
ſtand, and give to every ſituation that atten- 
tion, which properly belongs to each. We 
were created by God to ſerve him, and to 
promote his glory, and the happineſs of our 
fellow creatures, threughout the whole ex- 
tent of our being, and in whatever part of the 
univerſe our lot may be caſt, or our influence 
may reach. For a few years we are placed in 
this world, and connected with very different 
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characters of men: and while we are ſo, we 
muſt comply with their views, to a certain 
degree; and be helpful to their pleaſures, as 
well as our own : but we muſt take eſpecial 
care, that we never tranſgreſs the will of 
God, or degrade that nature which he hath 
given us; which is ſoon to take an higher 
form, and to exiſt with him for ever in hea- 
ven. It unfortunately happens, indeed, 
(owing to a ſuperinduced alteration in our 
original nature,) that thoſe gratifications, 
which are moſt tempting in ſociety, greatly 
corrupt the heart; and that we have a ſtrong 
appetite for theſe its allurements, becauſe 
they are near, and ſooth us for the moment, 
though we know, at the ſame time, that they 
will unfit us for that future and heavenly ſtate 
to which we are moving. The maxims, 
the cuſtoms, and the manners of the world 
in which we are placed, eſpecially in the 
higher claſſes of mankind, do increaſe and 
inflame this unhappy tendency in our na- 
ture, and ſeduce us to a dependence upon, 
and affection for it, utterly inconſiſtent with 
that intire correction of ſelf-will required 
in the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. 

- Here, 
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Here, now, is a manifeſt oppoſition of prin- 
ciples, ariſing from the different characters 
we are to ſuſtain: corrupted nature, as diſ- 
played in the cuſtoms of the world, inclining 
us one way; and nature, as purified and ſub- 
limed by the goſpel, inviting us to take 
another road. How then are theſe difficul- 
ties to be reconciled in the individual? What 
ought to be the matured deciſion of every 
chriſtian, who is convinced of the truth of 
theſe ſeveral facts? Certainly neither more 
nor leſs than this: that though, as a man, 
he is ordained to uſe worldly things; he is not 
permitted, as a chriſtian, to ſet his heart upon 
them: that he is to go through this world 
with great caution and ſelf-government ; 
neither to be governed by its maxims, nor ſe- 
duced by its defires, but to take what the 
providence of God aſſigns him in it with 
contentment and thankfulneſs: to be as rea- 
dy to ſuffer adverſity, as to enjoy proſperity, 


if ſuch be the will of God; and to conſider 


himſelf only as a pilgrim, and a ſtranger here, 
proceeding on his journey to a better coun- 
try. He muſt refreſh his memory, there- 
fore, continually with the hope of higher 

| Þ 2 things; 
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things ; keep up a warm and conſtant com- 


munion with God by his word and ordi- 
nances; mule of him in his walks, and in 


his rides, in his buſineſs, and in his di- 


verſions; nay, make him his great end and 
view in every part of this life; his power, his 
riches, his glory. The goſpel ſpeaks plainly 
to this effect, when it ſays, that thoſe who,” 
by their birth, ſtation, or the bleſſing of God 
upon their induſtry, *©* poſſeſs the advantages 
of this world, muſt be as though they poſſeſſed 
them not: that the man of power mult be as 
humble in his mind, as though he had no 
power; neither contemning, nor oppreſſing 
others: the rich man as ſpiritual in his de- 
ſires, as little meditating upon delicacies, 
and ſelf- indulgence, as if he could not get 
them: and he who is juſtly endowed with re- 
putation muſt be no more puffed up with the 
ſenſe of it, than if he was a diſciple who was 


defamed and deſpiſed for the croſs of Chriſt. 


Indeed, the chriſtian ſpirit muſt be the ſame 


in all perſons ; becauſe, whatever be their 
rank in the ſocieties of this world, they are 
equally the candidates for a place in heaven; 
and ought equally to look up to God alone, 

with 
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with the deepeſt humility and contrition, 
for pardon and ſalvation. 

Under theſe regulations, and reſtricti- 
ons of ſenſe and temper, we may very ſafely 
walk through the world, and diſcharge its 
offices as they occur: nay, it is commanded 
us ſo to do: we are not to throw away our 
riches, which, we are told,“ are the gift of 
God,” nor to deſert our {ſtations in ſociety, 
which we know are of his appointment, as 
thinking them ſubſervient to temporal uſes 
only ; becauſe, rightly to employ our wealth, 
and faithfully to diſcharge thoſe ſtations 
which are aſſigned us here, are among the 
preſcribed ways of our providing for our 
eternal intereſts hereafter. 

None, therefore, but an enthuſiaſt would 
think of diſturbing the order of ſociety, be- 
cauſe the offices, of which it is compoſed, are 
much abuſed : our endeavour ſhould be to 
prevent the abuſes, to which they are fo 
very liable, when undertaken merely from 
worldly motives, and to direct our labours to 
ſuch an object, as ſhall be a proper maſter- 
ſpring in all our motions, and counteract the 
miſleading impulſes of the world. Such a 
X23 conduct 
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conduct correſponds with the ſpirit of thoſe 
words which influenced the deciſion of our 
apoſtle, ** that I may win Chriſt.” Were 
this deſign uppermoſt in our minds; were we 
to take all opportunities of impreſſing it up- 
on us, which morning-thoughts and deyo- 
tions, and family-prayer, and the public wor- 
ſhip of God throw in our way, the moral 
and civil duties would not be ſo rare and 
languid as they are : but, more eſpecially, 
when any worldly tranſaction is the ſubje& 
of our thoughts, we ſhould put to our- 
ſelves this awakening queſtion; * Am I 
now acting as one who would win Chriſt ? 
Were this queſtion truly and ſincerely put, 
the luſt of power would fly from the council- 
board; intrigue and cabal from the ſenate ; 
falſe witneſs and miſleading of evidence 
from the bar ; fraudulent weight and mea- 
ſure from the ſhop: the ſource of ſelfiſh- 
neſs would be wholly diverted; each would 
ſeek, not his own, but the things of others,” 
and all © the things of the Lord Jeſus.” 
Were this doctrine wrought into a principle 
of action, the rewards of the world would 


loſe their corrupting tendency ; the applauſes 
which 
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which we receive, would produce only a 
deeper humility; our power, only a ſenſe 
of uſefulneſs ; and our wealth, only a greater 
beneficence and attention to the wants of 

others. | 
Let us now liſten to the whiſpers of our 
chriſtian, diſcovering his thoughts of the 
public, and others, as they relate to him- 
ſelf; © I will not avoid, ſays he, the offices 
of ſociety, becaule I cannot deſert any duty: 
but what perſonal advantage can the things 
of this world give to me, who am only 
looking for ſalvation through Jeſus Chriſt ? 
I have an opportunity, indeed, of making a 
great fortune, and getting into high office 
and power; but ſuch things are expected 
from me during my continuance in them, as 
are not conſiſtent with chriſtian ſimplicity. 
I will not lower myſelf, therefore, in the 
eſteem of God ; I will count theſe ſplendid 
temptations, were they ten times greater 
than they are, but as dung, that I may 
win Chriſt.” Let me rather employ the 
power and wealth I already have, to the be- 
nefit of Chriſt's members, than ſedulouſly 
to think of increaſing them on my own ac- 
Y 4 count. 
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count. I recollect a worthy man, in the 
ſhade of obſcurity, whoſe virtues want a 
friend to bring them forth: I will try to 
be that friend to the public, and to him. 
I am told of another, who is in diſtreſſed 
circumſtances, and unjuſtly treated by a 
man of power: I will hazard my intereſt, 
ſuch as it is, to do him right. I have juſt 
heard of a ſtranger that lies ſick in the vil- 
lage: I will go and viſit him for the fake of 
our common maſter. I know ſome poor 
diſtreſſed families who live near me: I will 
relieve their wants, becauſe God hath com- 
manded it. My enemy, I am certain, hath 
treated me moſt injuriouſly, and I can re- 
pay it: but I will forgive him, “ that I 
may win Chriſt.” I have been applauded, 
indeed, and may be further commended for 
doing ſuch actions; but, God forbid that 
I ſhould glory, fave in the croſs of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt.” 

Theſe, and ſimilar ſentiments, would not 
be the momentary thoughts and ſtarts only 
of particular tempers and diſpoſitions in 
men : they would be the regular medita- 
tions of every man who preferred the love 


of 
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of Chriſt to ſenſual enjoyments, and had an 


holy fear and jealouſy of being diverted from 


it, by the allurements of the world. 

But, it will be anſwered, how ſhall ſuch a 
temper be maintained in practice, how rea- 
ſonable ſoever it may appear in ſpeculation, 
conſidering the prejudices we have early im- 
bibed, the hopes and fears wherewith we 
are agitated; and the dangerous, becauſe 
only diſtantly-ſeducing principles, and cuſ- 
toms, and manners of the world? 

When St. Stephen was ſtanding before 
the tribunal of his enemies, we read that a 
moſt wonderful appearance offered itſelf be- 
fore him; I ſee, ſaid he, the heavens 
opened, and Jeſus ſitting on the right hand 
of God.” We read likewiſe, that it filled 
him with ſuch perfect confidence, and utter 
contempt of things below, as to take away 
all thought of fear on account of his accuſers, 
and all deſire of revenge upon his murder- 
ers; nay, to ſuſpend intirely the operations 
of ſenſe and paſſion, and to abſorb him in the 
joys and glories which he had in view. And 
is not every chriſtian as well aſſured as Ste- 


phen was, that Jeſus will fit on the right 
| hand 
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hand of God; and that from thence, he may 
expect, with equal confidence, to be ſup- 
ported by his power, and comforted by his 
love? © This, therefore, is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” Let 
us beg of God, therefore, who giveth the 
holy ſpirit to thoſe who aſk him,” to © in- 
creaſe our faith :” let us be often, and ear- 
neſt in our prayers, and we ſhall be enabled 
to be martyrs now to the purity and inte- 
grity, as effectually as ever Stephen was to 
the authenticity of our religion. 

Religion deſerves, and has ever required 
our whole hearts; and, particularly, under 
its laſt great diſpenſation, that ** neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things preſent, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, ſhould be able to ſepa- 
rate us from the love of God, which is in 
Chriſt Jeſus our Lord.” Indeed, where the 
mind of man is truly chriſtian, and enters 
thoroughly into all the ſublime views of the 
goſpel, it will hardly be drawn by the body 
to ſeek its pleaſures from things of ſenſe, and 
to ſtoop fo low as to the grandeurs of the 

world, 
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world. From diſciples, you will become the 
companions of the Lord Jeſus. Some time, 
indeed, muſt intervene before it takes place ; 
but the eye of faith makes the tranſition in 
a moment. *© Nay, at preſent, we are the 
ſons of God, ſays St. John, and it doth not 
yet appear what we ſhall be : but we know 
that when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like 
him; for we ſhall ſee him as he is.” And, 
ſurely, this is enough, if we had a conſiſtent 
ambition, to make us fit looſe to the higheſt 
offers of the world. 

But, moreover, the objects of this world 
have been ever ſo miſleading from better 
things, that, from its very beginning, almoſt 
every religious character hath been kept tem- 
perate in the common enjoyments of life; 
hath been checked, and weaned, and often 
brought down to the laſt deſpondency : 
doubtleſs, that ſuch characters might raiſe 
their views to the throne of God, prepare 
for a glorious union with him, and form a 
Juſt judgment of thoſe meteors which ſhine 
around them, and attract the gaze and admi- 
ration of mankind, 

Under 
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Under the patriarchs, Abraham was com- 
manded, not only to leave his native country, 
and his father's houſe, and “ went out, 
not knowing whither he went ;” but even 
to ſtifle every ſentiment of natural affection, 
* he ſtretched out his hand to ſlay his ſon.” 
Under the law, the meekneſs of Moſes was 
perpetually harraſſed by the perverſeneſs of 
his nation; and the hiſtories of all the pro- 
phets, are the hiſtories of men abſtracted far 
from the indulgencies of the world, and 
unkindly treated by their contemporaries. 
And, under the goſpel, it is particularly re- 
lated, that our holy founder was“ a man of 
ſorrows;” and that his apoſtles, and firſt diſ- 
ciples, were “ deſtitute, afflicted, torment- 
ed;” and, in ſhort, that “all who will live 
godly in Chriſt Jeſus, ſhall (ſomeway or 
other) ſuffer perſecution.” 

After all this, does the modern diſ- 
ciple of Jeſus Chriſt expect to be a gay and 
thriving man of the world ; to lay up com- 
manding ſtores of its wealth ; to bear down 
all oppoſition in it by his power ; to be ad- 
mired for his addreſs and knowledge of its 
faſhions ; to be applauded for his conformi- 
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ty to its cuſtoms; to court its favours; to 
enter into its ſpirit? No! if he is really a 
chriſtian, he will be poſſeſſed with a far dif- 
ferent ſpirit than that of the world : he will 
ayoid its criminal pleaſures, leſt they ſhould 
contaminate him. He will love to be called 
ſpiritleſs, and ſevere, and formal, and diſ- 
agreeable, and ridiculous ; for theſe are only 
common and very intelligible phraſes, at 
this day, for one who is meek, and humble, 
and pious, and candid, and contented with 
the portion which God hath given him. 
In ſhort, nothing can be naturally more 
foreign and repulſive, than the graces of a 
chriſtian, and thoſe of a mere man of the 
world. The peculiar character of the one is 
ſeriouſneſs: that of the other a perpetual 
affectation of thoughtleſs gaiety. The one is 
always aſpiring to power: the other is ſatiſ- 
fied and happy without it. The one is con- 
ſtantly indulging his pride; the other as fre- 
quently improving himſelf in humility. The 
one is daily contriving for his pleaſure, or 
revenge; the other is hourly weakening his 
love of pleaſure, and forgiving and praying 
for his moſt inveterate enemies, 
With 
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With the worldly man, and that not of 
the worſt character as to morality, the world 
is his idol; it is his god: he ſacrifices to 
it daily, not only his ſenſe of religion, but 
his inclinations and his underſtanding: he 
dares not ſhew the piety he feels, for fear 
of being laughed at ; he dares not refuſe to 
give, or to receive a challenge, for fear of 
being deſpiſed ; he dares not avoid his ſhare 
in the ſocial intemperance, for fear of being 
particular ; he dares not rebuke the vice, 
which he is even hurt with hearing in con- 
verſation, for fear of being called formal, and 
ill-bred. And are not theſe habits danger- 
ous to our better feelings, and to our eternal 
ſlate? Nay, virtue itſelf is dangerous to our 
eternal welfare, ifadopted, as it toocommonly 
is, upon a worldly principle. If our valour, 
our generoſity, our learning, and our induſ- 
try, are only exerted to ſwell us with an 
high opinion of ourſelves, and to make us 
look up to, and repoſe upon, our own power, 
our own riches, our own credit; inſtead of 
the power of him, „who giveth us all 
things richly to enjoy,” even theſe virtues 
are more than dangerous themſelves, 
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In fhort, all the things of this world, 
from their very nature, being things of ſenſe, 
mult ſenſualize the affections when they en- 
gage them in any great degree; muſt unfit us 
for the purity and refinement of a ſpiritual 
condition; muſt draw us from the high and 
holy God. The moſt innocent of them 
have, in ſome meaſure, this effect. When 
man 1s gratifying his hunger, or his thirſt, 
or any of his keen and natural appetites, is 
he prompted in thoſe moments to look up 
to God with that ſenſe of reverence, as whilſt 
he wanted, or was fed leſs ſparingly with thoſe 
enjoyments? Nay, does not a tumultuous 
pleaſure, a kind of fluſhing ſelf-ſufficiency, 
ſwell his mind in ſuch gratifications, calcu- 
lated rather to diſperſe all ſentiment of hum- 
ble piety? Every man hathexperienced ſome- 
thing of this, in the entertainments at which 
he hath been preſent z and the prophet par- 
ticularly obſerves of his people, that when 
** the harp, and the viol, the tabret and the 
pipe, and wine, are in their feaſts, men regard 
not the work of the Lord, neither conſider 
the operation of his hands,” 


But, 
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But, paſſing over the calls of nature, and 
the arouſed gaities of ſocial liſe, what are the 


ſentiments of an huſbandman over his field, 


though his is the moſt virtuous of human 
employments? Diſtruſt is commonly ſown 
with his ſeed, impatience more commonly 
fprings from its failure, and many worldly 
plans of vaſt increaſe or enjoyment follow 
from its ſucceſs. © I will pull down my 
baras,” ſays the thriving man in the parable, 
* and build greater; and ſay unto my ſoul, 
Soul, take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” Still leſs virtuous are the ſenti- 
ments of the poſſeſſors of wit, of beauty, 
or of wealth ; or of houſes, and gardens ; or 
of pictures and furniture, which are ſuperb, 
and rarely to be met with in their kind. 
With theſe, poſſeſſion riots, and cauſes an 
intemperance in the very ſoul ; cloſes them 
round with their own importance, and ſhuts 
out every pious and humble thought, But, 


worſt of all is that inflation of mind which : 


puffeth up him, who, by his ſtrength, or 
(kill, hath made any great alteration in the 
materials of nature, ſo as to form a new, 
complex, and ſtriking combination of them 

to 
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to the fancy. * Is not this great Babylon 


that I have built, for the honour of my 


might, and the glory of my majeſty?” Nor 
is this ſelf-ſufficiency peculiar to the foun- 
ders of cities and empires: all the profeſſors 
of the imitative arts, have been as eminent 
in all ages for their ſelf-conſequence, 
and the almoſt idolatrous delight, with 
which they have contemplated their own 
works. Thus we ſee how the world, even 
in its moſt natural and innocent purſuits, 
ſteals us away from our better intereſts ; fixes 
our deſires intenſely on frivolous things; 
deadens our feelings to our true happineſs, 
the love of our brethren, and the enjoy- 
ment of our God. 

The ſuppoſition, therefore, in the text of 
the apoſtle, ſtands good ; that notwithſtand- 
ing the world, and its manners, may fit us 
for the offices of ſociety, and make us agree- 
able, and pleaſing, and accommodating to 
the preſent ſcene, we mult be careful to 
watch diligently againſt its taking poſſeſſion 
of our hearts; becauſe, whoever is ſtrong- 
ly tinctured with its ſpirit, cannot poſ- 
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ſibly imbibe, at the ſame time, the diſtin- 
guiſhing and contrary qualities of a diſci- 


ple of the humble Jeſus, 
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AND DO COUNT THEM BUT DUNC, THAT 1 MAY 


WIN CHRIST. 


Ir is much to be admired with what an 
utter contempt our apoſtle ſpeaks here of 
all the enjoyments of the world. The truth 
is, he had his eye fixed upon a crown of glory, 
and was not to be diverted from it for a mo- 
ment, by the baubles that were ſtrewed in 
his way. And, ſurely, there is ſomething 
in this conduct perfectly ſuited to a good 
underſtanding, ſuppoſing piety and virtue 
out of the queſtion. Every man ought to 
take the proper means of attaining the end 
upon which he is determined; and to deſpiſe 
Z 2 all 
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all leſſer goods, however inviting, if they 
would diſtract him inthe purſuit of that great 
one which he hath made his fixed and deli- 
berate choice. This is the dictate of nature: 
but this principle of nature applies itſelf 
with tenfold force, when directed to the ob- 
ject of religion. For in this, if we ſucceed, 
we are happy for ever; if we fail, we are 
miſerable for ever. And that which neceſ- 
farily includes eternity, leaves us ſcarce an 
intereſt in the things of time. 

One would ſuppoſe, therefore, arguing 
only from ſpeculation, that no chriſtian 
could poſſibly employ his pains, or © ſet his 
affe R ions, upon things below :” yet, ſuch is 
the weakneſs of human nature, that this was 
thought neceſſary to be made a prohibition 
in every one of the apoſtolic writings. And 
in thoſe early ages when they were peaned, 
ſociety was not grown to that ſtate of perfec- 
tion, in many inſtances, I might call it, of cor- 
ruption, to which it is now arrived. Riches 
were then but in few hands; ancient man- 
ners were rarely broken in upon ; private fa- 
milies had not the means of vying with each 
other in equipage, and furniture, and dreſs ; 


nor 
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nor had they time, from their ſeveral wants 
and occupations, as at preſent, for daily 
viſits and diverſions, We are now at the 
height of all theſe things, from the long en- 
joyment of an extenſive commerce, and the 
naturalization of foreign luxuries in our 
country. Have we not then peculiar reaſon 
to take care leſt theſe ſeducing things ſhould 
engroſs our hearts, and the love of preſent 
enjoyment grow ſo {ſtrong as to weaken or 
obliterate our deſire of Chriſt? There is 
great danger, at leaſt, that it ſhould be fo: 
the miſuſe of wealth is almoſt natural; its be- 
ginnings are ſo ſmall, as to be ſcarce percep- 
tible; and the further we advance in it, we are 
the leſs capable of feeling our danger. For 
natural conſcience would remind us of crimes 
in our conduct botli before and after their 
commiſſion ; but an alienation from God, 
which is wrought by degrees, and by means 
ſo apparently harmleſs, and ſo very engaging, 
is not likely to be marked by the delinquent 
himſelf, though it is clear enough to every 
other obſerver. Indeed, it is lamentable 
to obſerve, how moſt chriſtians are ſwal- 
lowed up in the love of the world, to 
2 3 a degree, 
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a degree, which they are not aware of; to a 
degree, which diverts their thoughts, their 
converſation, and their plans of life, very 
far from the character of one who is bap- 
tized into the ſervice of Chriſt, and hopes 
to be a companion of his maſter. 

Leet us take any neighbourhood, any town, 
any family almoſt, for our inſpection. Can 
you any ways diſtinguiſh them to be chriſ- 
tians ? Is the fear of God viſible in their de- 
portment ? Does the love of God break forth 
in their converſation ? Is there any pecu- 
liar modeſty in their dreſs or demeanour ? 
Nay, is there not rather a flippancy and pert- 
neſs, and an affectation of importance and ſu- 
perciliouſneſs in our youth? In how few of 
them, the plainneſs, the ſimplicity, the humi- 
lity of apoſtolic manners. To be pointed and 
brilliant in thought and expreſſion, to be 
forward in judging where one is ignorant, to 
take the lead of modeſt worth in argument, 
to ſooth the claims of wealth and rank and 
power, and to deride the plain and fimple 
manners of our fathers, is the very criterion 
of modern excellencein converſation. Whilſt, 
to haye a commanding ſhare of the wealth 

and 
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and titles of the world, to make powerful 
alliances, to have a great eſtabliſhment, to 
live in a round of difſipation, or to extend 
our plans for making of a family, is the very 
criterion of modern excellence in enjoyment. 
To theſe, the boy is formed from his earli- 
eſt childhood; the ſeeds of them are ſown 
in his heart; ſo that he is entered into all 
the purſuits of wealth or pleaſure, according 
to the common deſcription of them under 
thoſe names, before he can poſhbly know 
what either of them mean. He is taught to 
follow implicitly the cuſtoms of the world, 
which are to regulate his ideas of intempe- 
rance, frugality, honour, decency, and religi- 
on. In ſhort, the only thing he has to mind 
is to avoid ſingularity : for to do as the world 
does, to ſay as the world ſays, to ſee what 
the world ſees, and ſpend what the world 
ſpends, is the demon that has poſſeſſed almoſt 
every individual. 

And © where is the harm of this, plead 
the manand woman of the world. Ourcom- 
p'1ance, ſay they, as ſuch, is not a crime; we 
only aſſume the right of pleafing ourſelves ; 
we ſpend our time innocently as well as 
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pleaſantly ; we break, however, no poſitivs 
law of God in ſo doing, who will not ſure- 
ly puniſh us, for only enjoying what he has 
given: while we are in this world we 
conform to it; when we are in a better, 
we ſhall take to better employments.” 
Unhappy man and woman of the world ! 
Are theſe the beſt arguments you can 
produce for a ſoftneſs and relaxation of man- 
ners, introductive of luxury, tending to vice; 
always ſhutting out the ſeverer and ſterner 
virtues from common life; often, every 
thing that is ſerious and manly ; and, above 
all, driving away piety, the ſtay of man, 
from the ſocial circle, and chaining her up 
to her churches and altars, if perchance ſhe 
is admitted there : ſo that God, who ought 
to be in all our thoughts, is not in any of 
them, or at moſt only formally acknowledg- 
ed one day in ſeven by thoſe, whom he has 
created, hourly preſerves, and would fave. 
But we will examine this conduct in you 
as men, as moral beings, and as chriſtians. 
I ſhall firſt ſuppoſe you men; that is, 
reaſonable creatures, Now, the princi- 
pal mark of a reaſonable creature, is a fa- 
culty 


( 
culty of underſtanding and judging for him- 


ſelf. Having this faculty, he is not to 


be blindly led by others, though a defire of 
obliging may make him comply with what 
is clearly indifferent in its conſequences : 
but, where the great and beaten road mani- 
feſtly turns from his proper deſtination, he is 
to ſeek out a ſtraiter, though it be a leſs fre- 
quented and rougher path, that will lead 
him ſafely to his journey's end. 

Moreover, man is inveſted with the invalua- 
ble power of ſelf- government, and with a moſt 
extenſive capacity of acquiring knowledge. 
And ſhall he, who is capable of darting his 
eye through the ſublime of nature ; capable 
of meaſuring the earth, weighing the air, 
exploring the tides, and numbering the ſtars; 
capable alſo of advancing ſciences, agricul- 
ture, and arts, and of giving an additional 
charm to the face of nature and ſociety ; 
ſhall he ſpend his life in amaſſing wealth 
which he cannot want, or wear out his 
ſpirits in viſits and diverſions? Shall he, who 
is capable of attaining fortitude, and tempe- 
rance, and all the ſocial and civil virtues; ſhall 
he ſpend his life in the purſuit of trifles, 
which tend only to diſorder and inflame his 

paſſions? 
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paſſions? This were to diſgrace the author of 
reaſon, and to deſpiſe his gift. It is, be- 
ſides, a law of nature, that exerciſe ſtrength- 
ens and enlarges ; diſuſe weakens, and even 
annihilates the powers, of any kind, with 
which we are endowed. To follow, there- 
fore, the wretched purſuits of the world 
with eagerneſs, and to make them our chief 
and leading ideas, is to weaken the juſt va- 
lue of things in our minds, to confound 
the talent of diſtinguiſhing which God hath 
given us, and to grow ſenſual at laſt in our 
very notions and underſtanding. 

In the next place, you are moral beings. 
As ſuch, indeed, you are very imperfect, but 
ſtill you keep your eye upon perfection, and 
ſhould do the belt you can to improve your- 
ſelves. This you acknowledge when you ſay, 
that in the angelic nature you will aſſume the 
angelic employments. But, if you do not act 
up to the powers of your preſent nature, there 
is little reaſon to ſuppoſe that you would do it 
in another. For, why ſhould you take to 
better employments only in a better world; 
there are better employments to be met with 
in this, if you had a reliſh for them? God 
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is to be met with every where; good men 
may be found out; wiſdom may be diſcern- 
ed in every thing, by reflection and culture. 
Were you in heaven itſelf, your ruling paſ- 
ſions would be with you: you would retain 
thoſe affections which you cheriſhed here. 
Now, your minds having contracted alove for 
trifles, they are become part of your habit and 
character; and change of place will not cauſe 
a change of principle, though it will fur- 
niſh the means of better executing previ- 
ouſly-conceived ſpiritual defires. 

« You ſpend your time, you ſey, very in- 
nocently.” But, not to obſerve that inno- 
cence 1s no compenſation for duties, there is 
a fallacy, I fear, in the very aſſertion, ariſing 
from the ſuppoſition, that, becauſe one day 
ſpent in trifles is allowable, therefore, a whole 
life ſpent ſo, is entitled to the ſame indulgence. 
But many things allowable in a certain de- 
gree, are extremely pernicious when they 
come to exceed it. Wine, in ſmall quan- 
tities, is harmleſs, ſometimes cordial; in 
greater, always inflammatory, and deſtruc- 
tive to the health of man. The ſame may 
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be affirmed of the pleaſures of the mind. I 


will not ſuppoſe them vicious in themſelves : 
I will not ſuppoſe, at preſent, that they miſ- 
employ your money, or diſtract your atten- 
tion from domeſtic affairs: yet, let them 
be ever ſo ſuited to your wealth and lei- 
ſure, and ever ſo proper when ſeldom taken, 
they may be ſo multiplied as to be very im- 
proper in the life of a moral being, and at 
laſt deſtructive of the very eſſence of moral 
life. By repeatedly winding them about 
your hearts, the threads which were light 
and trivial in their effect when ſingle, form 
a band, when collected together, as ſtrong 
as a cable, and tie you down beyond a 
poſſibility of eſcape. 

Inclinations, indeed, may change, and 
probably will : the love of buſineſs may 
ſucceed that of pleaſure; and the graver 
trifles, thoſe which are more volatile and gay : 
but where the foundation is good for nothing, 
the ſuperſtructure can never be worth much. 
Whoever is early poſſeſſed by the ſpirit of the 
world, can ſeldom be wholly emancipated : 
one fooliſh thing after another takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of our hearts, ſo that we become, at 

length, 
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length, abſolutely incapable of admitting 
piety, or any thing refined and ſpiritual. 
For, it is a certain truth, that as the iron is 
hardened more by the long continued ſtrokes 
of a Tmall hammer, than by a few ſlow- 
repeated and occaſional ones of the largeſt 
engine in the forge; ſo a man, by long 
habits and views of worldly things, may 
have his affections ſo ſenſualized, and his 
modes of thinking, formed by degrees, to 
a temper ſo utterly, repugnant with the 
ſpirit of religion, that he may be further re- 
moved from the kingdom of God, which 
conſiſts in an intire ſubjection of our hearts 
to his will, than many notorious violators 
of his moral laws. 

But, you ſay, ** God will not puniſh you 
for enjoying what he has actually given you 
to enjoy.” There is ſomething ſmart in the 
turn of this ſentiment ; but it contains a very 
filly obſervation. God delires to puniſh no 
man, „he is not willing that any ſhould 
periſh :" but he has eſtabliſhed a certain or- 
der in the courſe of nature; he has ordained | 
that conſequences ſhall inevitably follow their 
premiſes ; which, if men will not regard, 
they 
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they puniſh themſelves. Vou might as well 
ſay, God will not puniſh you for dancing up- 
on the field which is to find you ſuſtenance, 
inſtead of ploughing and ſowing it, in the 
proper ſeaſon: but famine will puniſh you, 
though he does not. So, if you cultivate not 
your mind, during the opportunity that is 
given you for improvement, but let it run 
wild with the weeds and follies of the world, 
you mult conſequently loſe thoſe virtues, 
which it was expected you ſhould raiſe and 
perfect, and which are eſſential to your ſup- 
port, both here and in the heavenly ſtate. 
For, it is eſpecially to be obſerved on this 
head, that the world, in which we now live, 
is a world of diſcipline. It is, therefore, a 
groſs error, to make it a world of ſenſual 
enjoyment. It is confounding the means 
with the end: for that which is moſt plea- 
ſant to us when we have attained the know- 
ledge thereof, requires the moſt labour and 
ſelf-denial in the learning. This is parti- 
cularly the caſe in all arts and ſciences : and 
is very beautifully obſerved in the book of 
Eccleſiaſticus, in the deſcription of the 
dawnings of wiſdom upon the mind of 


youth, At the firſt ſhe will walk with 
him 
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him by crooked ways, and bring fear and 
dread upon him, and torment him with her 
diſcipline, until ſhe may truſt his ſoul, and 
try him by her laws. Then will ſhe return 
the ſtraight way unto him, and comfort 
him, and ſhew him her ſecrets.” 

There is a regular progreſs, therefore, in- 
ſtituted by the father of all things, in mo- 
ral, as well as natural productions: the 
bloſſom muſt puſh forth the fruit ; the in- 
fant muſt precede the man ; the contemner 
of the world, the lover of virtue. We come 
here to prepare ourſelves for degrees of per- 
fection, as we can bear them: early diſci- 
pline ſhall fit us for philoſophy ; philoſophy 
ſhall teach us ſelf-denial; and then the ſe- 


vere and mortified baptiſt ſhall lead us on 


to the ſaviour of mankind. 

But, you fay further, that“ by following 
the track of the world, you infringe no po- 
ſitive law of morality ; and that it is hard 
to be cenſured for pleaſing yourſelves in 
things, which, if they are not poſitively al- 
lowed, are likewiſe not poſitively forbid- 
den.” The objection is plauſible, but the 
truth is this; that, though a trifling and 
ſen ſual 
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ſenſual life is not formally forbidden by any 
one precept, yet it is virtually forbidden 
by them all; being incompatible with the 
foundations of morality. 

A few reflections, upon any ſyſtem, would 
juſtify this obſervation. The decalogue 
1s the ſhorteſt, as well as the moſt com- 
prehenſive: and the apoſtle James hath 
taken the ſame courſe of reaſoning to 
confute a pretended religioniſt of his 
time, who claimed the merit of acknow- 
ledging its firſt commandment : Thou 
believeſt, ſays he, there is a God; thou 
doſt well: the devils alſo believe, and 
tremble. But wilt thou know, O vain 
man, that faith, without works, is dead ?” 
If thou believeſt not God, ſo as to love him, 
and loveſt him not, ſoas to prefer his com- 
munion to ſenſual or trifling amuſements, 
thou denieſt by thy life, what thou affirmeſt 
by thy profeſſions. 

To go on in like manner ; you, who are 
men of the world, ſay, that “ you do 
not worſhip idols.” You ſay, well: and, 
perhaps, there is no danger of it, as it is 
not the faſhion, But is there no darling 
and cheriſhed luſt which overſhadows God's 


glory 
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glory in your hearts? If wealth or pleaſure 
reign paramount there, they are idols to 
which you ſacrifice, as much as the revolt- 
ers of Iſrael did to Baal, while they with- 
draw your affections from the only God. 

You may not, indeed, ſwear, in common 
converſation, or commit perjury ina court of 
Juſtice. But do you not ſometimes uſe the 
name of God lightly ; or have you that pro- 
found reverence for it, as to bow your heart 
to the lowelt pitch whenever you pronounce 
it, and to conſider the relation in which 
you ſtand to him, and the duties to which it 
leads you ? If not, you take God's name in 
vain. 

You do not make the ſabbath, perhaps, 
a day of common labour. But do you real- 
ly make it, what it was intended to be, a 
day wholly ſet apart to God: is it conſe- 
crated to that uſe in your hearts : are you 
grieved when it is broken in upon by the 
inconſiderateneſs of others: is your whole 
family formed upon theſe principles ? It 
not, you weekly -tranſgreſs this command- 
ment of the Lord. 
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Vou may not openly inſult your parents. 
But do you honour them in all your actions: 
do you not grieve them by your neglett : 
do you prefer their company to the purſuit 
of your pleaſures; and watch them as care- 
fully in their declining years, as they. watched 
you in your helpleſs infancy ? 

You are ſure that you abhor the thoughts 
of commiting murder. But, would you ra- 
ther ſubmit to cenſure, or ridicule, than 
refuſe a challenge? If not, you prefer the 
praiſe of men to this poſitive prohibition of 
God. 

You would not be guilty, you ſay, of the 
act of adultery. But, do you not often, by 
your courſe of life, give way to freedoms 
which lead to it : do you not inflame your 
thoughts to an exceſs, ſometimes little ſhort 
of actual guilt ; ſo that the crime is rather 
forborne from motives of human prudence, 
than of reſpe& to the commands of God ? 

Probably, you do not ſteal out of any 
man's pocket. But, to ſay nothing of com- 
petition of intereſts, do you not often, in 
the courſe of a diflipated life, neglect the 
affairs of others for the ſake of your own 
pleaſures ? 

You 
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You would not bear falſe witneſs againſt 
your neighbour publicly in court. But do 
you not often do it in private companies, ei- 
ther through paſſion, or inconſiderateneſs, 
or the vanity of enlivening or leading con- 
verſation ? 

As for the laſt commandment, „ thou 
ſhalt not covet,” having reſpect to the tran- 
ſactions of the heart, it will not bear thoſe 
ſuppolitions, which will apply to the for- 
mer: but every man, not ſtrictly guarded by 
religion, knows that he hath broken it con- 
tinually ; and the greater part of mankind, 
every day they live in the world. 

And now let him, who ſquares his ac- 
tions by the faſhions of the world, decide 
for himſelf, with what exaQtneſs he per- 
forms his duty as a moral being. 

But, in the laſt place, you are chriſtians. 
As ſuch, your thoughts, your words, your 
actions, are to be regulated only by the word 
of God. Caſt your eyes, therefore, upon the 
new Teſtament, and ſee the model that is 
chalked out for you there. See, if worldly 
intereſt or difſipation, ſuch as you are en- 
gaged in, agree with the views or the ſeve- 
rity of the chriſtian warfare. You will find 
there, that you are not ſent into this world 
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to trifle away fifty or ſixty years, or to ſpend 
them in the moſt pleaſant manner you can 
deviſe for yourſelves, but to ** make your 
calling and election ſure” by proper employ- 
ments. You have your conſcience to in- 
form, your paſſions to ſubdue, your affec- 
tions to regulate, your children to teach, 


your dependents to influence, the ſick to 
viſit, and the dejected to comfort. You 


are to pray continually, that “ you enter 
not into temptation:“ you are to work 
out your ſalvation with fear and trembling :” 
you are to cultivate habits of piety, reſigna- 
tion to the will of God, humility, charity, 
and the love of enemies. Theſe are only 
to be learned by contemplating the examples 
of Chriſt and his apoſtles; certainly not by 
conforming yourſelves to the follies and 
faſhions of the world. 

Here we are told, that the love of God is 
to be the ruling paſſion of every chriſtian. 
But, how is this conſiſtent with the love of 
the world; for the word of God faith, “ if 
any man love the world, the love of the fa- 
ther is not in him?” And, ſuppoſing this 
to be meant primarily of the idolatrous 

cuſtoms 
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cuſtoms prevailing in the ancient world, 
are thoſe of the modern world more likely 
to form us to the love of God? What do 
we commonly meet with there, but detrac- 
tion, and oſtentation, and falſe glory: at 
the beſt, a trifling ſpirit, a love of indul- 
gence, and an attention to animal pleaſure ? 
Muſt not theſe things divide our hearts, if 
they do not corrupt them? Mutt they not 
formalize our religious duties, ſo that we 
ſhall make no active and ſpirited progreſs in 
them ? Nay, muſt they not prevent, or limit, 
the only thing that can make us religious ; 
the communications of the bleſſed ſpirit of 
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God ? 
Laſtly, the chriſtian muſt remember what | 
is due to himſelf. His character, is a cha- 1 


racter of dignity. It cannot be lowered to 
the little views of this world, without great- 
ly diminiſhing its luſtre. He is * a light 
which cannot be hid,” and muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be engaged in ſpiritualizing his af- 
fections, and preparing himſelf for the glories 
he has in view. What ſhall we ſay then of | 
2 candidate for the favour of God, under i 
the golps! diſpenſation, ſolemnly dedicated i 
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to his ſervice, and ſhortly going to appear 
before him, who ſhall be paſſionately defirous 
of, and ill clinging to ſuch wretched trifles, 
as a merely moral man would tread* under 
his feet? | 

Say, then, chriſtians, what you will be; 
men of this world, or the other; you can- 


not ſerve God and mammon:“ your ruling 


principle, your leading thoughts will follow 
cloſe afier your affections, be they where 
they may. If you expect to be companions 
with Jeſus hereafter, you muſt be ſo here. 
You muſt be often at your prayers, both at 
home and in the public congregation ; con- 
ſtant in reading and thinking of the word of 
God. Theloveof God muſt be in your hearts; 
infinitely more to you than any thing in this 
world, though ever ſo refined, and pleaſing, 
and valuable. There is no other way of 
going to heaven than that which St. Paul 
here points out: you muſt cultivate the 
ſpirit of the goſpel, and “ count all things 
but dung, that you may win Chriſt.“ 
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CONSIDERATFTIONS 


PLURALITIES 


Tur queſtion concerning pluralities, pro- 
perly ſtated, I think is briefly this :—Whe- 
ther a clerk, without any private fortune, 
may conſcientiouſly be inducted into the 
rights, and enjoy the profits of two ſeparate 
benefices, of value ſufficient to maintain 
their reſpective incumbents ; one of which 
only he can ſerve perſonally, and muſt have 
the other taken care of by his proxy ; him- 
ſelf giving it only an occaſional attendance, 
which muſt be taken out of his other cure, 
and as much perſonal application and hoſpi- 
tality 


19 


tality deducted from that, as is beſtowed 
upon his laſt received benefice ? 

As to a clerk's holding two adjoining be- 
nefices, ſo moderately endowed, as to afford 
only a really competent maintenance, which, 
through the deficiency of his private for- 
tune, he ſtands in need of; and his health 
and other abilities are ſuch, that by an ex- 
traordinary exertion he can perſonally at- 
tend both the public and private calls of his 
reſpective cures; there can be no doubt, I 
think, with ſober people, of the propriety 
of his ſo doing, though, there may be great 
blame in the government under which he 
lives, for permitting ſuch a caſe to be ſup- 
poſed. 

This is the ſtate of the queſtion, if I 
rightly underſtand it; and, I muſt fairly 
confeſs, that it hath had its ſupports on 
both fides, from learned and good men ; but, 
to my apprehenſion, the affirmative of the 
caſe hath been more indebted to the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of its friends, than to the 
juſtice or expediency of their cauſe. 

Learning, however, may miſlead by amuſ- 
ing the imagination ; but it can never de- 
cide 
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cide a caſe like this, which depends upon 
reaſon, not reaſoning ; that is, ſolely upon 
matters of fact and practice. I will endea- 
vour, therefore, as much as may be, to keep 
the learned arguments out of ſight, and try 
it by the rules of common ſenſe and mora- 
lity. I ſhall not, at preſent, even produce 
the ſcriptures which prove the neceſſity of 
perſonal labour in the clergy : they are to be 
met with in biſhop Burnet on the Paſtoral 
Care, and, doubtleſs, in many other books : 
and, indeed, the beſt expoſition of them 
is, to prove non-reſidence to be in itſelf an 
abuſe in the nature of things; and, there- 


fore, abſurd, unreaſonable, and contrary to 


common ſenſe. 

I will now, therefore, proceed upon this 
ground; and common ſenſe will direct us to 
inquire, what is the end of the miniſterial 
employment, for there is the ſtreſs of the 
queſtion, and there I ſuſpect all the fallacy 
lies. 

But we will, firſt, conſider employ- 
ments in general. No ofhce, but by cor- 
ruption, exiſts for the benefit only, or even 
chiefly, of the man who fills it. A king, a 
prince, a peer, a gentleman ; a counſellor, 


a phy- 
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a phyſician, a divine; a ſhop-keeper, a far- 
mer, and a day labourer, are all links of one 
great chain, connected with, and dependent 
upon, the public-good. The nature, there- 
fore, of every othce, implies perſonal ſervice 
for perſonal emoluments. And though, in 
ſome caſes, the indulgence of the public hath 
been ſuch, owing to the luxury and diſſipa- 
tion of the times, that an office is permitted 
to be held by deputy ;* yet it was certainly 
intended, 


* This reminds me of a ſtory once current at Cambridge, 
and vouched for as a fact. The gardener of col- 
lege being dead, the porter applied to the maſter for his 
place, who told him, that he had enough to do in his proper 
buſineſs, and alſo, that he was ignorant of the ſcience 
of gardening. The fellow replied, « Ay, maſter ! but thirty 
pounds a-year is a very pretty thing; and beſides, I could 
deputize a little.” He was diſmiſſed, however, for the 
preſent, with a denial of his ſuit, but wondered on being 
ſent for into the lodge a few days after, and accoſted by 
the maſter with,. John! I ſent for you to let you know 
that there is a ſcholarſhip vacant : it is twenty pounds a- 
year in caſh, and commons ; a very pretty thing ; and will 
be examined for in the combination- room this morning at 
eleven o'clock. You will not fail to be there.” © Ay, 
maſter ! ſays John, but I dont underſtand a word of greek 
or latin: what can I do in this buſineſs ?—«< Why, John, 
I cannot fay that you can do a great deal; but you know 
you can deputize a little,” 


( 38 ) 
intended, at its inſtitution, to be ſerved by 
perſonal application only, with ſuch other 
aſſiſtance as might be requiſite ; at leaſt, as 


long as health and ſtrength would permit. 


Nay, the very idea of pluralities in offices 
under the fame department in the ſtate, is 
yet, in ſeveral cafes, conſidered as abſurd. 
What ſhould we fay, if we were to read 
the following article in the public prints ? 
« Yeſterday a diſpenſation paſted the ſeals, 
* to enable the honourable a 
% younger ſon of the earl of —, to 
© hold his majeſty's ſhip the Superb, of 
« which he is captain, along with his ma- 
« jeſty's ſhip the Thunderer, vacant by the 
« death of captain = —, who dled at 
% Bath laſt week, where he had reſided for 
e twenty years, and who was reckoned one 
of the greateſt pluraliſts in the naval de- 
e partment in England; being, at the 
« time of his death, captain of two of his 
* majeſty's ſhips of war of 70 guns each, 
« a frigate of 36, a ſloop, a tender at Wool- 
„ wich, a bomb-ketch, a fire-ſhip, a hoy, 
* and a cock-boat.” 
« N.B. Mr. Votewell Smallworth, of 
% the borough of , and great- 
* nephew 
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« nephew of Mr. Alderman Smallworth, 
e it is ſaid, will be appointed curate of the 
« Thunderer.“ 

There is ſomething you will confeſs ridicu- 
lous in this ſuppoſ:d paragraph; and what is 
more, the ridicule does not, as in moſt caſes, 
flow from the adjuncts, but from the nature of 
the thing. It ariſes from ſuch a purblind and 
limited creature as man, affecting, like a ſu- 
perior being, a providence and care beyond 
the little lines of his locality ; which can- 
not but end in contempt of the undertaker, 
and confuſion in the undertaking. 3 

Indeed, I am aſhamed to obſerve that the 
public eye, as yet, judges with a ſtrictneſs 
and ſeverity where their perſonal ſafety or 
their property is affected, that has been for 
many ages relaxed, where only their ſouls 
have been concerned. Captains commiſſi- 
ons in the land- ſervice though no examina- 
tion is required of ability in that ſervice, and 
though the commiſſion is generally ſold, and 
though he is only one officer out of three, 
who have the care of a company, ) are not al- 
lowed to be held by a deputy or curate; 
perſonal ſervice is expected. 

But 
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But, indeed, it is the ſame if we caſt our 
eye o nany offices of the ſtate; two offices in 
the ſame department are very rarely allowed 
to be united. Of his Majeſty, it becomes 
me to ſay nothing, though he is ſomewhat 
of a pluraliſt ; but, the people of this country 
would fay ſomething, if he did not reſide up- 
on his engliſh cure. Of the houſe of lords 
I cannot ſay a great deal; for they, by anci- 
ent privilege, areſuppoſed to underſtand, what 
it impoſſible for them to hear or ſee, and 
do vote accordingly by proxy: but, the 
whole houſe of commons are bound to per- 
ſonal ſervice ; and the office of ſpeaker of 
each houſe is a ſervice ſo very perſonal, that 
any illneſs continued, obliges an abſolute 
reſignation. The lord chancellor, the maſ- 
ter of the rolls, the twelve judges, the attor- 
ney and ſolicitor general, are all bound to 
perſonal ſervice: ambaſſadors and envoys 
to foreign courts, admirals and commodores, 
the lords commiſhoners of the admiralty, 
the lords of trade, the commſſioners of ex- 
ciſe, and all the numerous officers of that 
board, are all held by ſingle perſons, and 
bound to perſonal ſervice. Nay, I have not 
heard 
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Heard that in the merely honorary offices of 
lords, or ladies of the bed- chamber ; or gen- 
tlemen of the privy-chamber, or the band 
of gentlemen penſioners, or yeomen of the 
guard, or pages about the court, that any 
one perſon was allowed to hold two offices 
in his own department, and have one of 
them ſupplied by a curate or deputy, only 
that he might receive the ſettled ſtipend of 
both. 

If we turn our view from ſtate-employ- 
ments to more private truſts, where the pa- 
trons are either corporate bodies or indivi- 
duals, the end of offices are moſt ſtrictly at- 
tended to. I will inſtance in ſchoolmaſters, 
phyſicians, counſellors, and ſtewards. What 
would the public ſay if the maſterſhip of 
Eton was united, as a compliment, to that of 
Weſtminſter; and Dr. was allowed to 
ſerve the one himſelf, and ſupply the other 
by a deputy? Nay, what would the elec- 
tors ſay, if the maſter of the grammar-ſchool 
at L , was to leave his proper office to 
the care of a ſubſtitute, ſome young man 
Juſt come from the univerſity ; and ſet up 


another ſchool at D-—, by invitation from 
the 
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the inhabitants; and ſhould reſide there, 
under a notion that within ſo very moderate 
a diſtance, he would take all poſſible care 
and ſuperintendence of his former ſcholars? 
And yet the diſtance of theſe towns is fifteen 
miles ſhort of the length of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical tether. 

Again; what ſhould we fay, if Dr. H 
was elected by his reſpective patrons, phyſi- 
cian to the Weſtminſter-Infirmary, and other 
hoſpitals within thediſtance of forty-five miles 
of each other; and was to officiate at one of 
them himſelf, and ſend Dr.— or Dr. Sangra- 
do to the other? Or, what, if Dr. F—, was 
appointed by the college of phyſicians to take 


care of the bodily health of the people of 


C ; and inſtead of ſuperintending his 
Cure, as he has already ſo much to do in Lon- 
don, (and being fellow of the venerable ſo- 
ciety in Warwick-lane, he ſhould be entitled 
to a diſpenſation,) he was to appoint Dr. 
G „who lives upon the ſpot, to be his 
curate, and deduct eighteen ſhillings and 
ſix-pence out of every guinea received for at- 
tendance, though he never ſo much as ſaw 
one of his C—— patients, or employed any 
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of the profits of theſe deductions, with which 
he was endowed by his patrons, to the re- 
lief of their wants, by broths and medicines, 
which was one of the reaſons for which he 
received them. | | 

Let us now turn our eye to the law. I 
retain Mr. D for my ſtanding counſel 
by a very conſiderable annual fee, and he as 
regularly ſends his curate, ſome hopeful 
young counſellor juſt called to the bar, to 
plead any cauſe for me in Weſtminſter-hall, 
in which I may happen to be engaged. You 
will hardly, I preſume, adviſe me to retain 
him another year, after being invariably 
treated in this manner. So that deputizing 
will not be allowed in this department. 

How is it then in the laſt cafe I mention- 
ed? My good neighbour, lord » has 
two large eſtates, with four hundred te- 
nants on each, and juſt within the diſtance of 
forty-five miles from one another ; many of 
theſe tenants being cottagers, and ſeveral of 
them very poor farmers and liable to break, 
muſt be obſerved daily, and viſited weekly; 
their ſtock muſt be examined, and their 
rent ſecured; or elſe my lord muſt abide by 
- | the 
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the loſs. He very prudently chuſes a ſtew- 
ard for each eſtate, {ſkilful in accounts, ſaga- 
cious, active, and of the beſt moral character 
of any that he can hear of, and charges them 
to reſide conſtantly upon the ſpot, and to be 
very watchful, that, in ſo hazardous an ems 
ployment, no damage enſue. And as the 
labour is ſo great, and the atteution ſo con- 


ſtant, and the prudence ſo exact, which are 


required in theſe ſtewardſhips, upon which 
the incomeof his eſtate depends, he gives a 
ſalary of three hundred pounds a year to each, 
for the exerciſe and encouragement of thoſe 
qualities. One ſteward dies, and the other 
takes his horſe the moment he hears of it, 
and rides away for 
expecting that his lord will give him the ſa- 

lary of both, and let him put in ſome de- 
puty, of good character likewiſe, for ſixty 
guineas a year, whom he will occaſionally 
viſit, and ſee that he does his duty ; for he had 
ſerved his maſter very faithfully, and his 
lord had, in return, always expreſſed a great 
regard for him ; and, as a particular inſtance 
of it, had told him, of his own accord, to 
ſend his eldeſt ſon to the univerſity, and that 
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he would give the two livings upon thoſe 
eſtates, of which alſo he is the patron, to 
the young man, as ſoon as they dropped, if 
he was capable of taking prieſt's orders. But 
his lordſhip's anſwer to his ſteward's preſent 
requeſt is ſomething different from what the 
good man expected. Theſe eſtates re- 
% quire the utmoſt attention, and are of the 
«« greateſt. conſequence tome, and, therefore, 
muſt be reſided upon by principals ; The 
great ſalary TI allow, is for that ſervice and 
«© encouragement. How can I depend upon 
e the man, whom my ſteward may chuſe, 
« as I can upon the ſteward I chuſe myſelf? 
« My tenants likewiſe will not pay him that 
« reſpect and attention; his ſuperinten- 
t dance at ſuch a diſtance will not prevent 
% many inconveniences I foreſee; beſides'— 
My lord, I humbly hope your lordſhip will 


confider how long, and how faithfully, I have 
ſerved you, and my ſon has been a great ex- 


penſe to me at the univerſity; — Well 
I believe you have always been a very ho- 
« neſt man, and your ſon is a very good 
lad; he is preparing for orders; I will 
e therefore, ſpeak to lord —, on thurſday 
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re at the levee, and get him preſented to the 
« donative of ———, in addition to thoſe 
*« two livings I have already promiſed him 
© on your account.” Heaven bleſs your 
lordſhip, for your lordſhip's wonderful gene- 
roſity, and goodneſs to me and my poor fa- 
mily ! 

We have now taken a pretty extenſive, 
and ſufficient view of the nature and prac- 
tice of offices in general; and may come, I 
think, to this concluſion, that the man muſt 
be found for the office, not the office for the 
man ; as they are invariably inſtituted for 
a particular end, and the falaries only at- 
tached to them for the more ready accom- 
pliſhment of the buſineſs annexed to them : 
if, therefore, the end of the office, be it ſpi- 
ritual, or temporal, is not anſwered, the 
office is not executed. Now the minifte- 
rial office was inſtituted for the following 
ends; firſt, to declare the terms of the goſ- 
pel to the ignorant ; and, ſecondly, to en- 
force them upon the vicious and inattentive, 
And if theſe ends are clearly kept in view, 
there will be no great fear of our making 
any miſtake in this queſtion. 
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It hath been already ſhewn of offices in 
general, that there was more dependence 
upon their being properly executed by a prin- 
cipal, than by a deputy. It now remains to 
be confidered, whether the miniſterial office 
is of ſo fingular a nature, either in its origi- 
nal appointment, or its ſubſequent uſe, as 
to be as properly ſerved by a deputy, as the 
man who has ſolemnly undertaken it, and is 
perſonally anſwerable for it. 

We will, therefore, take an hiſtorical 
view of the ends of the miniſterial office in 
its earlieſt and following application. Theſe 
ends of publiſhing and enforcing the goſpel, 
were, at firſt, beſt anſwered by ſending a few 
plain unlettered men, endowed with miracu- 
lous powers, to wander over the ſeveral coun- 
tries of the then known world, and ſcatter, 
as they went, the word of the living God. 
Our ſaviour, therefore, ſelected the apoſtles 
for this purpoſe, and gave them a charge, 
moſt clear in its commands, and compre- 
henſive in its nature, Feed my ſheep.” 
This ſurely was a perſonal charge. Nay, fo 
far the miniſterial office muſt needs be per- 
ſonal ; for no one of the apoſtles, only ſup- 

poſing 
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poſing them to have common ſenſe, would 
covet the labours of his brother apoſtle, or 
the watchings, the wearineſs, the ſtripes, 
the impriſonments, the deaths, with which 
only it was endowed. At leaſt, if any man 
had been ſo mad as to have deſired the addi- - 
tion of his brother's office to his own, he 
would have been a little puzzled to have 
found a curate to have executed it. But, 
when the chriſtian principles, difſeminated 
by the apoſtles, were become general in many 
countries of the world, it was found neceſ- 
ſary for the church to take a new form, 
more ſuitable to its fixed and ſtationary ſitu- 
ation. Kingdoms were divided into diſtricts ; 
of which, the larger were calied dioceſes, 
and governed by a biſhop ; and the ſmaller 
and ſubordinate ones were called pariſhes, 
each under the direction of a miniſter. It is 
with theſe latter I have only to do at preſent; 
and their office was to baptize ; to adminiſ- 
ter the Lord's ſupper; to preſide in the re- 
ligious aſſemblies; to pray in behalf of the 
people ; to be a conſtant watch over their 
manners; to inſtruct, to rebuke, to exhort, 

both publicly, and from houſe to houſe, 
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within the diſtrict aſſigned him; to com- 
fort the afflicted ; to aſſiſt the penitent; and 
to reject the obſtinate and irreclaimable of- 
fender. And the people, in conſideration 
of the various benefits accruing to them from 
the perſonal labours of their paſtor, and that 
he might not be diſtracted in his miniſteri- 
al vocation by ſecular cares and projects, 
made a collection among themſelves, when 
they met in public worſhip, for the main- 
tenance and ſupport of their miniſter, among 
other eccleſiaſtical purpoſes. * 

Much, indeed, it behoved them to pro- 
vide a competency for the man who was la- 
bouring continually for their ſervice, for the 
labourer is worthy of his hire; and theſe ſpi- 
ritual offices, with ſuch various turns and tem- 
pers as every man had to deal with, required 
the continual and greateſt exertion of pru- 
dence and diligence in the ſacerdotal voca- 
tion. No prieſt, therefore, yet coveted the 


Care 


tl * Bingham obſerves, that the oblations of every pariſh 
| were thrown into a common purſe, and diſtributed at the 
diſcretion of the biſhop of the dioceſe, whole curates the 

prieſts appear to have been; ſo that engroſſing of pariſhes, 


for the ſake of the oblations, was impoſſible in theſe ear- 
ly times, 
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care of two pariſhes, while the ends were 
viſible for which they were inſtituted; the 
labour of the office being too great to induce 
any, except the conſcientious, to undergo it, 
and the profits too caſual, and too ſmall, to 


induce the worldling to ſubmit to its re- 


ſtraints. Nevertheleſs, even in thoſe times, 
when the paſtoral care was eſteemed moſt 
perſonal, they had aſſiſtants in their cures, 
ſome of which were very large ; but what I 
mean is, that they never thought of taking 
pariſhes to reap a revenue out of the collec- 
tions of the people, while other prieſts 
were to have the care of them : nor were the 
people indeed very likely to have conſented 
to it, whilethey paid their own miniſters, if 
ſuch an attempt had been made. 

But, on the donation of Conſtantine, and 
other ſubſequent endowments by lands and 
tythes, when there was a revenue attached 
to every cure, and oftentimes of competent 
value, 'the weſtern church declined in pu- 
rity of praQtice, as ſhe began to decline in 
purity of doctrine. The change was ex- 
tremely natural ; for the end of the miniſte- 


rial employment being forgotten, both by 
| prieſt 
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prieſt and people, and the ſtipend being ren- 
dered permanent by law, like any other eſ- 
tate, with certain legal or canonical duties, 
as burdens annexed, it was no wonder if, 
in ſuch a general corruption of manners, the 
prieſt ſhould go no further in his duty than 
thoſe offices to which he was compelled, and 
the people ſhould be, as willingly contented 
with them. The ſcriptures, therefore, were, 
by unanimous conſent, laid aſide; the prieſts 
faid maſs in a language the people did not 
underſtand ; and, by their ignorance, eſta- 
bliſhed their own authority to ſuch a degree, 
that all ſalvation ſeemed rather to flow from 
theſe diſpenſers of their ſeven ſacraments, 
than from the humble and laborious duties 
of an holy life. 

Now theſe canonical offices requiring nei- 
ther an extraordinary degree of piety, pru- 
dence, or learning, any prieſt, who was re- 
gularly ordained, could diſcharge them as 
well as Eraſmus, or Roger Bacon himſelf. 
And as the pope's diſpenſation was univer- 
fally allowed to ſuperſede both our ſaviour's 
firſt commiſſion to his apoſtles, and the ſub- 
ſequent canons of the church, the natural 

conſequence 
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conſequence was, that fo gainful a practice 


to theapoſtolic chamber, as the fale of them, 
would be encouraged; and theſe ecclefiaſtical 
eſtates, in courſe of time, would be enjoyed on 
the ſame footing as other eſtates, provided the 
holder of them took care, either by himſelf 


or deputy, to have the canonical duties ful- 
filled. Hence, the churchof Rome permitted 
her Italian prieſts, in particular, to hold be- 
nefices which they never ſaw ; andall, indeed, 
as many as they could get, provided they 
paid for their diſpenſations. It is well known, 
that at the reformation in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, ſome prieſts held, five, fix, ſeven ; and 
one, in the dioceſe of Lincoln, held nine 
benefices. | 

Theſe praQtices, however, giving great 
offence, the pope found it neceſſary for the 
credit of his ſee, to correct them, and as 
the corruptions of his church hadalreadyloſt 
him a conſiderable part of his influence in 
chriſtendom, he did reform themin the coun- 
cil of Trent. The church of Rome, there- 
fore, corrupt as it is in pointof doctrine, per- 
mits only one benefice to be held by one prieſt, 
agreeably to ancient cuſtom; except in ſome 


very 
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very particular inſtances, where the pope per- 
ſonally interferes. I think it is an aſſertion 
of biſhop Burnet's, that no chriſtian church 
in the world permits the contrary at this 
day, except our own. With us, as I ſaid 
before, theſe practices gave great offence 
under the popiſh regimen, and many good 
men called aloud for redreſs of this enormity, 
among others, at the reformation. Butour 
reformation was but partially carried on : 
Henry the eighth was very willing to aboliſh 
the pope's power, but only by ſuch means, 
and ſo far, as would ſecure his own. - The 
abbey-lands, therefore, and many of the 
tythes, of which the abbeys had deſpoiled 
the pariſhes, he gave to the nobility : and 
to them alſo he granted the power, in con- 
junction with himſelf, (which formerly the 
pope alone had enjoyed in this kingdom,) 
of giving the privilege or title to diſpenſa- 
tions for the holding of two livings. But 
why the liberty ſhould be reſtrained to two, 
I fee no reaſon : for, if perſonal attendance 
was neceſſary, as by the inſtitution of Chriſt, 
(feed my ſheep,) and the practice of the a- 
poſtles and firſt chriſtians it manifeſtlywas, a 


prieſt 
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prieſt could no more tend and take care of 
two ſeparate and diſtant flocks, than he 
could five, fix, ſeven, or nine! 
Upon this act, permitting pluralities in 
certain caſes, and reſtraining them in others, 
I forbear to make ſtudied remarks : not, that 
it lies not ſufficiently open, in every part, to 
very ſevere ones, but I conceive that I al- 
ready ſtand upon ſuch firm ground, as to 
make other little advantages of ſituation un- 
neceſſary. For, if Henry the eighth had pro- 
cured a law, that all the livings in England 
might have been held by one man, it would 
certainly have given legality to his title, but 
not in the leaſt have ſanctified the uſe; or 
made it one whit the more conformable to. 
our ſaviour's appointment, and the ancient 
practice of the church. Now, I conceive 
that every paſtor is, by Chriſt's appoint- 
ment, perſonally to labour and attend the 
ſheep committed to his care; to know 
them, and to be known of them; to be al- 
ways reſident among them; to watch dili- 
gently for their welfare; to embrace the 
moment of opportunity ; to ſpend himſelf, 
and be ſpent in their ſervice. If he were, 


therefore, 
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therefore, the moſt learned man alive, I ſee 
not how he can be indulged with the reve- 
nue and care of two pariſhes, unleſs his 
learning were ſuch as to enable him to at- 
tend them both at the fame time; which I 
am afraid would hardly be effected by being 
chaplain either to the king's or the queen's 
majeſty, or a duke, or a marquiſs, or an 
earl, or a viſcount, or a baron, or a biſhop, 
or a judge, or the chancellor, or his honour 
the maſter of the rolls; and perhaps till 
leſs by being the ſon or the brother, though 
ever ſo fairly born in wedlock, of a tempo- 
ral lord, or a knight. 

But, if it is ſtill inſiſted on, that men of 
quality and learning in the univerſity are, by 
their ſingular piety, and uncommonly ſtudi- 
ous application of the great abilities which 
God hath given them, likely to ſuperintend 
two pariſhes, better than a plain man can 
one. This is a point I would not preſume 
to diſpute with thoſe who muſt know the 
great and the learned world ſo much better 
than I can pretend to do, and fo I ſhall raiſe 
no argument on this head; or elſe it were 


not difficult to ſhew, that the near relations, 
or 
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or domeſtic chaplains of noblemen, are not, 
as ſuch, the beſt qualified for the dutics of 
a parochial cure. It is ſufficient that theſe 
perſonal privileges are contrary to the origi- 
nal appointment of our ſaviour, who made 
no exceptions, that ever I heard of, in fa- 
vour of the men of quality of his — 


and, as to what he would have done for the 


doors and bachelors in divinity, or the 
doctors and bachelors of civil law, gra- 
duate in the univerſities, I cannot at preſent 
poſſibly divine, as the univerſities were not 
then founded. 

There is one plea, however, in favour of 
pluralities, which is founded upon this actof 
Henry the eighth ; and, as it is the ſtrongeſt 
which ever offered itſelf to me, after much 
conſideration upon the ſubject, it is but fair 
to produce it here, and give it its due conſi- 
deration. It may be ſurmiſed, that the di- 
viſion of pariſhes, being an arbitrary diſtinc- 
tion, and the creature of civil power, the 
manner in which they are to be held may be 
dictated by the ſame power, and properly 
and conſcientiouſly ſubmitted to by every 

individual 
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individual, who is called to the care of 
them under that power. 

But, this is more ſpecious, than ſolid ; for, 
in this remark ſeveral things are taken for 
granted, which ought not to be admitted; 
and, moreover, even ſuppoſing ſuch premiſes 
juſt, the inſerence from them would not ſol- 
low. For, if the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers 
are diſtinct things; the one flowing from the 
ſtate, the other from Jeſus Chriſt; the one 
limited by the ſtatute- book only, the other 
by the goſpel alſo; no inference can be 
drawn of ſubmiſſion that does not ſuit both 
codes as well as one. And, if the miniſterial 
office was perſonal in its inſtitution, (feed 
my ſheep,) the ſubſequent inſtitution of pa- 
riſhes could only methodize and regulate ; 
it could not certainly contradict the original 
appointment of perſonal labour in the clergy. 
The truth is, it did only direct that the 
ſheep of Chriſt, in ſuch a fold, ſhould be 
fed, for the fake of order, by one man, who 
was to beſtow, ſingly and excluſively, that 
perſonal labour to which he was bound by 
his general profeſſion. Such a ſhepherd, 
therefore, undertaking the care of an addi- 

tional 
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tional flock at a conſiderable diſtance from 
that, to which he was firſt appointed, (both 
of which he cannot take a perſonal care of,) 
and this only for the ſake of a revenue, is 
ſcandalous ; and, be it for what reaſon it will, 
is an abſurdity in itſelf, and that which no 
law upon earth can make otherwiſe. It 
looks more like entertaining an affection for 
their fleeces, than any care of the flock, and 
a conſcientious fulfilment of the truſt re- 
poſed in him by the great ſhepherd of ſouls. 
As long, therefore, as we read the charge of 
our great maſter when he founded his 
church, ** feed my ſheep,” and not “ ſhear 
my ſheep ;” ſo long muſt we make the 
guarding and faving of ſouls the chief end of 
our taking any parochial cure. At leaſt, if 
we take ſuch cure, only to hold it for the 
ſake of a revenue, and leave the ſole care of 
it to an hireling, we viſibly flight the com- 
mands of our maſter, who will one day exa- 
mine us on this ſubject, in a court, where 
the act of Henry the eighth upon the 
throne, with the lords temporal and ſpi- 
ritual, and the commons of England united, 
will be a poor plea for our ſubducting, for 
C c private 
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private purpoſes, that revenue which ſhould 
have maintained and ſupported upon the ſpot 
a true and faithful ſhepherd. 

But, we know alſo, that pluralities were 
not an original law of this, or of any other, 
church or ſtate; and that they are acknow- 
ledged to be a corruption. The firſt time 
we ever hear of them is in the fourth gene- 
ral council of Chalcedon, which was held 
in the fifth century, where they are ſpoken 
of with proper deteſtation. Nor do they 
appear to be otherwiſe ſpoken of by the ca- 
nons of the church in the moſt corrupt 
councils of the moſt corrupt ages, even thoſe 
of Lateran, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries ; although it was from the provi- 
ſion which cenſures thoſe very practices, that 
the article of diſpenſations was extracted by 
the canoniſts of the church of Rome, and 
which was the foundation of our act of 
Henry the eighth, in favour of his“ ſub- 
limes et literatas perſonas.” * 

All I would obſerve further upon this 
head is, that pluralities are contrary to the 

nature 


* The words of the canon of the fourth council of 
Lateran, containing the exception to its general tenor. 
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nature of offices in general, and to the chriſ- 
tian office of a miniſter in particular: that 
they are a corruption introduced in the worſt 
times; a corruption, which even the church 
of Rome, from whence we took it, doth 
not now tolerate;* and which, therefore, 
I conceive not to be fitting for our own 
reformed church to allow, or any conſcien- 
tious miniſter in it to accept. 

But now, perhaps, it may be urged, that 
I am too ſevere in this matter ; that no man 
in taking another living, propoſes to have the 
pariſh and people forfaken : nay, it is pro- 
poſed to put in a curate whom the biſhop 
of the dioceſe approves, and one who may 
probably be as learned, and pious, and pru- 
dent, and in all reſpects as fit to take care of 
them as his principal. 

On this head I ſhall firſt obſerve, that 
every man who takes another living, does 
not intend to keep a reſident curate : for, 
taking it for the purpoſe of a revenue, and 


often not being emulous of the charaQer / 
an apoſtle, he gets a curate at the moſt mo- 
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derate price; and, as half a curate is cheaper 
than a whole one, the pariſhioners are 
forced to be contented with that provi- 
ſion which is made for them. But on this 
I ſhall not inſiſt, though it is a much more 
common caſe than a good man is willing to 
ſuppoſe: and, what is worſe, it is generally 
practiſed in ſmall villages, where a reſident 
paſtor would be more attended to, and do 
more good than he is able to do in a rich and 
populous town, in the miaſt of a corrupt 
and conceited people, with all his utmoſt 
exertions. 

We will ſuppoſe, however, that our rector 
of two pariſhes is a generous and good man 
to the beſt of his ability; that he does his 
utmoſt to ſerve the cure where he relides, 
and gives a bountiful ſalary for the due care 
of the other. But how can he be any ways 
certain that he ſhall get a man who is ei- 
ther able or willing to do the duty of a pariſh- 
prieſt : he may, indeed, get a young gentle- 
man from one of the univerſities, who has 
taken a very creditable degree, and conle- 
quently comes highly recommended, and who 
preaches, and reads prayers, tolerably well ; 

that 


en 


that is, performs all the public functions of 
the pariſh, according as the law direas, 
But how few young men will he be able to 
get, who prefer the character of a ſervant 
of Jeſus Chriſt, to that of a ſmart and ac- 
compliſhed young gentleman ; who will re- 
preſs the very approaches to vice by the ſe- 
verity of his own behaviour; who will in- 
ſtruct, exhort, rebuke, with all authority ; 
and who will conſider himſelf as perſonally 
intereſted in the conduct of every man within 


his diſtrict, ſo as to do his utmoſt, by al- 


Jurement or reproof, to bring them under 
the yoke of the goſpel. 

The duty of a pariſh-prieſt, eſpecially in a 
country village, where the ſmall number of 
his pariſhioners make it practicable, and their 
ſimplicity of character makes them naturally 
pliant to authority, is, to be a kind of father, 
as well as caſuiſt, to his whole flock ; to be 
perſonally acquainted with them all ; to vi- 
ſit them at their houſes ; to confer with 
them upon their ſpiritual welfare; to put 
pious treatiſes into their hands; to lead 
them to the ſacrament early, as a part of 
chriſtian education; to warn the unruly ; 
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to confirm the weak; in ſhort, to watch 
diligently that no ſoul be loſt within the 
precinct committed to him, through his 
nezligence or ivattention. Can a ſubſtitute 
be found who will attempt this in the pre- 
ſent diſſipated ſtate of eccleſiaſtical notions : 
or, if he ſhould attempt it, would he be as 
likely to ſucc-ed as a principal? Surely, 
not; for ſome parts of this duty are not fo 
eaſily effected: there needs, perhaps, ſome 
of the glare of worldly appearance; and he 
would not have the ſame authority to bear 
him out, though he had ten times greater 
abilities to conduct him. Conſcience alſo 
would be ſuggeſting ſomewhat of theſe mat- 
ters to a principal, upon whom the truſt 
perſonally lies, eſpecially as his years in- 
creaſe, and opportunities offer : but a young, 
and perhaps newly-ordained, ſubſtitute, (and 
he probably changed every two or three 
years,) who might be a very proper perſon 
for an afliſtant-curate, under the eye of a 
worthy principal, will never ſo much as 
think, when left to himſelf, of any of theſe 
extra-dutics of his function. 


Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that our 
worthy rector has been deceived in his no- 
tion of his curate, and that he does not 
perform any of theſe extraordinary, but 
neceſſary duties of his ſtation : how ſhall 
he remove him, without his own conſent, 
if he fulfils, though ever ſo coldly or un- 
ſuitably, its legal and appointed duties ; or, 
indeed, if his life and example are, upon the 
whole, unedifying, worldly, and unprofeſ- 
ſional? The caſe is more than probable, and 
very diſtreſſing when it happens. A good 
man mult be contented to ſee his charge 
ill managed ; that charge, the care of which 
he hath ſolemnly taken upon himſelf, neg- 
lected ; and thoſe ſouls ſcattered and loft, 
for whom Chriſt died. I know but of one 
way how he can extricate himſelf out of this 
dilemma ; which, as it never was practiſed 
within my knowledge, I ſuppoſe to be more 
diſtreſſing than the diſſiculty itſelf ; and that 
is, to reſign the living, if it be a ſmall one; 
or pay another curate, diſmiſſing the ſervice, 
but not the ſalary, of the firſt, if it be a good 


One. 
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The laſt argument I ſhall uſe againſt 


pluralities and non-reſidence, will bear 
hard upon any man, who conſiders only 
the relative duties of life, even ſuppoſing 
that he has no piety to God, or regard to 
the {u/titution of the miniſterial office and 
that is the reſpect that is due to the uſes for 
which the founders of theſe donations in- 
tended their reſpective benefactions. Every 
good man makes a conſcience of fulfilling 
the bequeſts of the dead, (even when they 
are but trifling in themſelves,) and more 
eſpecially when they are enjoying a very 
valuable conſideration for ſo doing; the 
failure, in ſuch a caſe, is deſervedly conſi- 
dered as a breach of all honour and common 
honeſty. Now, though theſe benefices 
were, for the moſt part, founded in very 
iznorant times, and by ſuperſtitious people ; 
yet, ſome things the founders intended 
which certainly were not ſuperſtitious : nay, 
on the contrary, duties very favourable to the 
improvement of piety and good manners; 
and theſe it would be both decent and ho- 

nourable to obſerve. 
Among theſe, it was one of the bene- 
ficial purpoſes of their foundations, that 
the 
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the manſe ſhouid be lived in by the pa- 
riſh-prieſt ; ſhould be maintained, and kept 
in good repair, always fit for the recep- 
tion of a ſucceſſor; and that the inſide of 
the houſe alſo ſhould be made warm with 
ſuitable hoſpitality, for the conveniency of 
the rich, and, more particularly, for the 
comfort of the poor. However, at all ad- 
ventures, the rectory of was not ſoamply 
endowed by Sir Aubrey de ——, and dame 
Mary his wife, that the rector might have a 
finer pair of horſes to his carriage, or even 
keep any carriage at all; or for a ſervant 
more than was neceſſary at his table; or for 
journies of pleaſure ; or for luxuries of any 
kind, to be drawn from this additional re- 
venue, while the poor of the place want the 
common comforts of a gentleman's family 
among them. When any clergyman has 
neceſſaries, and the decencies befitting his 
ſtation in life, and can put his children, it 
he has any, in ſome reputable ſituation in 


the world, not raiſe fortunes for them out 
of his preferment ; and can leave his widow 
a competent maintenance, ſuch as will 
maintain her with frugality, not in aftiu- 

cence; 
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ence ; when ſuch an one greedily catches at 
an increaſe of income out of another living, 
he certainly acts contrary to the end for 
which the endowment was made, and con- 
trary to the mind, if he could now learn it, 
of the pious founder. 

But, let us retouch theſe conſiderations of 
repair of the manſe and hoſpitality. It will 
be ſaid, for the firſt, that the archidiaconal 
viſitation is provided to ſecure the conſtant 
continuance of a proper repair ; and, more- 
over, in caſe of its defect, that there lies an 
action at law againſt the executors of the 
pluraliſt who had neglected to do this part 
of his duty. The law-books, indeed, do 
tell us, that it is a principal part of the bu- 
ſineſs of an archdeacon to ſuperintend all the 
eccleſiaſtical manſes in his archdeaconry ; 
and that he is, at his viſitations, to examine 
them, and give an order of repair where he 
ſees a defect; and is to take care, beſides, 
that it is complied with ; and certainly, as 
they affirm. it, we are bound to believe 
them : but this I can ſay upon my own 


| knowledge, that if the rectory-houſe upon a 


forſaken living was not repaired till the arch- 
deacon 
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deacon of this diſtrict gave his orders for 
that purpoſe, it would be more likely to 
bury in its ruins the poor cottager and his 
family, who are thruſt into it for want of 
better tenants, thin to receive the new rec- 
tor and his fami'y when he came to take 
poſſeſſion of his cure. 

But it is trifling to inſiſt upon the defec- 
tive and precarious repair of the beſt- diſ- 
poſed and moſt diligent arch eacon; or on 
the damages granted by the moſt liberal 
court for repair of a ruined manſc, after all 
the trouble and expenſe of ſuch an applica- 
tion. We all know the difference between 
a legal repair, and thoſe thouſand little con- 
veniences which will be found in a houſe 
and place juſt vacated by one gentleman's fa- 
mily, and ready to be entered into by ano- 
ther. In the one, nothing is wanted but a 
littie cleaning; even the neatneſs of orna- 
ment, except where the incumbents are very 
old, have generally kept pace with the fa- 
ſhion of the times: of this, we ſee daily in- 
ſtances, in this luxurious age, without any 
pri.ciple of regard to our ſucceſſors. But if 
a houſe ſtands empty twenty or thirty years, 

or 
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or with nobody in it but a poor cottager, 
or a farmer, or, at beſt, a curate and his fa- 
mily, (and, by a ſucceſſion of pluraliſt poſſeſ- 
ſors it may continue fo much longer, ) it will 
not only want thoſe continual improvements 
which a reſident rector, as a gentleman only, 
would have given it; but, for want of at— 
tention and regular airing, it will contract 
that ſullin, gloomy, and inhoſpitable air, 
which its proper inhabitant only can diſ- 
perſe; and waſte, and decay, will inſenſibly 
pervade the ſtructure, and its environs, not- 
witiitanding the yearly ſurvey of the maſon 
and the carpenter, (if they ſhould chance to 
be ſo employed by our non-reſident rector,) 
as to what is called neceſſary repairs, But on 
this head [ ſhall enlarge no further, leaving 
other doubts to be ſettled by a jury of cler- 
gymen who have ſucceeded, with a view of 
reſidence themſelves, to the dilapidated 
houſes of their pluraliſt-predeceſſors. 

With regard to hoſpitality and alms ; of 
the firſt, there mult be a total defect; and, 
of the ſecond, we can never be certain that 
it is properiy and prudently fupplied. For 
theſe depend upon conſtant reſidence, and a 
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regular, well-judged ſupply of ſome of the 
neceſſaries of life, at ſuch times as will do 
moſt good, and in ſuch manner as v ill do 
leaſt harm: for all charities are not equally 
commendable, and ſome, perhaps, are very 
blamable. When they are partially, or even 
haſtily diſtributed, they encourage idleneſs, 
and depreſs induſtry : but when given by 
the hand of a prudent reſident miniſter, who 
is perſonally acquainted with the merits and 
the wants of his poor neighbours ; and drop- 
ped gradually upon them, like the dew of 
heaven, they rouſe, by their ſeaſonableneſs, 
the ſinking hearts of the induſtrious ; they 
prepare the mind for better qualities ; they 
conciliate the good-will of the parithioners ; 
they keep up, and ſupport continually, the 
authority of their paſtor, and make his leſ- 
ſons of inſtruction pleaſant, and his labours 
doubly attended to. And theſe, the paying 
five times the money by a non-reſident cler- 

gyman, will not be able to eftect. | 
I will not now mention the great advan- 
tage ariſing to the ſtate from the reſidence of 
country rectors and vicars upon their pariſhes : 
but it is no ſmall benefit to civil ſociety 
to 
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to obviate tlie prejudices, and to humanize 
the manners of rude ond uncultivated ruſ- 
ties; to ſupply that link in ſociety, between 
the higheſt and the loweſt orders, which is 
ellential to the public welfare, and which is 
made daily more neceſſary by the deſer- 
tion of the ſeats of the country-gentlemen. 
Theſe arguments of uſefulneſs, though they 
ariſe only occaſionally, or, however, do not 
primarily reſult from the clerical profeſſion 
and its endowments, are well deſerving the 
attention of every true patriot. 

But, indeed, as I have ſaid enough to ſa- 
tisfy myſelf, I am not willing needleſsly to 
enlarge this diſcuſſion; and, therefore, I will 
here cloſe theſe arguments which have been 
ſufficiently weighty to deter me from taking 
another benefice. I do not fay that all of 
them operated in my caſe; for many of them 
did not: but they all militate againſt the 
general practice of pluralities, and if one 
good reaſon only had exiſted, why I ought 
not to have taken the living in queſtion, it 
would have been ſuſiicient, with any con- 
ſcientious man, to prevail with him to de- 
cline it. If the matter were even doubtful, 
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there is greater ſecurity in ſelf-denial than 
in indulgence; and ſuch examples can ne- 
ver injure the cauſe of religion, or be of 
any hurt and damage to the church. But, 
to ſet the matter at its Joweſt ebb, I muſt 
have been forced to confeſs, that I took this 
additional living for the purpoſe only of a 
revenue; becauſe I never heard of any body 
who took the ſuverintendence of two livin g 
where there was no more revenue expected 
from them, than would ſatisfy the ſalary of 
a curate. And as, by the ſingular favour of 
almighty God, I had a revenue ſullicient to 
ſupport myſelf and family, with frugality, 
in many more conveniences than they ſtrictly 
needed; and all the labour I could beſtow with 
a very indifferent ſtate of health, together 
with the aſſiſtance of a reſident curate, were 
infinitely leſs than my preſent pariſh of Hal- 
ſtead required, I muſt have committed 
wholly to another, only for a ſuperiluity of 
income, the executive part of that ſacred 
truſt which I had perſonally undertaken, 
and for which I muſt have been perſonally 
reſponſible at the day of the Lord Jeſus. 
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Let us ſuppoſe only, that one man, or one 
woman of this additional diſtrict, had fallen 
into ſinful courſes, till they had been fixed 
into a habit, whom my paſtoral care and 
authority, by being conſtantly reſident a- 
mong them, hearing the rumour of the day, 
viſiting them in their houſes, meeting them in 
their fields, and watching their manners, 
their motions, and their looks, might have 
reclaimed with eafe in the beginning, and 
fixed in an orderly, if not a religious life: 
let us ſuppoſe only that one child had 
wanted inſtruction, through tne negligence 
of my ſubſtitute, till he had grown hardened 
by evil company, and too far advanced to be 
made ſenſible of his error by all the argu- 
ments and advices I could uſe : my ſubſti- 
tute would indzed have been very blamable, 


but ſhould J have been leſs ſo? Iam rather 


afraid that I ſhould have been the moſt 
blame-worthy of the two. It would have 
den me who undertook the ſpiritual care of 
theſe people; I ought, therefore, to have 
taken care of them perſonally, according to 
what I thought my duty required. My cu- 
rate, perhaps, might have had leſs ſtrict 
notions : it is certain they are the more 

common, 
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common, and therefore the more likely to be 
adopted by him. For, now-a-days, men 
judge of the obligations of church-employ- 
ments by the legal duties attached to them, 
not by the duties impoſed, and ingrafted into 
their very nature, by the goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 

Hence ariſes both the great fallacy of 
this queſtion, and the perpetual miſchiefs 
of the ſubject matter of it to the church. 
For, one bad conſequence certainly attend- 
ing the permiſſion to hold two benefices is, 
the giving the clergy themſelves mean and 
inadequate notions of that moſt important 
and extenſive of all duties, the paſtoral care. 
When the law fays, that in order to the 
diſcharge of the duties of a benefice, the 
reading of the common-prayer, and preach- 
ing, by principal or deputy, are all that are 
neceſſary on ſundays ; and marrying, bap-- 
tiling their children, and burying their dead, 
are all that are neceſſary on week-days ; the 
incumbent-clerk, be he principal or curate, 
but more eſpecially the latter, if he is a 
young man, does not often think it needful 
to go beyond the conſtitutions of his coun- 
try, or look up to that original and prior de- 
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ſcription of the duties of his office, which 
he muſt have read in the goſpel of Chriſt ; 
te to feed the flock of Chriſt” committed to 
his care, according to their ſeveral wants, 
and his beſt abilities; to go about from 
houſe to houſe ;” © to be inſtant in ſeaſon, 
and out of ſeaſon ;” ** to preach, to exhort, 
to rebuke;” in ſhort, to guard them by every 
prudential means from the contagion of 
vice ; and to endeavour, daily and hourly, in 
the church and in his houſe, in his walks 
and in his rides, in his moſt active employ- 
ments and his moſt retired meditations, to 
be able to appear with them, and to ſtrive 
that they may be able to appear with him, 
at the tribunal of the Lord, blameleſs. 
But, alas! can he who has taken ſo great 
a truſt upon him, as a cure of ſouls, be 
blameleſs ? No ! after his beſt endeavours 
have been employed, he muſt have a thou- 
ſand negligencies and perverſeneſſes of con- 
duct to anſwer for, when the books are 
opened, and he ſtands before the great 
ſhepherd and biſhop of our ſouls. The 
moſt diligent paſtor will find work ſufficient 
for all his diligence in one cure, if he at- 
tends | 
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tends upon it as he ought. Nay, matter 
enough for repentance, even in that: he 
need not ſtrive to increaſe the charges a- 
gainſt himſelf, and for the ſake of the addi- 
tional tythes of another pariſh, perhaps be 
anſwerable for the loſs of ſome of thoſe 
ſouls of which it is compoſed, and counter- 
act, as it were, the preaching of the goſpel. 

To conclude, therefore, with the ſenti- 
ment which ſtruck me in my youth, and 
which, I think, I ſhall retain as long as I live. 
How unſuitable is this whole conduct, of 
which we have been diſcourſing, to the office 
and character of a miniſter of Jeſus Chriit ! 
to be telling his people, in every ſermon, that 
the world is nothing, that we are“ to raiſe 
our affections above it,” and only to be 
ſtrangers and pilgrims in it,” and yet to be 
uſing ſuch means for the obtaining an unne- 
ceſſary portion of it, as are viſibly productive 
of many very bad conſequences, and can 
have no other motive in him than the mere 
love of gain. 

The anſwer of John of France to his no- 
bles, when they earneſtly importuned him, 
for many reaſons of ſtate, not to return to 
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his impriſonment in England, is always 
ſpoken of as one of the moſt beautiful traits 
in modern hiſtory ; If integrity” ſaid he, 
« was baniſhed by all the reſt of the world, 
it ought to be found in the words and actions 
of kings.” The anſwer was of rank, equal 
to the man: but, ſurely, it is no leſs ſuitable, 
no leſs becoming, no leſs eſſentially neceſſa- 
ry in the mouth and actions of a miniſter of 
Jeſus Chriſt. Generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, 
and contempt of the things of this world, 
ought to conſtitute our characters: we ought 
to be willing to ſubmit to ſome temporary 
inconvenience, for the fake of advancing 
the credit of our maſter. How then can 
we deſcend fo low as to ſeek for ſuperflui- 
ties by ſomething very oppoſite to ſimplicity 
of conduct, and in the very reverſe of that 
ſelf-denial we recommend?“ Having food 
and raiment, the decencies, not the ele- 
gancies of life, we ought to be content,” 
and thankful. A life of ſtudy, and piety, 
and uſefulneſs, is moſt effectually cultivated 
by a moderate enjoyment of the things of 
this world: for a too great fulneſs of bread 
1s oftentimes a curſe, as well in the uſe, 
as in the manner in which it is procured. 
Thele 
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Theſe are truths, of which I am well aſ- 
fared by the obſervations which I have al- 
ready made in life. I have not often found a 
clergyman more mortified in his ſpirit, and 
more diligent in his vocation, by his becom- 
ing ſo rich as to be, What is called, greatly 
above the world. For then engagements 
of another nature begin to appear neceſſary, 
and many other employments encroach upon 
his proper function. Independence is in- 
deed greatly deſirable, and even laudable in 
the deſire: but that is rather to be found in 
frugality and abſtinence, than ſought for in 
the abundance of the world. The provi- 
dence of God is better for us than our beſt 
care for ourſelves, let us only practiſe vir- 
tue, and truſt in him, and we ſhall not feel 
want. Let the man who is wiſhing for ano- 
ther living, riſe up immediately, and viſit 
the ſick and the afflicted of that, of which 
he hath already poſieſſion: that employ- 
ment will give him other thoughts, and 
God's bleſſing. Let him aſk himſelf, if there 
are no ignorant or vicious perſons within his 
preſent cure, upon whom he may exerciſe his 
ſuperfluous attention. If he is in want, let 

him 
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him retrench ſome unneceſſary expenſe : let 
him cultivate his glebe with his own hands, 
rather than filch a revenue from another's. 
Let him recollect, in the hour of his deſ- 
pondency, how many of his poorer brethzen 
are unprovided for with one benefice : and, 
if he has either humility, or humanity, he 
may give a better current to his meditations. 

May we ſtudy, therefore, to fit ourſelves 
for the work of our maſter, rather than to 
engroſs the lucrative offices in his church! 
We ſhall one day, perhaps, not lament that 
we were in ſo private a ſtation : the hour is 
rolling on with a filent, though a ſteady, 
pace, when, if our truſts and our revenues 
have been conſiderable, as conſiderable a re- 
turn of labour and duty will be expected : 
when we muſt be anſwerable for the talents 
we have received; when, not the meaſure, but 


the application of them will be rewarded 
by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 


